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Tue inner life of.the quaint old 
city, dominated by its majestic 
cathedral, from whose summit 
one can follow with the eye the 
windings of the Rhine as far as 
Bonn, and see, in clear weather, 
the distant seven mountains, is 
comparatively unknown in Eng- 
land. Every tourist visits it as a 


matter of course ; but three days, ° 


or at most a week, suffice the 
greater number to examine the 
glories of the Dom and the beau- 
ties of Maria in Capitol, to visit 
Gereon’s and the curious Lies- 
kirche,* Rubens’s house in the 
Sternengasse, and his master- 
piece of ‘ St. Peter’s Crucifixion’ in 
the church of that name. If in 
addition have been seen 
‘The bones 
Of the virgins St. Ursula chaperones ;’ 
the Altmarkt, containing the old- 
est private house in Europe, an 
unpretending, freshly - painted 
Apotheke; Frederick William’s 
statue in the Heumarkt, Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, the Giirzenich, 
the Flora and Zoological Gardens, 
and the Neumarkt with the fam- 
ous horses’ heads looking out of the 
garret- window — everything re- 
markable is considered to have 
been conscientiously ‘done.’ The 
legend of these last-named is so 
well known it scarcely bears repe- 
tition ; but as its locality is varied 
from the North of Ireland to 
Naples in almost every narration, 
* Lies, Kilnisch contraction of Elizabeth. 
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I tell it here to give honour 
where honour is due. 

Adelheid Richmodus, wife of 
one of the medizval senators who 
swayed the destinies of Cologne, 
died, to all appearance, and was 
buried in the vaults of the neigh- 
bouring Apostelkirche. It was 
said a valuable ring could not be 
removed from her hand, and was 
consequently interred with her. 
This excited the cupidity of the 
sexton, who came at night to steal, 
and failing in his efforts to loosen 
the ring, tried to sever the finger. 
Blood flowed; the lady revived 
and sat up in her coffin, to the 
horror of the thief. After the 
first paralysing shock of finding 
where she was, she passed through 
the gates he left open in his 
flight, and, still wrapped in her 
winding-sheet, knocked at her 
husband’s door, The servants, 
on looking out, recognised her, 
and rushed terrified to their 
master to say they had seen her 
ghost; but on calmer reflection, 
Adelheid continuing to knock and 
beg plaintively for admission, they 
concluded she was alive and said 
so. Richmodus declared the 
whole a trick of their imagination, 
and said he would as soon believe 
his horses were transported to the 
attics as that his wife lived. As 
he spoke, the clatter of hoofs 
above proved his incredulity re- 
buked by a miracle. The door 
was opened to the shivering lady, 
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who told her story and was affec- 
tionately received, becoming ‘ the 
joyful mother of children,’ and 
dying in reality at an advanced 
age. The horses’ heads carved in 
wood, painted one black and one 
gray, still look from the top win- 
dow to convince the sceptic ; and 
the next street, Richmodstrasse, 
is named after the much-enduring 
woman. 

To return from this digression, 
a few words as to the inner life 
and amusements of the Kélners 
may be interesting. ‘They only 
profess to be such observations as 
one might make during a year’s 
residence, devoted chiefly to the 
study of German, with little lei- 
sure for amusement. 

I never saw in Cologne, as here, 
brilliantly-lighted houses, with 
lines of waiting carriages. There is 
comparatively little private enter- 
tainment. Invitations to ladies are 
generally for four-o’clock coffee, to 
gentlemen and large mixed parties 
for supper, after which the time is 
passed in music and singing, or 
conversation with an accompani- 
ment of the universal cigars and 
good Rhine wine. As often as 
not, these parties are given at one 
of the restaurants, which are many 
and good—in winter in the spa- 
cious saloons, in summer out of 
doors, Considering that German 
ladies of every rank superintend 
their domestic concerns, and over- 
see everything, from clear starch- 
ing to the preparation of paté de 
foie gras, it may be imagined the 
latter plan is a favourite, as it 
saves trouble to the housekeeper. 
I remember many delightful even- 
ings spent under the trees, sipping 
maikrauter or strawberry bowle, 
listening to the merry songs my 
companions sang, or laughing at 
their jests: the table faintly lit 
by coloured lamps, the moon 
shining through the thick foliage, 
the glowworms glimmering in the 


grass, twenty other groups simi- 
larly amusing themselves in other 
arbours, no rudeness, no disturb- 
ance, no interference on the part 
of any. The Herr Baron von 
Hockheim and his family can 
enjoy their coffee and wine in 
peace at one table, while at the 
next sits Johann Miiller the tan- 
ner, with his wife and little ones, 
drinking beer and eating ham 
schnittchens. Wonderful to re- 
late, the digestion of neither is 
injured by the sight and prox- 
imity of the other. 

For dancing the young people 
depend almost entirely on the 
many societies, to one or other, 
according to his social position, 
nearly every man belongs. Gen- 
tlemen are elected members by 
ballot, and pay a yearly subscrip- 
tion. They have, however, the 
privilege of introducing ladies of 
their family, at all except the 
meetings exclusively for the male 
sex. alls are given frequently 
during winter and spring; garden- 
parties and open-air concerts in 
summer and autumn. The prin- 
cipal in Cologne are the Casino 
and Lese Gesellschaft. To ar- 
rive at the building where the 
assemblies of the first are held, 
one passes through the Hohe- 
strasse to the Platz adorned by a 
statue of Bismarck, and there—the 
building with the colonnade—is 
the Casino. Here meet all the 
gens comme il faut, the local no- 
bility, the officers, who, with their 
families, rank higher in Germany 
than in, perhaps, any other coun- 
try, wealthy citizens like the 
Farinas, whose name is as widely 
known as their eau-de-cologne, 
rich bankers like the Oppenheims, 
and some professional men with 
their wives and daughters. Ladies 
are expected to appear in very 
grande toilette indeed at the balls 
and reunions, silk in its many 
varieties being the only material 

















allowed. The young girls gener- 
ally gather in one of the brilliant 
saloons, under the wing of their 
different chaperons, looking rather 
timid and rustic, as young Ger- 
man girls of all ranks often do; 
and the men form chatting groups 
apart, the youthful lieutenants 
twirling their blonde moustaches 
and swearing harmlessly ‘ Auf 
talle * while waiting to claim 
their partners. A curious habit, 
very general amongst the young 
officers, is allowing the little-fin- 
ger nail ofone hand togrow longand 
claw-like ; what theorigin or motive 
of this may be, ich weiss nicht. 

The Casino is the only place 
generally freyuented by the better 
classes, and the etiquette is con- 
sidered rigid by the lively Rhine- 
landers; consequently members of 
the less formal Lesegesellschaft 
are fond of protesting they would 
not care to belong to it, it is so 
terribly stiff and ungemiithlich— 
untranslatable word ! The masked 
ball, given shortly before Carni- 
val, is usually very brilliant and 
crowded, though that of the Lese 
is the finer and larger. 

To the latter Gesellschaft be- 
long mostly business people ; 
but many professional men, too, 
are members, some of whom fre- 
quent the Casino as well. The 
meetings of this society were held 
until last year in the Hosengasse, 
as their assembly rooms were 
burned some years ago, and new 
buildings, which are now opened, 
were being erected in the Morser- 
gasse (off Breitestrasse). 

* There is a story current that Prince 
Bismarck, when visiting a military school, 
expressed disapprobation at the habit pre- 
valent amongst the young men of ex- 
claiming ‘Auf ehre!’—‘On my honour!’ 
—in the assertion of trifies. He said a 
Prussian soldier's word of honour should 
be held too sacred to be thus lightly used, 
and imposed a fine for every repetition. 
A wag suggested, as a substitute, ‘ Auf 
taille'—On my waist!’ Any one who 
. has noticed the pride of young German 
officers in their figure will see the point. 
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During our stay in Cologne we 
boarded with a family where the 


master of the house and his 
brother in-law were members of 
the Lese, as its name is familiarly 
abbreviated. I was curious to see 
how middle-class Germans enjoy- 
ed themselves ; so, when pressed 
by my host and his wife to ac- 
company them one Sunday even- 
ing soon after Christmas, accepted 
the invitation, and, with the addi- 
tion to our party of an equally 
curious friend, we started for the 
Hosengasse. 

Having deposited our wraps in 
the cloak-room in care of the civil 
attendants, we ascended the stairs, 
our names were inscribed in a 
large book as visitors introduced 
by Herr So and so, and we all en- 
tered a room from which issued 
Sounds of music and laughter, 
pausing an instant at the door. 
It was a very large apartment, 
somewhat longer than broad, with 
walls painted white, decorated 
with the inevitable busts of the 
Emperor and Empress, the Crown 
Prince and his wife, Prince Bis- 
marck and Von Moltke. At the 
end of the room to our left was a 
wooden gallery for the musicians, 
supported by pillars. In the 
right-hand corner a brilliantly lit 
and gaily decorated Christmas- 
tree. Between the door where 
we stood and the tree was a stage 
extending far back, utilised for 
concerts and amateur theatricals. 
The floor was occupied by tables 
innumerable—some laid for sup- 
per, some without cloths, where 
wine or beer alone had been 
ordered. At all were family 
groups, eating, smoking, laughing, 
bowing to friends, or rising to 
clink glasses, looking straight into 
each other’s eyes the while—an 
indispensable part of the cere- 
mony. English people, especially 
girls who are new to the Rhine- 
land, are often much surprised at 
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being told they have not per- 
formed it properly, no explana- 
tion being vouchsafed until with 
blushes and confusion they have 
angestossen half a dozen times, 
when they are told they failed to 
gaze straight at each person whose 
glass they touched. We found 
part of a table vacant, seated 
ourselves, and gave our orders to 
one of the busy waiters who 
flitted in all directions, and soon 
some acquaintances of Herr So- 
and-so coming up were presented 
in due form. One of them chanc- 
ing to speak of his knowledge of 
English, wished he had opportu- 
nities to practise it. ‘ How for- 
tunate |’ said our host ; ‘ we have 
two English friends’ (so he euphe- 
mised our position in the family) 
‘staying with us; and heindicated 
us by a wave of his hand. The 
other looked more frightened 
than pleased at this unexpected 
gratification of his desire; but 
place being made for him he 
moved to my side, staring gravely 
at me the while, and evidently re- 
volving in his mind a sentence in 
my native tongue. At last he 
smiled ; I felt it was coming, and 
was all attention, when slowly, 
with infinite difficulty, he ejacu- 
lated, ‘ Let us begin.’ It was too 
like ‘ Let us pray’ for me to keep 
serious, especially as he did not 
follow it up with anything more 
original ; in fact, it seemed to be 
about all the English he knew, 
nor did he even understand me 
when I spoke. 

The buzz of talk was silenced 
by a tall man who rose, and, 
clinking a knife against a glass to 
enforce attention, announced that 
Herr Schertz would favour the 
audience with a song. A mur- 
mur of applause followed. A 
piano, placed near the stage, was 
opened, and Herr Schertz sang a 
song of Schuberts remarkably 
well. After another interval the 





tall man, who seemed to be pre- 
sident, rose as before, and this 
time introduced to the notice of 
the company Herr and Frau 
Schmitz from Vienna, who were 
now to give their unrivalled con- 
juring entertainment. The serious- 
looking husband and his brisk 
little wife, who spoke broken Ger- 
man with astounding rapidity, ap- 
peared on the stage, and very 
clever were their feats of legerde- 
main. More music and a one-act 
farce followed, the audience dis- 
persing about midnight. There 
were billiard and coffee rooms 
down-stairs. To the latter many 
of the guests adjourned for re- 
freshment, and sat for an hour or 
more. On the table was a money- 
box shaped like a little man, who 
wagged his head in grave acknow- 
ledgment when handed a groschen, 
and bowed twice when presented 
with a mark. This money goes 
to charitable institutions, espe- 
cially to the Watsenhaus or Or- 
phanage, a favourite institution 
in Cologne, formerly kept by nuns, 
but now under secular superin- 
tendence. It is no uncommon 
thing for families to interest them- 
selves in one or two of the poor 
children, clothing them, giving 
occasional gifts of bonbons or 
money, and allowing them to 
spend feast-days and holidays at 
their houses. - There are compa- 
ratively few who are not thus 
looked after by kindly strangers. 
On the table here, as well as up- 
stairs, I noticed wooden boxes 
with holes in the lid, into which 
each man slipped the little point 
of his cigar cut off previous to 
smoking. [asked the object, and 
was told that when these are full, 
the contents are sold to the tobac- 
conists to make snuff, and orphan 
children are dressed out of the 
proceeds. 

This was what was called a 
quiet family evening or Familien- 


























abend at the Lese, when smoking 
was allowed. All my national 
prejudices were roused on seeing 
gentlemen light their cigars so 
coolly in the presence of ladies. 
The Gesellschaft seemed an as- 
sembly of barbarians, reminding 
me of what I had read of Lon- 
don music-halls, I sat feeling shy 
and uncomfortable, suspicious of 
my surroundings, wondering at 
the unconcern of well-dressed girls, 
longing to get away, and men- 
tally voting the men present the 
rudest in Europe. In time I got 
accustomed to this feature of 
German life, as even on the rail- 
ways there are only two or three 
carriages set aside as Nicht rauchen 
or Frauen, and in all others smok- 
ing is permitted. It is difficult 
in the refreshment-rooms, when 
crowded, to see from one end to the 
other, owing to clouds of smoke. 
There are balls at the Lese once 
a month, varied by tableaux, 
amateur theatricals, recitations, and 
concerts. The tables are cleared 
away, and the centre of the room 
left free for dancing. People 
meet their friends and enjoy them- 
selves with them ; but it frequent- 
ly happens, as at the réunions in 
Wiesbaden, that a gentleman left 
without a partner, seeing a lady 
he does not know disengaged, 
advances, and introducing himself 
engages her for the dance. Though 
this is considered to warrant 
no further intimacy, it seemed 
to me an excess of unconvention- 
ality in a public assembly; but 
being told in answer to a mild 
objection that what suited Ger- 
mans might not suit ‘the stiff 
English,’ I held my peace. In 
Cologne they seem to have a 
dreadfal idea of our insular 
straitlacedness, and it was mor- 
tifying to be warned not to be 
shocked by this or that—it was 
the way in the Rhineland, though 
we English might not understand 
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it. One felt oneself looked on as 
a censor, determined to see harm 
in everything. 

One preéminentdistinetion must 
be accorded to the Lese. Its 
masked ball given before Car- 
nival is the finest. Let every 
visitor to Cologne see it if 
possible, for it is a sight rarely to 
be witnessed anywhere ; never at 
home by sober Englishmen. The 
society numbers from five to six 
hundred members, who bring of 
course on great occasions all their 
relations, and are pestered by 
every acquaintance for cards of 
admission, so that not less than 
near three thousand people as a 
rule are present. The names are 
balloted, and doubtful characters 
strictly excluded. Every one is 
responsible for the conduct of 
persons introduced by them, and 
should strangers make any dis- 
turbance their introducers forfeit 
their rights on the next occasion. 
Fancy dress is de rigueur; but as 
the committee are not very strict, 
a star on the breast, a fez cap, 
domino, or old woman’s cloak, does 
duty over ordinary evening clothes, 
with many men. The greater 
number wear masks, but this is 
not of obligation, though it in- 
creases the fun, and every one 
must lay them aside when a trum- 
pet sounds at midnight. Very 
amusing are the scenes that fol- 
low. People who imagined they 
recognised a friend find them- 
selves face to face with a stranger ; 
gentlemen who promenaded with 
ladies they felt sure were their 
wives, daughters, or sisters, see 
the likeness vanish with the mask. 
Secrets as to costume are frequent- 
ly kept amongst relations, that 
members of a family may have 
the fun of tracing each other. 
Frequently, previous to twelve 
o'clock, do maskers, secure in 
their disguise, advance to friends 
and ask a thousand questions, 
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puzzling the latter by their famili- 
arity with their affairs, Though 
all this takes place with a mirth, 
abandon, and spirit of give and 
take to which we are quite unac- 
customed, there is nothing border- 
ing on impropriety, and flirtations 
quite as bold, if more conven- 
tional, may be seen at any Eng- 
lish ball. The words maskenschertz, 
Carnival fretheit excuse all sorts 
of practical jokes, which are borne 
with the utmost good-humour. 
In fact, ill-temper would only 
excite wags to tease their victims 
the more. At the entrance all 
are obliged to show their faces, 
that they may be recognised by 
the doorkeeper as the rightful 
owners of the tickets. These are 
not transferable, cost 4 mks, 50 
pfgs., and are retained to secure 
readmission should the holders 
leave the ballroom. 

This great annual masquerade 
takes place at the Giirzenich, an 
antique building, in a vast room 
panelled in brown oak, dating 
from the Middle Ages, and now 
used for concerts and assemblies. 
Tables are placed in rows on the 
broad steps of the dais, which 
serves on ordinary occasions as a 
stage. Each family secures one 
as the place where the members 
are to meet when they wish to 
return home. From this dais, 
fronting the musicians’ gallery at 
the other end, the coup dail is 
magnificent. It is the transfor- 
mation-scene of a pantomime, 
combined with the chorus of a 
comic opera, brought into. real 
life. The lamps shed light on 
three thousand figures dressed in 
every conceivable fashion, in 
every colour of the rainbow. 
Clowns, gipsies, confectioners’ 
lads; courtiers of Charles V., of 
the Merry Monarch, of Louis XV. ; 
monks, nuns, Marie Stuarts, pea- 
sants of every land, snow, ice, 
butterflies, lorelies, fairies, night, 


day, the seasons; creations of 
Wagner, of Goethe ; Hungarians, 
Poles, Norwegians, Englishmen 
in impossible plaid garments, 
stove-pipe yard high hats, with 
green veils, eye glasses, umbrellas, 
and Bedekers ; bears, diplomat- 
ists, Greeks ancient and modern, 
tinkers, harlequinettes ; every age, 
clime, and nation under heaven, 
whirl past in brilliant incon- 
gruity. A young man has his 
head got up like a lady’s with 
plaits and curls; another excites 
great laughter by appearing with 
a monstrous pasteboard old wo- 
man’s head on his shoulders, out 
of all proportion to his height, 
and surmounted by a still huger 
bonnet. This head has a merry, 
if stereotyped, smile, and nods or 
shakes at the wearer’s will. An 
vld lady in peasant dress sells 
eggs to the young girls. People 
of all ages join in the fun, for in 
Cologne I never saw any who con- 
sidered themselves too elderly to 
dance. One drawback there was 
—the room was too full to admit 
of dancing with any degree of 
comfort. I essayed getting round 
several times with little success, 
when, having had my arm cut by 
Joan of Arc’s cuirass of beads, a 
fall over Marie Stuart’s sweeping 
train, and my toes trodden on by 
a burly mail-clad Crusader, I was 
fain to retire to our table, and 
quietly watch the mad throng ata 
civil distance. We left about half- 
past one, but many of the merry- 
makers danced till daylight. 

The Conservatorium of Music, 
presided over by Ferdinand Hil- 
ler, the pupil of Mendelssohn, 
the friend ot Berlioz and Gounod, 
is an interesting feature of the 
city. There are many students 
of both sexes, natives of the town, 
of other parts of Germany, of 
Holland, Belgium, England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and America, who 
board with families, and attend 
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the daily classes. The Cdélners 
are justly proud of their Conser- 
vatorium, which has trained so 
many celebrated artists The 
Kiinstlerverein, composed of the 
professors, gives mouthly con- 
certs at the Casino, to which half 
the pupils in alphabetical order 
are admitted each time. They 
get tickets for everything muscial 
gratis, or at very reduced rates ; 
have the privilege of free admis- 
sion to the grand Giirzenich Con- 
certs, beginning in October and 
continuing throughout the winter, 
which are perhaps the best of 
their kind in Germany; and 
when—as not unfrequently hap- 
pens—a star sings at the Stadt 
Theater who began her musical 
career in their ranks, passes are 
sent for the embryo Wagners and 
Clara Schumanns. A merry life 
some of these schii/er lead, despite 
the amount of work required from 
them, and voluntarily exceeded 
by several. Many practise from 
five to eight hours daily, or even 
more. The fees are ridiculously 
low. Fourteen pounds per an- 
num cover everything — piano, 
organ, violin, violoncello, flute, 
guitar, the theory of music, in- 
cluding harmony, thorough- bass, 
counterpoint, lectures on the his- 
tory of music and. literature as 
connected with the art; singing, 
chorus, solo, and sight ; the Italian 
language, and declamation. There 
are special classes fur would-be 
opera-singers. 

The somewhat shabby exterior 
of No. 3 Wollfstrasse gives no 
idea of the extent of the building, 
with its pretty concert-room at 
the back, and numerous class- 
rooms. The students, taken as a 
whole, are, as in every institution 
of the kind, rather rough, and 
one must choose acquaintances 
among them carefully ; for people 
of all ranks are admitted, the 
sole necessary qualifications being 


musical talents and good reputa- 
tion. Many are members of the 
lower classes, who have only their 
abilities to rely on as provision 
for after life; while some enter 
the Conservatorium solely because 
of their love for music, without 
any idea of utilising their train- 
ing later. There are several 
free scholars, educated through 
the bounty of benefactors, who 
founded scholarships; but the 
identity of these frei schiiler 
is kept secret by the committee, 
The King of Holland frequently 
pays for th® musical education of 
Dutch girls. There are monthly 
concerts given by the pupils, to 
which their friends are invited, 
and three examinations in the 
year, at Christmas, Easter, and 
summer, when those who are 


“leaving, and have deserved it, 


are presented with an illuminated 
zeugniss or dipluma, signed by 
Dr. Hiller and the different pro- 
fessors. As a rule, to be eligible 
for a zeugniss one must have 
passed at least three years at the 
Conservatorium ; but exceptions 
are made in cases of special merit. 
These certificates are invaluable 
to any compelled to earn their 
bread as teachers, for they testify 
to their competency, and are very 
difficult to obtain. 

The students are much attached 
to Dr. Hiller, the director. I 
fancy I see him, in his idler mo 
ments, seated at the piano in the 
dark vorzimmer, decorated with 
dingy photographs of benefactors, 
committeemen, and teachers, sur- 
rounded by a troop of young 
people, his short stout figure 
clothed in gray, his bald head 
thrown a little back, a smile play- 
ing on his lips and in his good- 
natured eyes, his fingers wander- 
ing caressingly, as I have never 
seen those of others, over the 
keys, while, at the bidding of his 
auditors, he weaves every melody 
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they suggest into gne brilliant 
fantasia. He is a power in the 
musical world. In 1881 he 
was summoned from Germany 
to Spain as director of some 
splendid concerts given in Barce- 
lona; and his residence in the 
Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse, with 
its windows looking on the Rhine, 
is the rendezvous of every celebrity 
who visits Cologne. Strict though 
Ferdinand Hiller necessarily is in 
relation to his pupils, a more per- 
fect gentleman than he in his own 
house is rarely to be met. He 
teaches chiefly harmofiy, counter- 
point, and such branches. His 
music-pupils are few, and chosen 
from the most advanced. The 
first class is taught by his son-in- 
law, Professor Qwast, a boyish- 
looking man of eight-and-twenty, 
possessed of the most wonderful 
execution. He, with Professors 
Seiss, Mertke, Hompesh, Hulle, 
and Dr. Klauvel with his lion- 
like head, teaches the piano. Von 
K®énigslow, the vice-director, Her- 
ren Ebers, Jansen, and Japha, excel 
at the violin and violoncello; while 
the organ is taught by De Lange, a 
Dutchman by birth, but looking 
a typical Bohemian, with his long 
hair and steeple-crowned hat. 
All are kindly, clever men, who 
work for their pupils, and expect 
the latter to work without shirk- 
ing for them. Each pupil gets 
three music and three singing 
lessons in the week, on alternate 
days. Four attend each class, 
and get a quarter of an hour from 
the master, listening, too, while 
the others play, and avoiding the 
faults he corrects in them. That 
there may be no errors as to hours, 
they are furnished with a stunden- 
plan, having all marked thereon. 
The professors find time to give 
many private lessons, which are 
necessarily much more lucrative 
than their engagement at the Con- 
servatorium. Hung on the wall 


opposite the cloak-room is a black 
tablet, to which notices are affixed, 
generally surrounded by a curious 
group, to see if anything interest- 
ing to them is announced. Ex- 
cuses for non-attendance on the 
part of professors or students, arti- 
cles lost or found, notice of holi- 
days, postponed lectures, change 
of hours, coming concerts or ex- 
aminations, are amongst the sub- 
jects thus publicly pasted up. 
Schneider, the eccentric singing- 
master, whose loose flying coat and 
untidy white hair were so familiar 
to many, died more than a year 
ago, and has been succeeded by Herr 
Hoppe, a man with a fine intel- 
ligent face and keen black eyes, 
who thoroughly understands his 
difficult profession. Schneider's 
wife, Frau Lina Schneider, is a 
clever woman, who gives lectures 
and recitations, takes English and 
American girlsas boarders, and is as 
well knownin Cologne as the Dom. 
There are only two theatres of 
any importance—one first class, 
the Stadt Theater in the Glocken- 
gasse ; the other, second rate and 
unfrequented by ladies, the Thalia 
in Schildergasse. The prices are 
wonderfully low compared to ours. 
A stall at the first-named for the 
opera would cost about five marks. 
The ceiling is handsomely painted 
with portraits of dramatists and 
musicians, Shakespeare occupying 
a place of honour. I saw the 
celebrated Clara Siegler as Anti- 
gone one evening, but was not 
as pleased as I anticipated. The 
form and chorus of the Greek 
play were carefully preserved 
throughout. Siegler, a fine wo- 
man, with good arms and large, 
though graceful, figure, looked her 
part to perfection, and acted ex- 
cellently at times ; but her trick 
of walking across the stage when 
representing overwhelming grief, 
with a step and a stop, in which 
Creon imitated her, was very 
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ridiculous. The tragedy so a- 
bounded in blood and murder— 
the sorrows of Antigone, Polynices, 
and Creon were so heartrending— 
that I, for one, was relieved when, 
having wept over the dead bodies 
of the two first, the king ended 
his long speech and expired. All 
the operas are sung in German. 
At first I scarcely recognised old 
friends like I? Trovatore, Le Nozze 
de Figaro,and Don Giovanni under 
the names of Der Troubedour, 
Figaro’s Hochzeit, and Don Juan ; 
but the plan is sensible. In Eng- 
land not one person in twenty- 
five understands a word of the 
operas. Exceptions in favour of 
singers are seldom made. Even 
Patti had to adopt the language ; 
but, if I mistake not, Nicolini 
was allowed to use Italian. 


During the hot weather there- 


are no performances in the Stadt 
Theater, and every one flocks to 
the Flora or Summer Theatre, 
close to the Botanic Gardens, out- 
side the city, to which tramways 
run from the cathedral. This, 
like all other buildings without 
the walls, including the Oppen- 
heim’s Villa near the Kaiser 
Garten, is of wood, and, in case 
of invasion, would be instantly 
demolished. Leave to build on 
such sites is accorded only on 
these conditions, Attached to the 
theatre are a restaurant and a gar- 
den, where the audience promenade 
or refresh themselves between the 
acts. <A bell rings when it is time 
to reénter. The highest price is 
three marks for a seat in the 
JSremdenloge, or strangers’ box, 
where no one goes. Once, indeed, 
I saw a young man evidently 
considered to have more money 
than he knew what to do with. 
He sat out one act in solitary 
state, the observed of all observers, 
when, finding his position em- 
barrassingly dignified, he slipped 
into a less conspicuous place. 


The next, and most frequented 
seats, cost two marks. Close to 
this theatre is a rink, used in 
winter as a skating-school, the 
asphalte being flooded and the 
water allowed to freeze. Bands 
play on Sundays and one or two 
afternoons during the week while 
the frost lasts, when the place is 
crowded with officers and civilians. 
It may be remarked in Cologne 
every third man is an officer. 

Bands play every Sunday after- 
noon in summer at the Zoological 
Gardens, where the attendance is 
always large and fashionable, as 
also at the Kaiser Garten close 
by, frequented by a ‘mixed’ as- 
sembly. Open-air concerts are 
given on Thursdays at the Stadt 
Garten, lying on the opposite side 
of the city. It is a very favourite 
resort in warm weather, when half 
the town seems to be there about 
four in the afternoon. The cus- 
tom of drinking coffee under the 
trees is universal ; many prefer it 
mixed with iced water, when it is 
called wiener mélange. Mikao, or 
thick milk and sugar, is largely 
consumed, as well as - chocolate 
and ices. The nightingales often 
sing delightfully in the evening. 
At six in the morning many in- 
valids, real or imaginary, assemble 
to try the milk cure, whose effi- 
cacy depends as much on the early 
rising and fresh air as on the in- 
trinsic qualities of milk drunk 
warm from the cow. 

Ladies generally bring some 
light work to the Stadt Garten, 
and even on Sundays busy them- 
selves with crochet or knitting, a 
custom universal in Germany, 
especially in the exclusively 
Lutheran province of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Pretty girls in Cologne are con- 
spicuous by their absence, nor do 
the womenkind compensate for 
want of beauty by tasteful cos- 
tumes. Their figures are usually 
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clumsy, The men, as a rule, are 
fine stalwart fellows, apparently 
devoted to their plain wives dnd 
badly-dressed children. 

The number of cripples to be 
met in the city is remarkable, and 
may be attributed to the custom 
of tightly swathing babies in yards 
of knitted bandages, which cramp 
the feet and arms, preventing the 
free use of the limbs. Children 
until they reach the age of six 
months are thus enveloped, and 
thrust into a kind of ornamental 
pillow-case, in which they are 
carried about by their nurses. 

Marienburg, reached both by 
tramway and by steamers, is 
another pleasure- resort, with 
neatly kept grounds sloping to 
the Rhine. From May to the end 
of September there is a good table 
dhéte. As there are swings, 
merry-go-rounds, and see-saws in 
abundance, these gardens are pa- 
tronised by the rising generation. 

A Cuirassier band plays every 
evening during the same months 
in the gardens of the Hotel Prinz 
Karl at Deutz. No money is 
asked for admission, but every one 
is expected to give orders; and 
many of the officers belonging to 
the regiment spend the evenings 
there with their families. 

Cologne is at its gayest from 
Christmas-time to Lent; but on 
the whole it is dull, except for 
the many musical entertainments. 
Previous to Carnival, every one 
is on the qui vive; and though 
elderly people say the celebration 
has declined from their young days, 
the Colners are justly proud of Fust 
Nacht. Half their year is anticipa- 
tive,halfretrospective. Once Christ- 
mas is over, the papers are full of 
advertisements announcing meet- 
ings of this or that Carnivals gesell- 
schaft, and masked balls become 
daily more numerous as time passes. 
Confectioners’ shops are full of 
wafer-like buscuits called miizen, 


and crisp roundish cakes called 
mandeln, or almonds, from their 
shape. Florists sell bouquets for 
throwing among the crowd; the 
flowers are sometimes cleverly cut 
out of vegetables, and so descend on 
one’s head with no inconsiderable 
force. Ladies rack their brains to 
devise original costumes ; husbands 
storm at the expense; outfitters 
show fancy dresses for sale or for 
hire ; dressmakers work day and 
night. In the shop-windows are 
masks of all descriptions; some 
plain, some grotesque; generally 
heads of animals—lions, cats, or 
donkeys ; sham pearls, gold braid, 
mock jewelry, immense hats, span- 
gles, gewgaws of every kind. 
Carnival opens with a ‘ ghost’ pro- 
cession about nine on Saturday 
night, the spectres looking ghastly 
by the light of torches in white 
flannel with bound-up heads, A 
reveille is beaten through the 
town on Sunday morning, and 
maskers begin to appear by mid- 
day, looking at first rather shy and 
unaccustomed to their quaint at- 
tire. Their number increases later, 
until by dusk the Hohestrasse is 
a scene of wildest merriment and 
confusion. Hideous and eccentric 
costumes are most applauded. 
Quiet girls, new to the spectacle, 
are overwhelmed by the ecstasies 
of admiration pantomimed for their 
benefit. Those appearing without 
masks, no matter how escorted, 
are liable to be kissed, and the 
more they resist the worse for 
them. Young men sit up the 
three nights, rushing—no one 
walks in Carnival—from one res- 
taurant to another, letting off 
crackers, organising dances at 
every street-corner, and playing 
practical jokes. A peasant’s blouse 
is a favourite disguise, but gentle- 
men adopting it wear white kid 
gloves to distinguish themselves 
from the genuine article. Students 
from Bonn always come down, 














and Prince William spent more 
than one merry Carnival at Co- 
logne when he was of their 
number. 

On Monday, the great day, a 
procession starts from the Neu- 
markt, in, which local events and 
characters are satirised. Those 
taking part in it shower bouquets, 
handbills, and sweets among the 
people. The many allegorical 
figures occupy handsomely de- 
signed triumphal cars, gaily gilded 
and decorated. Amongst the 
oddest groups I saw was a number 
of young men dressed in medizval 
costume to represent the master 
singers of Nurnberg. One having 
a mellow tenor voice sang ‘Ah! 
che la morte,’ the others chanting 
*‘bum-bum, bum-bum, bum-bum,’ 
by way of accompaniment. At the 


colloratura part they rose and. 


turned round three times, like the 
courtiers in the Mascotte, amid 
the laughter of the crowd. A 
burlesque representation of new 
almshouses for destitute widows 
and old maids was followed by a 
regimental band, the members in 
flowing dressing-gowns, with hel- 
mets surmounted by life-size tabby 
cats on their heads. A hairdresser 
who professes to sell some won- 
derful restorer was represented 
with a huge bald head to his 
right, an equally huge hairy head 
to his left, labelled respectively 
‘before’ and ‘after use.’ Another 
military band in Chinese costume 
followed. To describe half the 
quaint disguises would take a 
volume. The -handsomest was 
the dress of the ‘ Célner Funken,’ 
or Sparks, in uniform of blue and 
silver, named after a regiment that 
once supported the glories of Co- 
logne. Last comes ‘ Prince Car- 
nival,’ seated on the highest car 
of state, ablaze with gilding and 
silken ribbons, drawn by six horses 
with gay trappings. On Tuesday 
there are masked balls every where, 
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and Prince Carnival goes from one 
to another, making merry speeches 
and cheering on the revellers till 
Ash Wednesday’s dawn, 

Every parish in the Rhineland 
celebrates aunually its Kirmess, or 
feast of the dedication of the 


church. In the country masses 
are said in the morning, at which 
all Catholics assist. Then a fair 
begins, with its accessories of 
booths, waxworks, Aunt Sallies, 
and pig-faced ladies, dancing ter- 
minating the proceedings. In 
Cologne and other large towns 
Kirmess is more strictly religious. 
Devotions go on all day ; there is 
a procession through the streets, 
with children scattering flowers, 
and benediction is given at tem- 
porary altars. The windows of 
every house are opened, flags or 
gay tapestries hung out, plants 
grouped picturesquely round a 
statue or holy picture, and wax- 
candles lighted. As the Blessed 
Sacrament is carried past, all, 
whether in the houses or in the 
streets, prostrate themselves in 
prayer. Yet the men of Cologne 
are not to be called religious ; the 
churches are chiefly filled with 
women and boys, with a few pea- 
sants: men of the better classes 
seldom enter any but the cathe- 
dral, where, it seemed to me, curi- 
osity drew them. Many are 
nominally Catholics, but the exile 
of the bishops and vacancies 
amongst the clergy in many 
parishes have caused much back- 
sliding. Infidelity is notably on 
the increase in Germany, and with 
religion the Government loses 
the most powerful weapon it pos- 
sesses to oppose to Nihilism. The 
worst feature of Kirmess is the 
bell that rings from early morn 
till late at night, at the church 
where it is celebrated, with a pecu- 
liar jerk—three strokes loud and 
deep, three shrill and high. Bam- 
bam-bam! go the big strokes, 
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bim-bim-bim! squeak the little 
ones ; and so they keep on alter- 
nately without a moment’s inter- 
mission. 

Processions also take place at 
Corpus Christi, where the priests 
and acolytes of every parish in 
the city, thirteen or fourteen in 
all, assemble at the Dom, whose 
treasures are that day publicly dis- 
played. Each church is also re- 
presented by its banner, school- 
children, and nuns (if any), so the 
cortége is immense, It was touch- 
ing last time to see the old coad- 
jutor bishop, who holds the place 
of the banished Mgr. Melchior, 
almost sinking under his weighty 
cope, walking much of the way 
bareheaded under the burning 
sun, despite his eighty years. He 
is devotedly loved, as is amply 
testified by the crowds of little 
children who follow the frail, sha- 
dow-like old man, to kiss his hand 
and beg his blessing. This same 
day is held a procession by water 
in all villages on the Rhine; the 
priest going first with cross and 
candle, in a large boat, followed 
by innumerable smaller craft, 
decorated with banners and 
flowers. Accidents not unfre- 
quently happen during this latter. 
Another procession, called the 
Rémersmarsch, or Roman March, 
of whose origin I know nothing, 
takes place every spring. 

The Colners are lively, hard- 
working, though pleasure-loving, 
very fond of money, much attach- 
ed to their city, and always giving 
fellow-townsmen, no matter where 
they meet them, a preference over 
strangers, for whom they express 
much dislike. They are very 
narrow-minded, of which there is 
no better proof than the contempt 
with which the common people 
sneak of all living in the country 
as bauern, or peasants, as if citizen- 
ship exalted them to a far higher 
level. At first, in my ignorance, 


I thought actual peasants were 
meant, but found later that what 
we should call gentlemen-farmers 
were included in the sneer. In 
addition they are sad scandal- 
mongers, a vice unfortunately not 
peculiar to them. A new dress 
attracts an amount of attention 
more flattering than agreeable; 
neighbours know the limits of 
each other's wardrobes, and cen- 
sure the extravagance that 
prompts its frequent replenishing. 
Food is very plain, not to say poor, 
and is amongst all classes inferior 
to that of a corresponding rank 
with us. The cooking is not bad, 
though unsuitable to English 
tastes, and the odour of rape-oil, 
which the economical use for culi- 
nary purposes, creates a stench, 
almost unbearable in the streets, 
and past description indoors, 
Drawing-rooms are religiously 
preserved as ‘ best rooms,’ paining 
the eye by their stiff neatness. 
Sofas are places of honour not to 
be usurped without special invita- 
tion. Knowing nothing thereof, 
I doubtless was guilty of frequent 
outrages against etiquette by seat- 
ing myself on a couch unasked, 
until I was enlightened by the 
charity of an acquaintance. The 
streets are comparatively empty 
during the day; ladies are sup- 
posed to be occupied in household 
affairs until evening, when every 
one appears, Leave to demolish 
the old city walls—which, useless, 
owing to the modern system of 
fortification, increased house-rent 
enormously by confining the space 
—was obtained a couple of years 
ago, and the work of destruc- 
tion began at once. All the gates 
that opened to admit so many 
conquerors, from the days of the 
Hanseatic League till now, are 
left standing, and a row of charm- 
ing villas are to replace the grim 
stone-work that resisted the first 
Napoleon. 

















WANTED, A PONY. 
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TWENTY-FIVE pounds ! 

Not a very large sum for any 
one in tolerably easy circum- 
stances, but quite large enough to 
render its acquisition a matter of 
some difficulty when you abso- 
lutely need it, as was recently the 
case with our young friend Algy 
Partington. What he wanted that 
precise amount for is neither here 
nor there; it might have been 
with the view of liquidating the 
account of his long-suffering tailor 
—a somewhat unlikely supposi- 
tion—or for any other equally 
problematical purpose; at all 


events, he affirmed that he could. 


not possibly get on without it, 
and in common politeness we are 
bound to believe him. 

Now, Master Algy was not ex- 
actly the man to inspire a capital- 
ist with unlimited confidence as 
to his solvability, his resources 
being of the vaguest, and his 
chambers in the vicinity of the 
Temple more regularly frequented 
by duns than briefs ; his banker’s 
account had been long since over- 
drawn, and the next quarterly in- 
stalment of a small pension, 
derived from his sole relative, a 
spinster aunt in Dorsetshire, al- 
ready anticipated. Under these 
circumstances there was obviously 
nothing for him to do but to 
apply to Tiffany. Not a bad fel- 
low in his way, Tiffany, by any 
means, and his old college chum 
into the bargain; ready enough 
to oblige when he could, and not 
too inquisitive respecting the des- 
tination of the loan. ‘ Better 
strike while the iron is hot,’ 
thought Mr. Partington ; ‘if I 
start at once I shall catch him 
before he goes out.’ 


There are few more central 
situations in London, or more 
convenient for a bachelor, than 
King-street, St. James's; it is 
literally within ten minutes’ walk 
of everything—an important con- 
sideration in the eyes of a club- 
haunting lounger, as Mr. Marma- 
duke Tiffany undoubtedly was. 
When Algy was announced he 
had just finished breakfast, and 
was placidly undergoing the pro- 
cess of digestion in a capacious 
armchair, while luxuriously puff- 
ing away at a meerschaum. 

‘Hullo, old man! was his 
greeting, as he rose with an ef- 
fort from his reclining position. 
‘Glad to see you; sit down and 
make yourself comfortable. Have 
a B.S. and a cigar? 

Algy declined the first and ac- 
cepted the second. 

‘Never imagined you were so 
early a bird,’ continued Tiffany, 
eyeing his visitor lazily, while the 
latter was cogitating how he had 
best word his request ; ‘ you want 
something, I know, so have it out 
at once. Is it money? 

Algy nodded. 

‘How much ? 

‘A pony.’ 

‘ All right ; but you can’t have 
it now. They cleaned me out at 
whist last night, and ['m in 
Short’s Gardens for the next forty- 
eight hours. Let me see, to-day’s 
Wednesday: can you look in on 
Friday about this time, and Bar- 
kis will be willing? You can? 
Then that’s settled. Are you 
going to Hampton races to-mor- 
row? 

‘I! certainly not,’ replied Algy ; 
‘are you? 

‘Don’t much fancy I shall,’ 
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said Tiffany. ‘Some of our fel- 
lows want to club for a drag, 
and asked me to join them, but I 
don’t quite see it. I must think 
it over. By Jove! he added, 
looking at his watch, ‘nearly one, 
and I ought to be at Hurlingham 
by two, and not dressed yet!’ 

Mr. Partington took the hint, 
and suddenly recollecting an im- 
aginary appointment at his cham- 
bers fixed for the same hour, took 
a cordial leave of his Mecenas, 
and departed on his homeward 
walk not a little elated at the 
success of his errand. As he 
emerged into the street his friend’s 
horse, led by a groom and im- 
patiently pawing the ground, at- 
tracted his notice. 

‘Looks rather a skittish kind 
of animal,’ soliloquised Algy, shak- 
ing his head doubtfully. ‘I hope 
to goodness Tiffany won’t break 
his neck between this and Friday ! 


Some people have an instine- 
tive predilection for making them- 
selves miserable by harping on 
unpleasant fancies of their own 
creation, and the embryo barrister 
was of that class. During the 
whole of the evening after his 
return from King-street, the idea 
that something would inevitably 
happen to Tiffany before the 
appointed date preyed upon his 
mind, and he gradually worked 
himself into a fever of apprehen- 
sion which not even the soothing 
influence of his postprandial pipe 
could entirely dispel. He im- 
agined, among other disagreeable 
contingencies, the possibility that 
while he was fretting in his soli- 
tary two-pair back the object of 
his hopes and fears might be los- 
ing rubber after rubber at his 
club ; or, worse than all, risking 
perhaps the very sum he had of- 
fered him in some insane wager 
connected with those horrid races 
at Hampton. ‘For he is certain 


to go,’ thought Algy ; ‘those fel- 
lows will persuade him at the last 
moment, and I can see him back- 
ing some wretched screw, and 
paying for his folly with my 
money ! 

What was to be done? He 
would ‘sleep on it,’ like the Adel- 
phi Victorine, and trust to what- 
ever happy inspiration a night’s 
repose might suggest to his bewil- 
dered brain. Slumber, however, 
rarely visits the perturbed spirit, 
and when at length the morning 
dawned, he arose unrefreshed and 
utterly at a loss how to avert a 
catastrophe which, if his previ- 
sions were correct, appeared to him 
inevitable. Suddenly a thought 
struck him: why should he not 
himself be an eye-witness of what 
might occur? <A return ticket 
for Hampton would—to use his 
own idiomatical language—‘ nei- 
ther make him nor break hin,’ 
and in the present unsettled state 
of things he might as well be 
there as anywhere else. By the 
time he had fully made up his 
mind, and mentally weighed the 
pros and cons of his intended 
expedition, it was getting on for 
twelve ; so, after a miserable apo- 
logy for a breakfast, and an inti- 
mation to the sharp-featured, fer- 
ret-eyed youth who officiated as 
clerk to himself and a couple of 
equally briefless colleagues, that, 
as far as he was concerned, his 
services would not be required for 
the rest of the day, he exchanged 
his dressing-gown and slippers for 
the ordinary costume of out-of- 
door life, and repaired leisurely 
on foot to the station. 

When he reached the course, 
the saddling-bell for the opening 
race had just rung, and the usual 
mixed throng of cockneys and 
roughs, inseparable from the subur- 
ban gathering in question, were 
jostling each other in their haste 
to secure a place near the ropes ; 














refreshment booths, gaily decorat- 
ed with flags, displayed on impro- 
vised tables huge rounds of beef 
and other solid edibles for the 
delectation of hungry customers ; 
while in the rear of these the at- 
tractions of Aunt Sally held their 
own in spite of the pincushion- 
tipped sticks, the proprietors of 
which strove to inveigle ambitious 
marksmen by the seductive cry of 
‘Three shies a penny! . Deaf to 
their solicitations, and not even 
honouring with a single glance 
the preliminary canter of the 
starters, Algy, who was no sports- 
man, and knew about as much of 
the ‘ points’ of a racehorse as Mr. 
Pott’s critic did of Chinese 
metaphysics, pushed his way 
steadily through the crowd, dis- 
regarding alike the importunities 
of the card and pencil vendors, 
and the offers of ‘ any odds against 
outsiders’ dinned into his ears by 
the pseudo- bookmakers hovering 
about the precincts of the ‘ring.’ 
For some time his search was in- 
effectual, and he felt more than 
half inclined to give it up; his 
perseverance, however, was at last 
rewarded by the sight of a rather 
showily-appointed ‘drag’ imme- 
diately opposite the judge’s chair, 
around which a number of per- 
sons were assembled, and a dis- 
pute of some kind appeared to be 
going on. Coming closer, and 
obtaining a clearer view of the oc- 
cupants of the vehicle, he sudden- 
ly started, and rushing forward 
found himself in the midst of an 
excited group, engaged in hustling 
and otherwise maltreating a hat- 
less individual, who had evidently 
imbibed more champagne than 
was good for him, and in whom, 
to his horror, Algy recognised the 
object of his quest. Instinctively 
plunging into the thick of the 
fray with the chivalrous idea of 
protecting his friend, who was 
struggling like a maniac with his 
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assailants, he came full tilt against 
one of the latter, who, saluting 
him with a ‘ back-hander’ in the 
stomach which had the effect of 
unmistakably ‘doubling him up,’ 
inquired in no very gentle tone 
who the deuce he was, and what 
he wanted there. 

‘Tell you what it is,’ blandly 
suggested another of the party ; 
‘the fellow scented a scrimmage, 
and has come prowling about to 
see what he can pickup. Shouldn't 
wonder if he were a welsher.’ 

Now if there be an epithet more 
obnoxious to the sporting public 
than another, it is that of ‘ welsh- 
er ;’ and any one suspected of the 
remotest connection with that un- 
popular fraternity has generally a 
hard time of it. Before Algy 
could realise his critical position, 


. the crowd took up the cry; a 


scientific blow on the forehead 
from a bystander’s fist caused him 
to reel backwards, his hat was 
flattened over his eyes, and a 
charitable suggestion of duck- 
ing him in the Thames on the 
point of being enthusiastically 
carried out, when, luckily for 
him, the finish of the great race 
of the day diverted for an instant 
the attention of the mob, and en- 
abled him, sorely bruised and 
breathless, to slip away from his 
persecutors, and after a partial 
adjustment of his disordered dress 
to regain the station, leaving the 
unfortunate Tiffany to his fate. 
Profiting by the first return train, 
and ensconcing himself on his 
arrival in town in a four-wheeler, 
he finally reached his chambers ; 
where, with the aid of an anoma- 
lous being, by courtesy called 
laundress, he devoted the rest. of 
the evening to the apparently 
hopeless task of restoring to his 
swollen and disfigured counten- 
ance, through the medium of 
brown paper and vinegar, some 
trace of its natural shape and hue. 
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A glance at the looking-glass 
next morning only moderately re- 
assured him as to the success of 
these remedial measures; he had, 
moreover, a splitting headache, and 
felt terribly stiff and sore from the 
combined effects of the cuffs and 
kicks which had been so liberally 
bestowed on him. Nor were his 
reflections by any means lively ; 
it was evident that Tiffany, by 
some mischance or other, had 
fallen into bad hands, and was 
doubtless at that moment in a 
far worse plight than himself. 

‘ They have cleaned him out, of 
course,’ he thought, ‘and my pony 
has gone with the rest. As for 
keeping my appointment with 
him, it is out of the question ; for 
I can’t show myself in this state ; 
besides, it is long past the hour, 
and he can be of no use to me 
now, poor fellow. I’llsend round 
presently to inquire about him, 
and—good gracious, here he is !’ 

There at the door, in fact, was 
the identical Tiffany, his cheery 
face and natty little person dis- 
playing no trace whatever of yes- 
terday’s ill-treatment; but got up 
in his usual jaunty style, with a 
flower in his button-hole, and 
looking as fresh as a rose. 

Algy stared at him, as if he 
could not believe his eyes. 

‘ Why, how on earth have you 
got over it so soon? he faltered 
out. 

‘Got over what? retorted his 
visitor, returning the stare with 
interest. ‘It is you I ought to 
ask what, in the name of wonder, 
you have been doing to your- 
self? ‘ 

*O, you know well enough,’ 
replied Mr. Partington sulkily; 
‘that is, if you are less screwed 
than you were at Hampton, where 
I was knocked into next week for 
taking your part.’ 

‘ Hampton!’ exclaimed Tiffany ; 


‘ you are dreaming. I told you I 
shouldn't go, and I didn’t.’ 

‘Well, you are a cool hand!’ 
said Algy.. ‘You mean to tell 
me that you don’t remember being 
pitched into right and left by a lot 
of ruffians, with your coat half 
torn off your back? Why, what’s 
the matter now? he continued, as 
his friend suddenly burst into a 
fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

‘I can’t help it,’ chuckled the 
latter, when he had recovered his 
breath ; ‘it is too good! A nice 
mistake you have made of it, 
taking Scrimshaw for me !’ 

‘Who the deuce is Scrimshaw, 
and what has he to do with it? 

‘Everything,’ replied Tiffany. 
‘ He is rather like me, there’s no 
denying it ; and I heard last night 
at the club that he was on the 
course, and as usual drunk as an 
owl; and they had all the trouble 
in the world to get him home. 
Myrtleby told me so—man with 
a yellow beard, you know ; first- 
rate fellow.’ 

‘ Ahem ! grunted Algy, as a dis- 
tinct recollection of the yellow 
beard, and the ‘ back-hander’ he 
had received from its owner, forci- 
bly occurred to him. 

‘Never mind, old man,’ went 
on Tiffany, ‘ you’ll be all right in 
a day or two. Meanwhile, here’s 
what you asked me for—two tens 
and a fiver. As you didn’t look 
me up this morning, I thought 
I would step round with them. 
But I never dreamt of finding you 
metamorphosed into a sporting 
character ; for, between ourselves, 
I fancied you hardly knew a horse 
from a cow.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Algy good- 
humouredly ; for the sight of the 
notes had produced on him a de- 
lightfully soothing impression ; 
‘ but I can assure you that no one 
is better qualified than I am to 
appreciate the merits of a pony / 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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A apy once asked the witty Ger- 
man poet, Heinrich Heine, what 
he thought of Goethe. Asked 
the question, Heine relates that 
he crossed his hands upon his 
breast, reverently bowed his head, 
and exclaimed : ‘ Laillah ill allah, 
Vamohamoned rasul allah ;’ a gib- 
berish that the lady no doubt took 
for Arabic and profound wisdom, 
and which probably reduced her to 
silence, though whether this was 
the case or no Heine omits to tell. 
He adds instead: ‘ Unwittingly 


this lady had asked me a most - 


cunning question. One should 
not be thus unceremoniously asked, 
“* What thinkest thou of heaven or 
earth? What are your opinions 
on men and human life? Art 
thou thyself a reasonable being, or 
only a stupid devil? Yet all 
these delicate inquiries lie in the 
captious question, “ What thinkest 
thou of Goethe ?”’ And Heine was 
right: when we name Goethe, we 
name one of the mighty ones of 
the earth, one of the few elect who 
held a mirror up to Nature, and 
what we minor mortals think of 
such cannot be compressed into 
an epigram. Enough if it can be 
compressed, impressed into our 
intelligence at all. Small wonder 
that Goethe has never ceased to 
be commentated upon, written on, 
criticised, analysed by his country- 
men, to whom these tasks are 
peculiarly congenial. It is a very 
labour of Sisyphus, and will keep 
their pens and brains busy for yet 
many a generation tocome. And, 
thanks, in the first instance, to 
Thomas Carlyle, and after him to 
G. H. Lewes, and many smaller 
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lights, Goethe is becoming more 
and more familiar to the country- 
men of Shakespeare ; and quite re- 
cently the Professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh has prepared for Eng- 
lish readers a popular volume that 
shall make them familiar with the 
wisdom of Goethe. And of what 
nature is this wisdom? It is no 
exaggeration to say that this em- 
braces the East, the West, the 
North, and the South—all creeds 
and all philosophies. To English 
readers, then, too, it cannot fail to 
be of interest to hear that the en- 
terprising and art-loving firm of 
Hallberger & Co. of Stuttgart are 
just bringing out an édition de luxe 
of Goethe’s works, illustrated by 
the most eminent modern German 
artists. An édition de luxe, too, 
printed in the highest style of the 
art, and published in parts at the 
modest price of sixpence! Of 
these illustrations we submit to 
our readers two specimens. Those 
in the present number (reduced 
line for line from the originals by 
a new process) are designed for 
the tragedy of Egmont, one of the 
most brilliant plays penned by the 
poet, one over which he expended 
twelve years’ labour, but which 
was really worked out chiefly 
during the period that Goethe 
himself designated as his ‘ new in- 
tellectual birth,’ during his Italian 
visit, where the German poet learnt 
in the land of art and beauty to 
give artistic shape to his strenuous 
northern form of thought. In 
spirit Egmont is essentially nor- 
thern : it has not inappropriately 
been termed Goethe’s Protestant 
drama, as Faust may be called his 
o 
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Catholic one. Here he upholds in 
glowing words liberty of thought, 
freedom of political action. The 
character of Count Egmont, who 
stands out a dramatic figure in 
that moving and most dramatic 
moment of history, the Revolt of 
the Netherlands, had always from 
his boyhood a peculiar attraction 
for Goethe. He beheld in this 
Fleming ‘the representative of 
firmly established institutions 
which cannot hold their own 
against deliberate despotism.’ It 
was in accordance with the poet’s 
nature, which needed that he 
should lift every theme he touched 
out of the commonplace surround- 
ings of reality into the higher 
regions of pure thought and fancy, 
that even to his historical hero, for 
whom, as a historical figure, he 
had conceived an admiration, he 
could not be historically true. 
The Egmont of Goethe’s tragedy 
is not the Egmont of history. The 
Egmont of history was married, 
the father of a dozen children, a 
‘grave and reverend signior,’ who 
sacrificed himself for the good 
of his family in exposing himself 
to the vengeance of his implac- 
able enemies. Goethe’s Egmont 
is a man in the heyday of life ; he 
has invested him with youth and 
freed him from all restraints ; he 
has given to him an exuberant 
love of life, a boundless confidence 
in himself, the gift of attaching 
to himself all men; he has, more- 
over, represented him as loving and 
beloved by a child of nature. 
Cliarchen is one of the most art- 
less and natural of Goethe’s wo- 
men; a trifle hyper-sentimental 
it is true ; but then she is the crea- 
tion of a German poet, and could 
not well escape a touch of the 
German malady of the period of 
her creation. But she isa whole- 
some good woman nevertheless ; 
she incites him to do that which 
he holds to be heroic and good ; 


and it is her image that upholds 
him in the weary hours of imprison- 
ment that preceded the public 
execution of this the first, and, 
in some respects, the noblest, of 
bloodthirsty Alva’s many victims. 
Dastardly and unlawful was the 
Duke’s arrest of the Count. Eg- 
mont was a knight of the order 
of the Golden Fleece, as he proud- 
ly tells Clarchen, and he ‘need 
recognise on earth no judge over 
his actions, except the grand 
master of his order, with the as- 
sembled chapter of knights.’ Yet 
Alva takes on himself to disregard 
these rights; he knows that 
Egmont is popular with the peo- 
ple ; he inveigles him into a con- 
versation upon the state of pub- 
lic feeling in the Netherlands ; 
he permits him frankly to state 
his sentiments, which, absolutely 
loyal to his king, are yet filled 
with the desire for more national 
independence. Not till their con- 
versation is interrupted by the 
entrance of Alva’s son does the 
treacherous Spaniard betray his 
intent. Nay, noteven then. He 
permits Egmont to say that he 
has spoken in vain, that he has 
but moved the air, since he sees 
that Alva has been convinced by 
none of his arguments ; he even 
allows him to express a hope that 
at some future meeting he may 
convert the Regent to listen 
favourably to his views and hopes. 
‘In this hope I retire,’ he says. 
Only then, and not till then, does 
Alva let the mask drop—drop in 
action at least, for his impassible 
face, schooled to dissimulate, re- 
veals naught to the observer. 
‘ Hold, Egmont!’ he says, ‘your 
sword.’ And making a sign to 
his son, the door is opened, and 
admits a guard of soldiers who 
have stood in readiness without. 
‘Was this your purpose? asks 
the astonished Egmont. ‘ Was 
this why you summoned me? 
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And, putting his hand upon his 
sword, he asks in the proud spirit 
of a cavalier, ‘Am I defenceless ? 
‘The king commands,’ says Alva; 
‘you are my prisoner.’ ‘ The 
king !’ repeatsthe amazed Egmont. 
But at the name he surrenders his 
sword, remarking signiticantly 
that the weapon had oftener de- 
fended the monarch’s cause than 
shielded his own breast. 

In prison Egmont suffers much 
mental torture. Even sleep, his 
old trusted friend, he complains, 
flees from him. He does not 
wish to die ; life, hope, still pulses 
too strongly in his veins. There 
is love tov. ‘Ah, Cliirchen!’ he 
exclaims, ‘ were you but a man, I 
should certainly see you here, and 
could thank you for that freedom 
for which it is hard to thank a 
king.’ But surely the Prince of 
Orange, Margaret of Parma, old 
and tried friends, will not forget 
him. ‘ The prison-walls,’ he says, 
‘keep not theiraidfrom me.’ At 
last sleep visits his weary eyes, 
and in his sleep Clarchen appears 
to him in a vision, or rather it is 
the image of Freedom wearing the 
face and garb of his beloved. 
She comforts, cheers, encourages 
him, and endows him with the 
mental strength to meet his fate 
like a hero. 


Yet here again Goethe has de- 
parted from fact. Egmont’s exe- 
cution did not at once follow his 
imprisonment. For nine months 
was a mock trial carried on, during 
which he was held in strict con- 
finement. But this departure 
from truth was absolutely needful 
for dramatic purposes, and is one 
which not the most hypercritical 
will condemn. The play holds, 
and will long hold, the German 
boards, and when represented, 
together with the noble music writ- 
ten for it by Beethoven, affords an 
intellectual and sensuous treat, 
of which none should omit to 
avail themselves whenever the 
opportunity comes in their way. 
For those to whom this is denied, 
and who know German, we recom- 
mend a perusal of the piece ; and 
for this purpose they cannot do 
better than avail themselves of 
the Clarendon Press edition, fur- 
nished, as it is, with critical and 
philological annotations from the 
able pen of Dr. C. A. Buckheim. 
To those to whom one and the 
other are denied we can finally 
only recommend the pictures in 
Hallberger’s edition, from which 
they can gather at least some no- 
tion of the drama. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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Everypopy is fond of Birds; but 
it is possible that some people 
might like them less if they be- 
lieved them to be only Reptiles 
in disguise. Now, Sir John Lub- 
bock, addressing the British Asso- 
ciation in 1881, said, ‘It seems 
to be generally admitted that 
birds have come down to us 
through the Dinosaurians (Won- 
der-lizards) ; and, as Huxley has 
shown, the profound break once 
supposed to exist between birds 
and reptiles has been bridged over 
by the discovery of reptilian birds 
and bird-like reptiles ; so that, in 
fact, birds are modified reptiles.’ 
It is a comfort, however, in 
some respects, to know that our 
great savants are not infallible. 
Let us take an instance on the 
grandest scale. Few of us could 
contrive to get on without the 
Sun ; but, for a while, it was an- 
nounced that that was what we 
should have to come to. After 
being told, not so very long ago, 
that it was the outer shell only of 
the Sun which was hot and lumin- 
ous—that happy couples and peri- 
patetic philosophers might walk 
and talk on its solid surface in a 
pleasant summer-like shade—we 
were then informed that nothing 
solid, surface or sphere, existed in 
the Sun, which was simply an 
enormous mass of fiery vapour, 
compressed, perhaps, towards its 
centre, by the force of gravitation, 
to the consistence of thick paste 
or putty. Here was a cruel dis- 
pelling of the dreams of the Trans- 
migrationists who thought of 
being born on the Sun one day, 
in the midst of tropical Otaheitan 
scenery! Next, it was gently in- 


timated that it did not much 
matter where we might be born 
hereafter, because the whole Uni- 
verse—our sun of course included 
—was running itself down, and 
would come to a standstill, like a 
clock with nobody to wind it up. 
Recently we have been comforted 
by Dr. Siemens, who assures us 
that the Sun is self-sustaining by 
a process which, however, is not 
accepted by every other great 
savant. For Professor Tyndall— 
no mean authority—says of it, 
‘It would give me extreme plea- 
sure to be able to point to my re- 
searches in confirmation of the 
solar theory recently enunciated 
by my friend the President (1882) 
of the British Association. But 
though the experiments which I 
have made on the decomposition 
of vapours by light might be num- 
bered by the thousand, I have, to 
my regret, encountered no fact 
which proves that free aqueous 
vapour is decomposed by the solar 
rays, or that the Sun is reheated 
by the combination of gases, in 
the severance of which it had 
previously sacrificed its heat.’ 

A theory akin to Dr. Siemens’s 
was propounded, in 1870, by Mr. 
W. Mattieu Williams, in a re- 
markable and carefully-reasoned 
Essay, ‘The Fuel of the Sun,’ 
which hardly received the atten- 
tion it deserved. Mr. Williams 
held (as does Dr. Siemens) that 
there is no such thing as an inter- 
stellar vacuum, but that all space 
is pervaded with an atmosphere, 
the same in nature as that which 
we breathe, but varying in density 
according to circumstances, exces- 
sively rare in the interstellar 











spaces, and what we know it to 
be on the surface of the Earth. 
This hypothesis is no more absurd 
than is that of the universality 
of the ether. The idea, then, is 
that the Sun maintains his heat 
by a process analogous to breath- 
ing; that his fiery strength is 
incessantly renewed during the 
course of his passage through an 
atmospheric medium, just as many 
lower and microscopic animals 
breathe by the very act of loco- 
motion through the fluid in which 
they are immersed. Extremes 
thus meet; stars and infusorial 
creatures are similarly fed. The 
Sun is an enormous Volvox glo- 
bator. 

This is certainly a much more 
consoling supposition than the 
burning-out and running-down 
view of the Sun. And, after these 
uncertain sounds of the scientific 
trumpet, all that we, the unscien- 
tific laity, can hope is that the 
Sun, whether we understand his 
constitution or not, will last our 
time and the time of our grand- 
children. 

The minor dictum uttered by 
our great savents respecting the 
origin of Birds is of importance 
merely as a matter of taste. I 
confess I do not like the idea, 
even if true, that Birds should be 
descended from Reptiles, If all 
the missing links in the genea- 
logical chain were at once forth- 
coming they would scarcely be 
welcomed. The most pleasing 
creatures in the world cannot, we 
think, be the offspring of the 
most repulsive. Say what we 
will, a snake is a horrid animal. 
After throwing away its legs, as 
needless appendages, it can stand 
stiff and straight on the tip of its 
tail, and then fascinate with a 
glance, and devour its own proper 
ancestors’ alleged direct posterity. 
A snake, in spite of its apparent 
helplessness, can assume the 
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rigidity of a coil of iron, or glide 
away like running water. 

But popular likes and dislikes, 
it may be objected, are no dis- 
proof of relationship. Birds with 
teeth and Reptiles with feathers 
have been cited in evidence,* 
although, indeed, they are very 
like ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, welcome 
bird, Seldom seen, but often heard’ 
of. Birds and Reptiles are alike 
reproduced from eggs ; their blood 
corpuscles are equally oval, and 
not round, as in mammal animals. 
Both, apparently, swallow their 
food without tastingit. Possibly 
the stomach may be, with them, 
the seat of Taste, as it often is 
with us when we have taken 
physic, or eaten stale fish or too 
much sage-and-onion stuffing with 
duck. Both are musical. Ser- 
pents are fond of melody, though 
they cannot make it. Batrachians 
as well as bipeds have their Grand 
United Choral Societies. Ameri- 
can Bullfrog concerts are cele- 
brated as well as numerously at- 
tended. The song of Thrushes 
and the wailing of Nightingales 
may, therefore, be only develop- 
ments of the green European tree- 
frog’s resonant croak, effected, as 
with Birds, by inflated expansions 
of the throat, very curious to 
witness. Froggy looks as proud 
as his predecessor in the Fable, 
and one wonders that he does not, 
like him, burst. Feathers may 
be only a modification of scales. 
The so-called feathers of butter- 
flies are really scales, whence 
their name Lepidoptera (Aeris, 
gen. Asidog, lepis, lepidos, a scale). 
All which does not convince me 
that my pretty paroquets have 


* The North American fossil Hesperornis 
(Bird of the West) is described by Marsh in 
1872 as a carnivorous, swimming ostrich, 
provided with teeth, which he reg: as 
a character inherited from — ian an- 
cestors. 8 still is the Ichthyornis 
(Fish-bird), with biconcave vertebra, like 
those of fishes, and teeth set in sockets, 
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green or blue-backed lizards for 
their progenitors 

Whether of reptilian descent 
or not, Birds are charming com- 
panions and ornaments ; and the 
wonder is that they are not more 
largely patronised by the occu- 
pants of suburban villas, the scrap 
of ground attached to which, 
quite insufficient for anything 
that can be called a garden, at- 
fords ample space for an Aviary, 
which should be located within 
close and immediate view of some 
of the living-room windows, not 
only for the sake of the amuse- 
ment to be derived from watching 
the occupants’ pretty ways and 
ugly naughtinesses, but to enable 
you to insist on the Queen’s peace 
being kept by insolent and aggres- 
sive birds, when they attempt, as 
they toooften will, to ill-treat their 
fellow-captives. This surveillance 
on the part of the proprietor, as 


we shall see, is very far from un- 
necessary. 

The best aspect for an aviary is 
South East, the next best South 
West, the third best full South, 


full North the worst. If a con- 
veniently-situated wall exists, the 
aviary may be applied to it as a 
lean-to. Somewhere within the 
enclosure there should be provid- 
ed a sort of opaque-roofed wooden 
fowl-house — whether Hens are 
kept or not—with nesting places, 
like those for Fowls ; lockers, such 
as are put up for Pigeons; a door 
with a hole at the bottom on the 
ground level, by which the birds 
can enter; one or two holes at 
top for ventilation; sufficient 
perches for roosting ; and a sand- 
ed or gravelled floor for cleanli- 
ness. 

This birds’-house inside the 
aviary will prove more useful than 
you may at first anticipate. The 
birds soon find out that it isa 
place to be entered. In bad 
weather and at night they will go 


there for warmth and shelter ; in 
fine weather they will play hide 
and seek, by popping in at one 
hole and out at the other. The 
Red Cardinal (Virginian Night- 
ingale) will often retire thither 
to sing unseen, and some of them, 
as Starlings, will even take pos- 
session of the pigeon-holes as 
possible nesting-places, for want 
of better. 

The main enclosure should con- 
sist of a wooden framework cover- 
ed with galvanised iron-wire net- 
ting, whose meshes should be 
sufficiently small to prevent a cat 
from thrusting her paw through. 
Some birds, as Siskins, like to 
sleep clinging to the wires ; others 
close to it, at the extremity of 
their perches; others aloft, as high 
as they can get when the perches 
are fixed high, almost in contact 
with the network roof. While 
the birds are slumbering, a cat 
will climb slyly up the network, 
thrust her paw through the net, 
when the mesh is large enough, 
and decapitate the pvor little 
sleeper. ‘The body, being too big 
to pass, will be found in the 
morning headless on the ground. 
If you have no cats yourself, your 
neighbours will have plenty per- 
haps. I have had a next-door 
neighbour whose stud of cats, 
rarely less than ten, sometimes 
rose toa couple of dozen. And 
if a neighbour's female puss dis- 
covers your stock of plump and 
pretty birds, she will not only 
try to slaughter them for her own 
private eating, but she will invite 
Tom, her sweetheart, to share the 
feast, exactly as a London cook- 
maid will admit her military cousin 
down the area-steps, to protect 
her from dynamite, and to assist 
in clearing the half - emptied 
dishes. 

The Rat is a still more insidi- 
ous enemy, as he will enter the 
aviary by burrowing, remain snug 
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all day, and even arrange a nest 
for an expected little family, only 
betraying its presence by the 
havoc made. The birds’ seeds, I 
believe, are the primary attrac- 
tion ; but when a tempting little 
bird asleep, or unsuspiciously 
feeding on the ground, is within 
reach, few rats have the self- 
denial to refrain. 

Half the roof of your aviary 
may be covered, besides the net- 
work, with some material imper- 
vious to water. Glass is good, if 
you are not near to a day-school, 
whose boys will shy sticks and 
stones over your wall as they pass 
to and fro. If urchins abound, 
you must use wood or bituminous 
cardboard, which will last some 
time. The other half can be left 
open to what are called ‘the ele- 
ments.’ Many birds enjoy a 
shower-bath ; and if you plant a 
fir-tree or two—like those used 
for Christmas-trees—or a few de- 
ciduous shrubs within the enclo- 
sure, the rain will wash them and 
prolong their existence, though 
the birds will abbreviate their 
lives to the shortest span. Such 
trees and shrubs, however, are not 
difficult or costly to replace, when 
they have yielded to the attacks 
of their feathered frequenters, 
And, in their final shape of dead 
sticks, they will still serve as use- 
ful and convenient perches. 

The size of your aviary must, 
of course, depend on the space at 
your disposal; but six or seven 
yards long, four or five wide, and 
three high, will be found very 
serviceable dimensions. The de- 
tails thus suggested are merely 
limited hints; because few peo- 
ple’s circumstances are exactly 
the same, and every intelligent 
amateur will adapt his means to 
the end he has in view. Valu- 
able information will be obtained 
from professional builders of 
aviaries and pheasantries, whose 
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advertisements appear in the hor- 
ticultural and agricultural jour- 
nals, 

Your aviary located and com- 
pleted, the next consideration 
will be with what set of colonists 
you will people it. Two systems 
here present themselves. You 
may either stock it with one 
species or family of birds, or you 
may introduce a miscellaneous 
lot, to live in company together 
as best they may. They will not 
always be a happy family. Dis- 
cord is quite as liable to break 
forth in an agapemone of birds as 
of men and women. 

The first plan is effective as an 
ornament, and is much the less 
troublesome of the two. A single 
family consisting of a Cock and five 
orsix Hens, of some choice breed — 
‘the exact number of females depend- 
ing on their size and the space 
available—make a cheerful group. 
Or some of the smaller Pheasants 
may be patronised—such as the 
Versicolor or the Mongolian ; cr 
the Common Pheasant and its 
varieties, Bohemian, Ring-necked, 
Pied, and White. The Golden 
Pheasant (one of, if not quite, the 
smallest) is painfully shy, and 
does not seem to take pleasure, 
like the Peacock, in displaying 
the glories of his gorgeous cos- 
tume ; besides which, the hens 
are delicate in constitution. The 
Lophophorus (not a Pheasant), if 
within reach of the amateur’s 
purse, is unrivalled for the metal- 
lic splendour of his hués, although 
one cannot help wishing that he 
possessed a little more grace in 
his form and movements. 

The larger Pheasants are better 
suited for the ampler space of the 
pheasantry proper than for the 
aviary. Reeves’s Pheasant car- 
ries a tail more than a yard long, 
indeed, as long as a Peacock’s, 
which would be broken and 
spoiled where there was not plenty 
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of room to wear it with dignity 
and turn about with ease. 

This species, a native of Thibet, 
introduced so recently as 1868, is 
called in France the Faisan vénéré, 
because the superstitious Thibe- 
tans burn incense before it, as if 
it were the king or the Grand 
Lama of Pheasants. In truth, it 
is clad in royal attire of bright 
differently-sized scales, diversely 
tinted and shaded—along the 
back, gold scales edged with 
sable ; white scales edged with 
black on the wing-coverts ; white 
and light buff scales tipped with 
dark brown on the breast and 
sides. Add to this its excep- 
tional size, its bold carriage, its 
gteat fecundity, and its robust 
constitution, and assuredly we 
have a bird with a future before 
it, both as game in the preserve 
and as an ornament in the phea- 
santry. 

More than one species of Phea- 
sant should not be attempted to 
be kept in the same enclosure. 
Incompatibility of temper will 
render such association most un- 
desirable. The male Silver Phea- 
sant, for instance, becomes, with 
age, a savage and ferocious tyrant. 
It may be added that the price of 
many of these splendid birds has 
of late years fallen so considerably 
as to make them obtainable by 
persons for whom they had hither- 
to been ‘sour grapes.’ Thus, a 
pair of Reeves’s Pheasants were 
worth, at first, 1207.; in April 
1874 they dropped to 14/., and 
in 1880 to 5/. At the present 
date they may be had for some- 
thing less. If figures have any 
eloquence or meaning, they pro- 
claim the marvellous rapidity with 
which this noble bird has multi- 
plied in Europe. 

Particulars of current prices 
can easily be obtained from the 
principal dealers in foreign ani- 
mals, such as Messrs. Charles 
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Jamrach and J. Abrahams, both 
of St. George’s-street, London, E. ; 
Mr. William Cross, of Earl-street, 
Liverpool ; and others. The Paris 
Acclimatation Society, as well as 
the Antwerp and the Hamburg 
Zoological Societies, sell all the 
birds they can spare, and even, 
we may say, make a trade of it. 
And the international communi- 
cation between those various es- 
tablishments, like that of Ex- 
changes and Bourses, is so rapid 
and frequent, that the prices of 
each place soon find their level 
and differ but slightly. 

As a Bantam or other small 
Hen will most frequently be em- 
ployed to hatch the eggs of many 
species of gallinaceous birds, I 
borrow a list of their respective 
times of incubation from Mon- 
sieur E. Leroy’s Aviculture* 
(which has also suggested the title 
of the present Article), a book 
full of interesting details respect- 
ing the natural history of galli- 
naceous birds especially, besides 
being an excellent practical guide 
to their breeding and rearing. 

The period of incubation is 
twenty-three days for the eggs of 
Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst, 
and Swinhoe Pheasants ; twenty- 
five for those of Common, Ring- 
necked, Versicolor, and Reeves’s 
Pheasants ; twenty-three for those 
of Californian Colins ; twenty-two 
for those of Partridges; seven- 
teen or eighteen for those of Quails 
and Chinese Partridges ; twenty- 
eight for Tragopans and Mandarin 
Ducks. But please note that the 
figures of twenty-two, twenty- 
three, and twenty-five days are 
given as the average duration ; 
which duration may vary and the 
hatching be hastened or retarded 
one or two days, according to the 
temperature of the weather, the 

* Aviculture, L'E 
Didnt. ot Cie) — 


Par 
(Paris: Firmin, 
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assiduity of the Hen, the fresh- 
ness of the eggs, and other in- 
telligible causes. Lophophorus’s 
eggs take twenty-seven days to 
hatch 


The knowledge of these various 
periods of incubation allows you 
to confide the eggs of different 
gallinaceous birds to the same Hen 
to hatch; and, very often, you 
may have only a few of each. 
Thus, suppose you give your Hen 

of the Common Pheasant on 
the lst of the month, you may 
add Golden Pheasant’s eggs on 
the 3rd, Partridge’s on the 4th, 
and the hatching of all will take 
place simultaneously, namely, on 
the 26th. You need feel no 
anxiety about the result. The 
motley brood will live in harmony 
(so long, at least, as they are quite 
young and need to live together), 
and the Hen will bestow on them 
her maternal affection and care 
with the utmost impartiality. 

Artificial Incubators are now 
so improved as to render good 
service. Though they do not yet 
come up to the Hen, they never- 
theless can be made useful auxi- 
liaries, by the simultaneous em- 
ployment of the natural and the 
artificial hatching nurse. Suppose, 
for instance, you come into pos- 
session of a considerable quantity 
of valuable eggs—Pheasant’s or 
other—a good plan is to confide, 
on the same day, a portion of 
them to the drawer of the Incu- 
bator, and the rest to one or two 
Hens or to an experienced Turkey- 
hen. When hatched, the mother- 
less chicks can be added to the 
broods of the living mothers. 
Only, if you wish the Incubator 
to supplement the work of one 
or more Hens, you must not 
forget to begin with the machine 
some twenty-four hours sooner 
than with the living birds, to 
allow for the slower progress and 
later result of artificial hatching. 


At a pinch more extraordinary 
expedients have been resorted to. 
The author of Za Chasse Pratique 
mentions the feat performed by 
one of his cousins, who, night and 
day, for a dozen days, kept five 
Quail’s eggs at the proper temper- 
ature, and brought out five healthy 
young ones. Examples of Per- 
sonal Incubation by amateurs 
might be multiplied, without 
citing the wicked Dey of Algiers 
who, when his pirates brought 
him Christian captives, set them 
as task-work to hatch Hens’ eggs. 
At Rheims, Monsieur C., a pas- 
sionate lover of birds, continued 
for several days the incubation of 
a sitting of Silver Pheasants’ eggs 
(which an idle and good-for- 
nothing Hen had shamefully 
abandoned), with perfect suc- 


* CSS, 


Monsieur Leroy relates that 
one of his friends, a middle-aged 
man and a fanatic fowl-fancier, 
found one summer morning a 
sitting Hen, to whom he was 
carrying her breakfast, dead on 
the nest. Three chickens had 
just burst the shell; seven eggs 
remained to be safely brought to 
the hatching-point. An immedi- - 
ate decision had to be taken. 

‘I will do it myself,’ he said. 
After introducing the three chicks _ 
to a nursing Hen, who fortunately | 
did not refuse to adopt them, 
he put the eggs into a perforated 
cardboard box lined with cotton- 
wool, drew on his night-cap, 
jumped into bed, placed the box 
where it would get most of his 
natural warmth, and drew the 
eider-down coverlid over all. In 
this situation he remained twenty- 
four hours, without being able to 
close an eyelid. The chirpings 
of the chickens in their shells and 
his attempts to answer them, and 
to play the part of a sitting Hen, 
kept him incessantly on the alert. 
It was heavy work, but received 
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its recompense in seven lively 
chickens, 

‘Three and seven,’ he trium- 
phantly exclaimed, ‘make ten. 
— not so bad a hatch, after 

An aviary colonised by a large 
flock of the Australian Warbling 
Grass Paroquet (the Perruche on- 
dulée of French dealers), and no- 
thing else, offers an amusing stock 
of birds which may even be made 
profitable by those who care to 
turn an honest penny. Although 
they seem to thrive best in large 
societies, where they may join 
whole troops of companions in 
their whirring flight and sing in 
chorus, a few adult pairs will suffice 
to begin with. They will lay and 
hatch their ivory-white little eggs 
in short sections of the branches 
of trees, with the bark left on, 
and a hole made to imitate a 
natural cavity. After taking pos- 
session of this recess, they will 
sit within and look out of win- 
dow, like village gossips spying 
their neighbours’ movements. If 
a half-rotten bit of willow tree-top 
be offered them, they will exca- 
vate the needful hole themselves ; 
and if a workman is to be judged 
by his chips, they certainly work 
hard. They do not seem to care 
about any lining to their nest, the 
dry non-conducting wood being 
warm enough, as well as clean. 
In these primitive homes without 
hands they will rear broods of six, 
eight, ten, or more young ones 
(which sell at prices not to be 
despised) ; and when they once 
make a start in breeding, they go 
on bravely throughout the warm 
season. The parent birds must 
be well supplied with food to 
carry to their young, consisting of 
a mixture of breadcrumbs, garden 
vegetables, as lettuce, chopped 
fine, together with some animal 
or fleshy substance, as hard-boiled 
egg. Minced boiled bullock’s 
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heart is an esteemed ingredient 
with many bird-rearers (as a sub- 
stitute for deficient insect food) 
not only for these, but for the 
chicks of the whole tribe of Fowls 
and Pheasants. 

In a mixed aviary there should 
be a mixed supply of food, com- 
prising every kind of nourishment 
given to birds in confinement. 
They can then pick and choose 
for themselves, taking only what 
best suits their taste and their 
stomachs. Besides which, to have 
enough for all, there should al- 
ways be a little too much, in 
order that the weak may find 
something to eat after the stronger 
have had their fill. In conse- 
quence of access to this stock of 
diverse provisions a sick bird from 
a cage where there is little variety 
of food will often recover its 
health after a short sojourn in an 
aviary. ‘True, the greater liberty 
and opportunities for exercise may 
have something to do with it. 
I have even taken pity on ailing 
cage-birds in a dealer’s shop, and 
bought them cheap as a specula- 
tion ; and, on submitting them to 
a course of aviary régime, have 
had the pleasure of seeing thei 
regain strength and spirits. Fail- 
ures, however, must be confessed 
to, if the patients’ weakness is too 
far advanced or their lungs at- 
tacked. And their little lives 
often hang on so slender a thread! 

In addition, therefore, to the 
seeds usually given to birds— 
wheat,.oats, barley, canary, hemp, 
rape, millet-—I would recommend, 
in an aviary, to set before the 
inmates bread soaked in water or 
milk—this is indispensable for 
Robins, Hedge-Sparrows, War- 
blers, and the like, and will be 
enjoyed by other birds not usually 
counted amongst the soft-billed— 
cooked carrots, potatoes, greens, 
and other crumbs from the rieh + 
man’s table, besides scraps, vege- 
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table and animal, not good enough 
for the servants; buck-wheat, 
groundsel, chickweed, plantain ; 
afresh green grassturf, frequently 
renewed, of which the birds will 
not only bite and suck the blades, 
but will search in the earth there- 
to adherent for worms, grubs, un- 
suspected seeds, and digestive 
grains of gravel and stone. When 
the heart of a broccoli, a cabbage, 
or lettuce is cut out in the gar- 
den it will be seen what delight 
is afforded by throwing down to 
them the rooted stump with the 
outer leaves attached, and leaving 
it for their amusement twenty- 
four hours. 

Several baths, too, there should 
be in different parts of the 
aviary, to prevent quarrels for 
the privilege of bathing ; besides 


which quarrels the first comer, in” 


his strength and his joy, often 
splashes out nearly all the water 
in the bath, leaving only low tide 
for the second visitor. A good 
thing is to plant in the aviary a 
few ordinary deciduous shrubs, 
such as white-thorns, dog-roses, 
sloe-bushes, but not with an ex- 
pectation of their growing or even 
living. The Bullfinch has a bad 
name for disbudding fruit-trees ; 
but he is comparatively innocent. 
Your shrubs will not have been 
planted an hour before you will 
see your Goldfinches committing 
still worse havoc by stripping the 
bark from every tender twig. It 
is bad for the shrubs, but good 
for them ; and at any rate is an 
agreeable pastime which is not 
difficult or costly to provide. 
There are birds whose beauty 
can only be seen at a near ap- 
proach and on close inspection. 
They do not strike you at a dis- 
tance, like the Red Cardinal, the 
Golden Oriole, the Blackbird, and 
similar one-coloured or two-co- 
loured subjects. Such birds are 
fitting occupants of an aviary, and 


amongst them the Californian 
Colins, or Quails, claim a place. 
I regret that space does not per- 
mit a more lengthened notice of 
these very interesting birds. It 
would be difficult to describe their 
minute spots and multitudinous 
markings ; the droll sort of mous- 
tache at the base of the beak, and 
the peculiar black plume on the 
head—the mark of bird-aristo- 
cracy, according to Toussenel— 
coquettishly curved forwards in 
very original style. All these 
points are visible near at hand; 
whereas a pair of Colins (they are 
monogamous, like Partridges and 
Guinea-fowl), seen far off in an 
open field, would be taken to be 
ordinary smutty-looking birds. 

In fact, a long list might be 
made of birds whose plumage, 
inconspicuous at a distance— 
which is doubtless conducive to 
their safety in a wild state—is 
admirable on close inspection. 
Such birds are evidently fit in- 
mates for an aviary, other condi- 
tions, as temper and tameability, 
being favourable. A good ex- 
ample isthe migratory Turtle Dove 
of our woods, which only spends 
the summer with us—a beautiful 
bird, clad in a harmonious mixture 
of the softest hues. Reared from 
the nest it is quiet, peaceable 
with its fellow-prisoners, and all 
that can be desired, although its 
full beauty is not attained until 
its second year. And its cvo, 
sounding something like the far- 
off croak of a frog, is neither so 
loud nor so wearisome as the 
never ceasing cry of the Collared 
Turtle. 

A smaller favourite, on better 
acquaintance, is the poor little 
Ortolan, which is caught, im- 
ported, and fatted to be eaten, 
making at most two pitiable scanty 
mouthfuls. If you rescue it from 
neck-wringing at the poulterer’s 
hands, you will be rewarded by 
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the cheerful manners which set 
off its eccentric stylé of dress. A 
curious yellow skin surrounds its 
full black eye. The head and 
neck of the male are grayish- 
green or greenish-gray, whichever 
you please ; the back and wings 
are handsomely marked with 
brown ; its little chant, which 
cannot be called a song, is an 
abbreviation of its near relation’s, 
the Yellow Hammer’, and is 
uttered, like a watchman’s cry, at 
the least disturbance after night- 
fall, at hours when most other 
birds are silent. 

Many birds are admissible 
merely for the elegance of their 
form and the grace or quaint- 
ness of their movements. When 
vocal skill is present, as with 
Warblers, the amateur can reason- 
ably desire no more. Unfortu- 
nately, many of them are insect- 
eaters, and therefore difficult to 
keep long in confinement. 

In a mixed aviary, the grand 
point is to associate birds which 
will consent to live together with- 
out mutual internecine jealousies 
and quarrels. This is not so easy 
as at first sight may appear. 
‘ Birds in their little nests agree,’ 
says homely goody Dr. Watts; 
which they do not if there is a 
young Cuckoo amongst them. 
And after they have left the nest, 
the principle of the survival of 
the strongest is very rapidly de- 
veloped. Most small seed-eating 
birds, such as Linnets, Canaries, 
and so on, will get on well 
enough; but Hens cannot be 
safely admitted into a small-bird 
aviary—that is, some Hens ; for, 
like ladies, they differ wonder- 
fully in temper. A Hen, hither- 
to inoffensive, seized a cock Chaf- 
finch in her beak, and would have 
killed him as she would have 
killed a mouse. But the victim 
screamed for help; my cook ran 
to the rescue ; the Chaffinch had to 
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spend six weeks in the infirmary ; 
and the Hen was transformed into 
boiled fowl and chicken broth. 

The pretty little Tits in general 
show their ill-will by refusing to 
live. When they survive, the 
best way of pleasing them and 
keeping them out of mischief is 
to give them a bone to pick. The 
Song-Thrush has hitherto been 
well-behaved ; but the Missel 
Thrush—a fine powerful bird, 
reputed to steal the young of 
other birds to feed its own with 
—will play the ogre, even with 
its brothers born in the same 
nest ; and the Blackbird’s conduct 
is little better. The Starling’s 
restlessness worries to death the 
companions who ought to be its 
feathered friends. One of ‘the 
Starling’s most harmless amuse- 
ments is to take a ride on the 
back of a Hen. 

The Californian Colin, not un- 
kind to smaller creatures, takes a 
pleasure in tormenting bigger 
birds than himself. This fault 
is, in fact, an excess of bravery, 
exerted for the protection of his 
single spouse. A pair of Bantams, 
introduced to the aviary in order 
that the Hen might hatch Colin’s 
eggs, could never be left to feed 
or rest in peace. At first, the 
Bantam cock was patient ; per- 
haps he thought that so small an 
opponent could not mean serious 
insult. But, the misunderstand- 
ing growing worse and worse, the 
cock at last slew the aggressor 
Colin by a well-deserved dagger- 
stroke of his spur. I gave the 
slaughtered bird to a neighbour, 
who stuffed the skin and ate the 
flesh, which was pronounced de- 
licious, 

If these few indications will 
help the reader to meet the re- 
sponsibility of a promiscuously 
peopled aviary, I shall be very 
glad to have written them. 

E, 8. DELAMERE. 





‘AT EVENING ON THE TOP OF FESOLE.’ 
A Dialogue. 


‘ AND so you leave Florence and 
Italy to-morrow, Miss Young! 
You have made Florence doubly 
pleasant to me, pleasant as I 
always find the fair city.’ 

‘It is very good of you to say 
so, Mr. Darley, and I am sure you 
have made Florence very plea- 
sant to us. Indeed, my mother 
was saying only this morning how 
useful and nice to us you have 
been. But, you see, she must be 
getting back to England now; 
there are the boys coming home 
for the Easter holidays, and all 
that.’ 

‘Well, I suppose it is neces- 
sary. But you won't like leaving 
Italy ? 

‘Why, of course it is. No, I 
shall be very sorry to leave Italy, 
and yet I shall be glad, for some 
things, to get back. It will feel 
so much like home after all this 
travelling, and seeing all these 
things.’ . 

‘Yes, no doubt you will bless 
the first green fields and hedgerows 
you see in England; they give 
your eye such a sense of relief and 
quiet.’ 

‘You are going to stay on here 
some time with Mr. Paget, are 
you not? He tells me now you 
have left the hotel where you met 
us, you have got such pleasant 
rooms.’ 

‘No, I don’t think I shall stay 
on here any longer after this 
week,’ 

* Why, I thought you intended 
to stay on right into the summer, 
and he intended to read all the 
gossiping old historians, and you 


meant to hunt up every Luca 
della Robbia, and devote yourself 
to that terrible Dante.’ 

‘So I did, but I’m not going to 
now. I’m going to leave Florence ; 
I'm tired to death of it.’ 

‘Why, just now you said it was 
always so pleasant ; and what will 
Mr. Paget do? 

‘O, Paget, Paget! I suppose 
he'll come with me, or else he 
won't. I used to think Florence 
pleasant, but I don’t now.’ 

‘Well, you are a changeable 
person.’ 

‘So would you be if— But do 
you really think me a changeable 
person, Miss Young?’ 

‘ No, Mr. Darley, I don’t think 
—at least I didn’t think that you 
were.’ 

‘ Well, but what did you think 
about me? I think you thought 
something about me.’ 

‘Perhaps I did. One thinks 
something about everybody, you 
know ; but perhaps I don’t think 
it now.’ 

‘I suppose you thought some- 
thing about Mr. Paget too? 

‘O yes, I thought something 
about Mr. Paget, of course. I 
like him very much.’ 

‘But how differently did you 
think, when you thought about 
Mr. Paget and myself? 

‘ That’s a very difficult ques- 
tion. I—at least we—thought you 
very nice too; but—’ 

* But—but what, Miss Young? 

‘O, nothing, except that I 
thought so. But just listen to 
that old German gabbling out of 
the guide-book to all his party.’ 
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‘But I want to ask you how 
differently you thought; and I 
want you to understand me, and 
not to look too serious.’ 

‘Why, you don’t think I’m 
serious, do you? 

‘Well, as a rule you are not 
serious, certainly ; you are delight- 
fully gay. But there is acertain 
quality of seriousness about you ; 
and you are always very serious 
when I want to say anything to 
you. Remember how serious you 
were that day when we looked at 
the Giottos in Assisi.’ 

‘Yes, but that was some time 
ago, and— But let us talk of some- 
thing else, and be friends.’ 

* But we were friends at Assisi, 
were we not? Only—’ 

‘I say, Darley, come along. 
Mrs. Young says she'd like to 
look inside the cathedral before 
we get into the carriage, though 
it does look like a meeting-house 
except for the tower.’ 

*O, Idon’t care for the cathe- 
dral, thanks, and I believe, 
Miss Young, you would, would 
you not, prefer to finish your sketch 
of that doorway? It will be soon 
done now.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps I should ; that 
is, I think that I ought to finish 
it.’ 

‘ All right, Paget ; we'll join you 
in five minutes. I’d just like to 
sketch Caregyi in the distance my- 
self; it looks so well just now 
with the sun on it.’ 

‘ Well, don’t be long coming 
down.’ 

‘Had you not better get your 
sketch-book out now they have 
gone, Mr. Darley, and begin 
Careggi ? 

*O, my sketch-book! O, I 
suppose I must have forgotten 
it!’ 

* Never mind, here’s a leaf from 
my block, and you can put it on 
= Bedeker ; and here’s a pen- 
c , 
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‘Thanks; but I don’t want to 
sketch at all.’ 

‘ You are changeable, indeed !’ 

‘I want to sit here and talk to 
you and look at you, as you are 
going away to-morrow.’ 

‘ But if you look at me I shall 
be embarrassed and unable to 
sketch too. Besides, you know 
Careggi looks so well just now, 
with the sun on it.’ 

‘ Bother Careggi !’ 

‘ What, Careggi, where you say 
the rhododendrons are so splen- 
did later on, and where the well 
is which they threw the doctor 
down who was said to have has- 
tened that Medici to die—which 
one was it? These Medici are so 
puzzling. I’ve only just got the 
difference between Cosimo Pater 
Patrie and Cosimo the Grand 
Duke into my head.’ 

‘I really don’t know. But I 
wish you were not going away to- 
morrow. I don’t know when [ 
shall see you again, if I ever do.’ 

‘Why, mother asked you to 
come and see us, if you ever found 
yourself in our neighbourhood.’ 

‘If I ever do! I suppose I 
should walk over some Sunday, 
and find you coming ovt of 
church. And you'll give me a 
real Sunday lunch—roast beef, 
Yorkshire-pudding, and plum- 
pudding; and then you would 
show me your house, and perhaps 
your favourite cow in the field 
after lunch; and Mrs. Young 
would be very distant, and you 
would be very stiff and reserved 
and unlike what you are in Flo- 
rence.’ 

* What a splendid picture, down 
to the cow even! And my good 
brother will look at you through 
his eyeglass, and offer you a 
cigar, and say queer fellow or 
good fellow of you, “should think,” 
when you are gone. But you 
won’t really leave Florence ? 

* Yes, I shall, and knock about 
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somewhere, spending my time as 
uselessly as [ usually spend it. 
But do you traly expect me to 
come some day, Miss Young? 

‘Yes; [ shall be very disap- 
pointed if you don’t come. We 
have been such good friends, and 
mother likes you, and—and we 
have been such good friends, you 
know !’ 

‘ Then I certainly shall try to 
come. And perhaps—will you 
let me begin to talk again as I 
did at Assisi ? 

‘I don’t know. But I can’t 
sketch if you put your arm across 
my block, Mr. Darley. And I 
think it’s quite finished now—I 
could finish it at home.’ 

* Never mind finishing it. Let 
us finish something else, which 
may remain unfinished for ever 
if we don’t do it now. Please 
look me in the eyes, and let me 
go on with what I said at Assisi 
amonthago. Only then you said 
it was very painful and sudden, 
and you had never dreamed of it. 
Have you ever done so since ? 


‘Mr. Darley, I think—but I 
hear Mr. Paget calling. We must 
go home.’ 

‘But may I not come home 
with you—I mean to England, 
and further? Will you not trust 
me to find you a home ? 

‘Darley, Darley, where 
you? 

* Your eyes look yes, and your 
lips say “Yes.” Thank you, 
thank you; it shall, indeed, be a 
home.’ 

‘ Darley, I say, didn’t you hear 
me? What a long five minutes 
your Careggi takes! It’s getting 
late, and Mrs. Young is in the 
carriage. But—but I hope no- 


are 


thing is the matter, Miss Young? 
thank 


‘No; nothing at all, 
you.’ ' 
‘No, nothing is the matter 


- Paget, and I'm very sorry for 


being so late. But, yousee, Miss 
Young and I have settled—I 
mean we have arranged—to leave 
Florence and go home—to make 
a home, you understand.’ 

©. E. D. 
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Earty March, whose black east wind 
Blew without pity, 

Bringing, with relentless mind, 
Dust from the City. 


Even March east winds may be 
Love's agents, chosen 

To assert his empery 
In hearts half-frozen. 


She could scarcely keep her feet ; 
O, such a Venus! 

Just the breadth of Harley-street 
Lying between us. 
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Crimson was her little hat, 
Crimson the feather ; 

Piquantly on her they sat, 
Well matched together. 


Sudden came a mighty gust— 
But I forgave it ; 

Off goes hat! so speak she must : 
*O, please to save it !’ 


In my unsuspecting face 
Came the hat flying ; 
She to keep her hair in place 

Vainly was trying. 


Cold red hands and dainty dress 
Go ill together : 

In my nervous awkwardness 
I crushed the feather. 


Then she smiled, and, blushing, said 
She was so sorry ; 

Every word fresh arrows sped 
Into the quarry. 


Smoothing down her ruffled hair, 
Loose in its glory, 

Fit she was for painter there, 
For poet’s story. 


Then she spoke again to me— 
‘O, tis no matter ; 

Accidents like this must be 
Good for the hatter.’ 


Who am I, to hope to win 
Treasure like this is ? 

Would that I were of her kin, 
Sharing her kisses ! 


If a stranger in such wise 
Captive is taken, 

What of him who in those eyes 
Love shall awaken ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
RESIGNATION. 


Paving Mowsray had been the 
cause of the first real anger and 
estrangement between Madame 
de Maulévrier and her eldest son. 
After the English people were 
gone, Gérard had told his mother 
that it was impossible for him to 
fulfil the engagement she had 


made for him with Mademoiselle’ 


de Brye. As no business arrange- 
ments had been entered into yet, 
it was possible to withdraw, and 
he insisted that it must be done: 
He would not marry for years, he 
said—if ever. 

Madame de Maulévrier quite 
refused to take this view of things : 
she called him a weak-minded 
fool ; she declared that her wishes 
and plans should be carried out, 
and absolutely refused to write 
to Madame de Brye on the sub- 
ject. She used all the authority 
of a French mother, with a reso- 
lute will which doubled it. The 
habit of his life was too strong for 
Gérard, and his passionate pro- 
testings soon died down into a 
kind of sulky resignation. But 
he could not so easily forgive his 
mother, and leaving her in cold- 
ness and anger, he went back that 
same afternoon to the gaieties of 
Boiscarré. 

In the next few days he had a 
good deal of talk with the royal 
guest there, who took a fancy to 
him, for there was something 
Spanish about Gérard, and the 
Prince was more intelligent than 
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most of his own usual companions. 
The end of it was that Gérard, 
with one or two others of the 
Boiscarré party, went with the 
Prince and his suite to Biarritz 
for two or three weeks, after which 
he invited them to pay him a visit 
in Spain. Thus a month or two 
went by before Gérard came back 
to Maulévrier. 

Victor and Léon spent part of 
the time there with their mother, 
and found life very dismal, for 
her disagreement with Gérard, 
whose return she longed for, but 
would not hasten by a letter, filled 
her with sternness and gloom. 
Things were presently brightened 
for the young men, however, by 
the arrival of M. de Brye and his 
family at the Maison Blanche. If 
Gérard’s absence was a little sur- 
prise to them, no one seemed to 
miss him much. Francoise, who 
ought to have felt it most, was in 
excellent spirits, and apparently 
not at all troubled with thoughts 
of the future. Even Madame de 
Maulévrier’s stiff severity did not 
damp her enjoyment of the coun- 
try, and of such society as was to 
be found there. 

The Marquise did not complain 
of Gérard to her younger sons, 
who could only guess that she 
was displeased with him by her 
seldom or never mentioning his 
name. The only person to whom 
she talked freely was her friend 
the Curé ; with him she had long 
consultations over Gérard’s future, 
and he and she agreed very well 
on the subject, their views of 
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conscience and duty being the 
same. The Curé, too, was rather 
angry with his old favourite, and 
could not understand this English 
craze which had taken possession 
of Gérard: though Madame de 
Mauljévrier did not teli even him 
all that she had seen and heard, 
she told him enough to fill him 
with astonishment, mingled with 
some contempt and pity, for 
Gérard had disappointed him. 
Of course, to Gérard’s mother, he 
did not hint at any secret feeling 
of scorn for the foolish young 
man; but it was the keenest touch 
of pain in the whole matter, 
though he told himself that he 
need not have been surprised. 
Gérard’s goodness, the Curé knew 
very well, had, to that time, been 
almost unnatural; he had loved 
him for it, had wondered at it, 
had never looked on him as a spe- 
cially strong character. 

The Cure was not a man who 


had trained himself to despise 
and ignore all human weaknesses ; 
he could love and understand 
sinners, even when their sins were 


of a dark colour. What he could 
not understand was the absurdity, 
the dishonourableness, as he 
thought it, the disloyalty, of wish- 
ing to give up a suitable engage- 
ment, so full of advantages for 
Gérard’s family and himself, so 
dear to his mother’s heart, for the 
pretty fair face of a heretic Eng- 
lishwoman, who had no money, 
no prospects, nothing, the Curé 
thought, which could make it in 
any way possible for Gérard to 
marry her. .And the best of it 
was that Gérard saw this himself ; 
he knew he could not marry 
Pauline Mowbray; it was not 
with any idea of marrying her 
that he wished to free himself 
from Frangoise de Brye; it was 
simply to please himself, to gain 
a sort of selfish independence by 
disappointing everybody, and re- 
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fusing to think of the interests of 
his family, of the Royalist cause, 
of anything but his own obstinate 
fancy. 

The Curé sat in his study and 
smiled, and thought that the. ro- 
mance in Gérard’s character, which 
he had always regarded with a 
sort of tenderness, was certainly 
an unfortunate possession for an 
eldest son, who had to come for- 
ward and live in the world with 
all its uninteresting duties 

‘Good-day, Gérard! I was 
thinking of you at that moment,’ 
said Monsieur Olivier, turning his 
head at the well-known footstep, 
which came along his passage in 
the quiet afternoon. 

‘I was not far off, you see,’ 
said Gérard, coming in and sitting 
down with his back to the light, 
near the open window, screened 
with reddening leaves. 

‘I see. When did you arrive? 

‘This is my arrival.’ 

‘You have not been to the 
chateau ?” 

‘No. I sent the carriage on, 
and walked from the top of the 
hill I thought I would pay you 
a visit in passing. Are you well, 
monsieur ? 

‘As well as usual—as well as 
troublesome thoughts will allow,’ 
said the Curé. He smiled a little, 
and looked keenly and sadly at 
the young man. 

Gérard’s eyes were hardly lifted 
to meet his. Some change had 
come upon him ; his friend was 
not sure whether it was an im- 
provement. He looked remark- 
ably handsome and distinguished, 
more manly than in his old hermit 
days. The dreamy sweetness of 
his expression seemed to have de- 
parted, making room for a sort 
of proud reserve that was almost 
sullenness. There was much more 
spirit and fire in his glance, and 
yet it was a dark fire which made 
the Curé reflect a little satirically 
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that Gérard always managed to 
look like the hero of a tragedy, 
either or bad. But, how- 
ever he looked, his old friend was 
glad to see him again, and leaned 
back with a smile on his face, 
quietly watching him. 

‘Well, I suppose you have 
brought me some news,’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘ You have been 
in a centre of politics. Tell me 
about your Prince, and his father, 
and our chances in Spain. Have 
you come back more loyal than 
ever, or is it all vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit ? 

‘I hate politics,’ said Gérard, 
sighing and shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘I rather think you are 
the happiest man, do you know. 
One day, perhaps, one feels en- 
thusiastic, and ready to fight, and 
so on; but then, as one is not ex- 
pected to fight, and only to make 


plots, and to kill time in any way - 


that comes uppermost, the worse 
and more stupid the better, why, 
one feels as if La Trappe would 
be the best place after all. At 
the same time, the Prince is a 
good fellow, if he was not such 
a Spaniard—bigoted, obtuse— 
but that is more the fault of his 
education. Yes, I was happy 
with him sometimes, but not al- 
ways. It is vanity, as you say— 
emptiness, bah! cloth of gold 
spread over a swamp ; but I have 
eome to the conclusion that all 
life is the same, dear monsieur.’ 

‘It seems that it is a pity you 
went to Spain,’ said the Curé. 

‘No; I am glad I went. I 
like to get a thorough sight of 
things, even if they are disap- 
pointing,’ said Gérard. 

‘And I, sitting here at home, 
like to see with your eyes,’ said 
the Curé. ‘So begin, my friend, 
and tell me your adventures, un- 
less you are in a hurry to go 
home.’ 

‘My mother will not expect 
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me yet,’ replied Gérard ; and he 
began, and went on talking, per- 
haps, for an hour, the Curé ask- 
ing many questions. Certainly, 
no one who listened to these two 
would have thought that one of 
them hated politics, or that their 
cause seemed to them in any way 
vanity and vexation. 

Gérard by this time was grow- 
ing gentler and more cheerful. 
The Curé, who had trained him 
from his boyhood, had a great 
influence over him, and always a 
soothing and pleasant one. This 
did not fail now; yet the old 
tutor could not deceive himself as 
to the change in his pupil. The 
world had laid her hand on Gérard, 
and, though he did not love her, 


‘she had hardened him ; he had 


lost faith and hope; she had 
breathed on his illusions, and they 
were withered. Victor would find 
him a more congenial companion 
now. He had certainly suffered, 
and the suffering had done him 
more harm than good. One con- 
sequence of this hardening, how- 
ever, ought to have pleased Mon- 
sieur Olivier, who had disapproved 
so highly of Gérard’s romance. 

‘Your mother will be glad to 
see you,’ he said, when the his- 
tory seemed to have come to an 
end. ‘She has Victor and Léon 
at home with her, yet when you 
are away she is lonely.’ 

‘She has not written to me,’ 
said Gérard, his face clouding 
over. 

* That was your fault, my friend. 
She was right, and you were 
wrong.’ 

‘As La Trappe does not seem 
possible, I suppose she will be 
satisfied,’ said Gérard. 

At the same moment they heard 
through the open door a footstep 
coming up the garden-path be- 
tween the flowers—late roses, 
carnations, lilies—and the Curé 
could only glance his disapproval 
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of the bitterness with which this 
was said, for there was a sharp 
rap on the outer door, and the 
Marquise’s voice said loudly, 

‘Monsieur le Curé, have you 
seen anything of Gérard ? 

‘Go and meet her,’ said M. 
Olivier; and Gérard, with his 
instinct of obedience, got up and 
went, 

Nobody but the white cat, 
who was sitting on the step, saw 
that meeting under the vine arches 
which made Madame de Maulé- 
vrier so happy. She forget her 
sternness, she forgot that she had 
been angry with Gérard, when he 
came to meet her along the little 
blue passage ; and they kissed each 
other as if it was an ordinary 
good-morning of days long ago, 
before anything had happened to 
disturb their peaceful relations. 
Something in Gérard’s manner 
told Madame de Maulévrier that 
he had come back meaning to be 
good to her, to carry out her 
wishes ; and she at once made up 
her mind that she would not re- 
proach him for his long absence, 
which, after all, had been spent 
in a most loyal and approved 
fashion. Looking up at Gérard, 
her face was as happy as a girl’s. 
Poor Victor and Léon had never 
seen such smiles, such softness ; 
they would not have known their 
mother. 

‘I thought I should find you 
here,’ she said ; and she held him 
by the arm, that he might not 
escape her again, while she called 
out, ‘ Monsieur le Curé, have you 
done with Gérard? It is my turn 
now. I am going to take him 
home.’ 

Thus summoned, the Curé came 
out and joined them. He was a 
little amused and a little touched 
by her perfect satisfaction, and 
thought to himself how easy it 
was to make a woman happy. 

‘Only give her the creature she 
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loves best, however discontented 
and half-hearted he may be. She 
loves him all the more for having 
made her angry, and disappointed 
her. Now she will be more 
wrapped up in Gérard than ever.’ 

But to her he only remarked 
how well Gérard was looking, and 
that he had had a fine education 
in politics, and had seen the world 
to great advantage. 

* But he does not wish to leave 
Maulévrier for it—do you, Gérard?’ 
said the Marquise. 

‘No,’ said Gérard ; ‘it would 
certainly be no improvement. 
The world and the people in it 
are duller than Mauleévrier.’ 

As he and his mother walked 
away through the village, and up 
the avenue, they talked at first 
unceasingly. He answered her 
questions about the Prince and 
his family, and asked questions 
himself about his brothers, to 
which she replied rather care- 
lessly. Then, as they came near 
the chiteau, there was a pause, 
which he broke by asking whether 
Monsieur and Madame de Brye 
were at the Maison Blanche. 

‘They have been there three 
weeks. I have seen them con- 
stantly. And ’—after a moment's 
hesitation she went on — this 
marriage, Gérard ; let us under- 
stand each other. Are you pre- 
pared—have youthought any more 
about it? I believe most people 
think Mademoiselle de Brye 
charming.’ 

‘No doubt she is charming, 
said Gérard calmly. ‘I thought 
it was already arranged ; we un- 
derstood each other before I left 
home. I have not changed my 
mind since.’ 

‘ Neither have I,’ said the Mar- 
quise. ‘ Well, she is a fortunate 
girl, and I think she is clever 
enough to know it. I shall not 
love her, for the young girls of the 
present day are not lovable; but 
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that will not matter to her at all 
—in fact, she will never find it 
out, for your wife must, of course, 
be my daughter. If she charms 
you, nothing more is necessary.’ 

‘She is charming,’ Gérard re- 
peated rather absently. 

It was no use beginning the old 
arguments over again. If Fate 
would have it, if that poor little 
Francoise was to belong to him, 
and he to her, they certainly might 
as well make the best of it. Of 
course, he did not love her, any more 
than his mother did ; but after all, 
nearly every marriage was of the 
same kind ; there would be plenty 
of money, and they need not be 
always together. None of the 
husbands and wives he had met 
lately cared for each other in the 


least, and yet their lives seemed* 


to go on very agreeably. 

Gérard was trying hard to for- 
get Pauline, to laugh at that fool- 
ish passion which had conquered 
him so completely, and which 
never, he knew very well, could 
have ended otherwise than as it 
did. He was trying hard and 
honestly, but for thecredit of man’s 
constancy one is glad to say that 
he was still far from success, 

‘I hope you will arrange it all 
with Madame de Brye as quickly 
as you can,’ he said to his mother, 
as they walked up under the 
trees. ‘The marriage had better 
be soon—in a few weeks, if you 
like.’ 

* Very well, we will see,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier, a little 
surprised. ‘ You are impatient; 
but Mademoiselle Frangoise ought 
to be flattered. I don’t know 
whether her father and mother 
will wish to lose her so soon.’ 

‘Just as they please,’ said 
Gérard. ‘Only the thing need 
not be put off long.’ 

‘Ah, old Gérard! how are you?’ 
eried Léon’s cheerful voice from a 
window. 
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‘ Yes, my son, go and talk to 
your brothers,’ said Madame de 
Maulévrier. ‘Come to me pre- 
sently in my room. You have 
made me very happy.’ 

Gérard was glad that she was 
happy. He certainly was not ; 
but he had lately been learning 
fine lessons of philosophy and 
manners—for instance, how to 
smile when you have the heart- 
ache—and’ Victor and Léon were 
surprised and glad to find that 
Gérard’s visit to Spain had made 
a man of him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FISHING. 


Tue Maison Blanche, so silent 
and lonely earlier in the summer, 
when Gérard had walked there 
with Pauline and Mr. Mowbray, 
had a very different aspect now. 
The court was full of flowers ; so 
was the gay little shining salon, 
which opened straight on the 
high paved walk under the win- 
dows. Servants and dogs and 
horses kept the place alive with 
noise. Through the pleasant sunny 
days this picnic-life in the woods 
went on merrily, untroubled by 
ghosts or storms. A wet day, 
which kept the inhabitants in- 
doors ; a windy night, howling in 
the crests of the pines that watch- 
ed over the ruined walls of the 
old chateau, might make Madame 
de Brye exclaim that such weather 
in the country was unbearable, 
and that it was time to go back 
to Tourlyon; but the wet day 
would end with a glorious red 
sunset, and the wind would fall 
in the early morning, so that she 
woke up to a world of quiet sun- 
shine, and she was contented 
again; and the picnic-life went 
on 


‘At this time of year the few 
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scattered people who lived in that 
country were all at home. Sep- 
tember had begun, and there were 
constant shooting: parties, followed 
by dinner-parties, small or large. 
Sometimes an enterprising lady 
would get up some theatricals, 
with a dance after them. At 
nearly all the chateaux people 
from Paris were staying, who 
added very much to the numbers 
and liveliness of the society. Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier went to none 
of these entertainments, and gave 
none herself—at least, while Gérard 
was away; but Madame de Brye 
found them delightful; and the 
dinners in her own tiny rooms, 
with coffee and talk outside the 
windows afterwards, were thought 
very agreeable by every one who 
came to them. There had always 
been a certain fascination about 
the Maison Blanche, partly from 
the strange old stories connected 
with it. The Brye family was 
one of the oldest in the province ; 
the present Comte was very popu- 
lar, and it had leaked out that his 
only child was likely to marry the 
Marquis de Maulévrier. 

As to the Maulévriers, they were 
not loved. Gérard and his mother, 
avoiding their neighbours, were, 
of course, disliked by them. Peo- 
ple hoped that Gérard’s marriage 
would improve him, and said it 
was a pity that Maulévrier was 
not to belong to one of his bro- 
thers. Victor, they said, had very 
good manners, and Léon and 
Jules, ‘les petits,’ were charming 
boys ; it was a wonder that any 
one so absolutely terrible as Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier could have 
sons like them. 

Frangoise and her mother, when 
they were alone, studied fashion- 
books, and did a good deal of 
needlework. Frangoise also played 
a variety of jerky little tunes on 
the pianoforte, or put on e pina- 
fore and drew flowers from Nature 
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in water-colour. She had some 
taste, but had not been well 
taught, and her flowers were very 
artificial ; however, she had many 
compliments, and Madame de Brye 
was not sure that she did not 
draw rather too well for an ama- 
teur. When they were tired of 
being indoors, and were not going 
to drive anywhere, these ladies 
went out into a meadow near the 
house, and caught small fishes in 
a brook that ran between two 
rows of trees there. 

Victor de Maulévrier came alone 
one afternoon to the Maison 
Blanche, and hearing that M. de 
Brye was out with his gun, and 
that the ladies were fishing, fol- 
lowed them into the meadow. 
They were sitting in a shady place, 
side by side on camp-stools, Ma- 
dame de Brye, having stuck her 
rod into the root of a tree, was 
working, with one eye on the 
water, while Francoise fished dili- 
gently. Nowand then they talked 
a little, and it seemed as if they 
had disagreed about something, 
for Frangoise looked rather flush- 
ed and sulky; and as Victor ap- 
proached softly over the grass, he 
heard the words, ‘If he does not 
come,’ in a decidedly angry tone. 
But she saw or heard that he was 
there, and she broke off suddenly 
without looking round. Victor 
did not think that he was himself 
the object of her indignation. 

* You, Monsieur Victor!’ said 
Madame de Brye, who was al- 
ways very friendly to him. ‘De- 
lighted to see you; but I thought 
it must be your brother. Is it 
true that he has come home? 

* Yes, madame,’ said Victor. 
‘ Gérard arrived yesterday.’ 

He looked at Frangoise, but 
she would hardly look at him. 
These weeks had established him 
and Léon on a very intimate foot- 
ing with their future connections, 
scarcely a day having passed with- 
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out their meeting; and though 
nobody, perhaps, perceived it but 
themselves, he and Francoise 
were the two who really under- 
stood each other. Not that they 
had ever talked to each other 
much ; but often, when other peo- 
ple were talking, their eyes would 
meet and smile; and Victor, 
though by no means the most 
silent man in the room, was the 
one who watched Francoise and 
knew her wishes, who managed 
that she should be amused, who 
kept bores away from her, and 
took every opportunity of finding 
himself near enough to speak to 
her. This little game had begun 
at Tourlyon, and was carried on 
even more successfully in the 


country ; yet, in words, they had, 


never exchanged anything but 
utter commonplaces ; and Madame 
de Brye was only conscious of 
Victor’s politeness to herself, and 
said to every one that he was 
the pleasantest young man she 
knew. 

On this occasion, after a quick 
glance at her daughter, she asked 
no more questions about Gérard, 
but talked to Victor about fish- 
ing. It was not a favourite 
amusement of his, but he knew 
something about everything, and 
_ had his own opinion on the best 
way of catching minnows. It 
was cool and pleasant there in 
the shady meadow, for the sun was 
hot that afternoon. He sat down 
at the foot of a tree, which rustled 
softly above his head ; the flowing 
stream made a refreshing little 
sound; and Victor, an  over- 
civilised man, without the small- 
est feeling for Nature, was yet 
conscious of a touch of Arcadian 
sentiment, an agreeable melan- 
choly. 

He had enjoyed the last few 
weeks, he hardly knew why. 
Most men would have been bored 
by such a sylvan existence. It 
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had come to an end, and he was 
a little sorry, though he had never 
expected any other end but. Gé- 
rard’s triumphant return. He sat 
there talking to Madame de Brye, 
and looking under his eyelids at 
Francoise, who was evidently out 
of humour, and went on fishing 
gravely from her camp-stool. 

Victor talked to Madame de 
Brye about Paris, and allowed 
himself to speak of provincial life 
rather scornfully. He did not 
mind startling this good woman 
by the things he said ; and asmile 
and a shrug, on questions of poli- 
tics or religion, had conveyed to 
her mind vague ideas of free- 
thinking on those subjects, which 
she had not communicated to any 
one. Gérard, no doubt, was the 
best of the brothers in principle. 
Madame de Brye was deeply sorry 
in her heart that he was the least 
agreeable; and if any one had 
spoken ill of Victor in her pre- 
sence, she certainly, good Catho- 
lic as she was, would have de- 
fended him. 

All this Victor knew very well. 
He divined, as he sat there by the 
stream, that these ladies were 
slightly offended with Gérard, 
both for his long absence in 
Spain, and for his not coming im- 
mediately to the Maison Blanche 
on his return. Victor, who had 
a pretty fair idea of the state of 
the case all through, was not sur- 
prised at Gérard, and only laugh- 
ed at the airs of this young For- 
tunatus, who seemed to have 
everything laid at his feet, waiting 
on his pleasure. Victor never 
believed for a moment that Gé- 
rard really disliked the prospect 
before him : suspecting, both from 
his mother’s manner and Gérard’s, 
that the English infatuation had 
gone farther than he actually 
knew, he yet felt sure that it was 
only a passing fancy after all ; or, 
at any rate, nothing that was 
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likely to interfere with a man’s 
serious future. 

And the philosophical Victor, 
who had covertly watched Fran- 
coise de Brye till he knew every 
shade in her face and every move- 
ment of her eyelashes, did not 
feel himself exactly injured by 
Gérard’s privileges. He was loyal 
to his family ; more so, perhaps, 
than to Church or king ; and even 
now, with a little too much ad- 
miration for his brother’s intended 
wife, he would have given in 
cheerfully to the arrangement 
which made it possible for Gérard 
to marry her. He certainly did 
not confess even to himself that 
he wished it to fall through ; and 
he did not think this the least 
likely. The marriage was a con- 
venient one for the Bryes, as well 
as for themselves. They would 
forgive Gérard, he suspected, more 
than a little negligence ; and he 
did not think it necessary to talk 
about his brother or defend him 
now that he was, perhaps, slightly 
out of favour. That would mend 
itself soon enough, and Victor 
thought he might as well keep 
his own popularity. 

‘And do you think of spend- 
ing this winter at Tourlyon, ma- 
dame? he asked presently. 

‘One hardly knows yet,’ hesi- 
tated Madame de Brye. ‘It 
depends on—so many things. 
And where will you be this 
winter? With your regiment, I 
suppose, Where is that? 

‘Just now in Paris, but we 
expect to be sent to Africa.’ 

‘Indeed! Shall you enjoy 
that? 

‘Not too much,’ said Victor, 
with a shrug. ‘The climate, of 
course, is heavenly, but I don’t 
care for climates. I would rather 
be frozen in Paris than bask in 
sunbeams at Algiers, There is no 
place like Paris; and though you 
may not agree with me, madame, 
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I think Mademoiselle Frangoise 
does.’ 

Fanni looked round, and nod- 
ded her head, with a little smile. 

‘ Yes, I do agree with you,’ she 
said. 

‘ Ah, you are both young,’ said 
Madame de Brye. 

‘Pardon, madame ; Paris is the 
place for all ages. But I need not 
talk about it, for I know you do 
not really prefer Tourlyon, though 
you are good enough to say s0. 
If I could only persuade you to 
come to Paris this winter! Ma- 
demoiselle, use your influence, 
join your prayers to mine. But 
perhaps we ought to begin with 
M. de Brye. If he votes for 
Paris, we shall have gained ma- 
dame.’ 

Francoise looked up at him 
brightly, but then glanced at her 
mother, who was making a doubt- 
ful little fece. Her discontented 
look came back at once. 

‘ Ah, no,’ she said softly ; ‘it is 
no use talking: it is waste of 
time building castles in the air. 
Mamma and papa mean to live 
and die and be buried at Tour- 
lyon. They seem to think one 
town is as good as another. 
Tourlyon, Paris—it is the same 
thing, except that Tourlyon is a 
little the gayer, and has the . 
finest cathedral and the best gar- 
dens. Yes, you will find that I 
am right, monsieur.’ 

‘ Naughty child !’ said Madame 
de Brye, smiling, but she was 
really a little shocked. ‘ Well, 
yes, I agree with you, Monsieur 
Victor. Paris is very charming ; 
but, as I say, our plans for this 
winter depend on—many things, 
as you know already. And after 
all, if we were to spend it in Paris, 
it would be without the pleasure 
of your society, I suppose. Did 
not you say something about Al- 
giers ?’ 


‘ That is uncertain, as far as I 
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am concerned,’ said Victor. He 
got up, and stood for a minute or 
two lingering in the shade. ‘ One 
is sorry when pleasant things 
come to an end,’ he said. ‘I 
am going back to Paris, and it 
has no attractions just now ; hot 
and empty, or crowded with 
foreigners, who are much worse 
than nobody. English, Ameri- 
cans—I hardly know which are 
the most obnoxious.’ 

He talked on, watching Fran- 
goise, whose countenance had cer- 
tainly fallen a little at the mention 
of his going away. 

‘Yes, they are all detestable,’ 
said Madame de Brye. ‘ Even 
those people that your brother 
made acquaintance with. Madame 
de Maulévrier told me that though 


she liked them at first, she chang- 


ed her mind before they went 
away. It must really have been 
a great trial to her, entertaining 
them at Maulévrier. I thought 
it an extraordinary thing myself. 
I was very glad to ask them to 
dinner, and so on, to oblige your 
brother; but I should have been 
sorry to have them staying in my 
house. All their ways and ideas 
are so different from ours, so in- 
ferior. I suppose it is the case 
all through that nation, though 
they were good-looking people, 
certainly. What did you say, 
Monsieur Victor, about going 
away? My ears deceived me, 
I hope.’ 

* You are too kind ; but yes, I 
am afraid I must go. My leave 
ends in three weeks, and there are 
various things [ want to do before 
then. I half promised to join 
some of my friends for a week at 
Trouville. Now that Gérard is 
come home they hardly want me 
so much at Maulévrier.’ 

‘ Monsieur Gérard is not so like 
you that one can be a substitute 
for the other,’ said Madame de 
Brye. 
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‘Ah, madame, your goodness 
has made this neighbourhood a 
very different place to me. But 
as to Gérard, his Spanish visit 
has enlivened him wonderfully— 
you will see.’ 

‘On Sunday, perhaps, we may 
have an opportunity of seeing,’ 
said the Comtesse rather dryly. 
‘I want you to do me a favour— 
try and persuade your mother to 
come with you and your brothers 
to dine with us on Sunday. You 
don’t mean that you are going 
away sooner than that ? 

‘This was a farewell visit. I 
thought of going to-morrow,’ said 
Victor, with a little hesitation. 

‘ That is impossible. We must 
have you on Sunday. And next 
week M. de Brye will have a 
large shooting-party, and I know 
he depends on you as one of the 
best shots. Surely you cannot 
care for anything so frivolous and 
tiresome as Trouville ” 

Madame de Brye was quite 
animated, and Victor was rather 
pleased by her anxiety to keep 
him, though he was not sure 
whether he cared to stay. 

‘Ah, madame, it is the most 
dangerous flattery that makes one 
feel oneself necessary,’ he said, 
smiling. 

‘ It is not flattery,’ said Madame 
de Brye. ‘ We do not like being 
bored, and you amuse us. You 
are quite necessary to our com- 
fort—to Fanni’s and mine.’ 

‘Mamma, you talk very self- 
ishly,’ said Fanni, while Victor 
stood and stroked his black mous- 
tache, and looked at her thought- 
fully. ‘I think Trouville is de- 
lightful, and I don’t wonder that 
Monsieur Victor wants to go there. 
Why should he stay here a day 
longer than he likes? 

‘You see, madame, you are 
solitary,’ said Victor. 

‘Pardon!’ said Fanni, with a 
quick earnest look. ‘I did not 
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say mamma was solitary; I said 
she talked selfishly.’ 

Madame de Brye herself hardly 
understood this little passage, or 
Victor’s pleased look as he made 
Fanni the slightest bow of ac- 
knowledgment. 

‘I shall, at any rate, hope to 
be here on Sunday, madame,’ he 
said ; ‘ and, perhaps, for the shoot- 
ing-party—it is a great temptation. 
In the mean time I wish you good 
sport.’ 

As he spoke, Francoise jerked 
her line out of the water, and 
threw down the rod on the grass. 

‘It is too childish,’ she said, 
half to herself. 

‘ For my part, I find it amusing,’ 
said Madame de Brye, taking up 
her own. ‘One can fish and 
think.’ 

Victor had bowed his farewell, 
and was walking away up the 
meadow. 

‘ Think ! what is there to think 
about!’ said Frangoise. ‘ Nothing 
in the present, and the future 
certainly is not too attractive. 
Poor me! And these country 
amusements are to last for ever |’ 

She muttered the last words 
almost too low for her mother 
to hear them. 

‘Hush! You chatter so fast 
that you frighten the fish,’ said 
Madame de Brye. ‘I am sure I 
had a bite then—a very obliging 
fish, after all this conversation. I 
think, dear child, you must practise 
@ little meditation, and you must 
really try to improve your man- 
ners. Monsieur Victor is a charm- 
ing young man, and I am sure he 
wishes to be agreeable to you; 
but you were so cold and sulky 
to-day that he will go home and 
tell his mother you have a very 
bad temper.’ 

* Will he, do you think? said 
.Frangoise. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
TWO DUTIES. 


Girarp called the next day at 
the Maison Blanche, but the ladies 
were out, and he bore his disap- 
pointment with a cheerfulness 
which made Victor—rather to his 
own disgust—feel angry with him. 
Gérard repeated to his mother 
that night, however, that he did 
not wish for any delay, and that 
perhaps on Sunday she might find 
an opportunity of talking to 
Madame de Brye on the subject. 
But when Sunday came all plans 
were upset by a person who 
would never knowingly have in- 
terfered with Gérard’s duty. The 
people were assembled at mass in 
the village church, a reverent con- 
gregation ; in the long front pew 
sat Madame de Maulévrier and 
her three sons. Even Victor 
could not absent himself here, and 
even he confessed that M. Olivier’s 
clever preaching almost made up 
for the ugly monotonous singing 
and harsh voices of the village 
choir. The day was very warm, 
and even the incense in the 
church was overpowered by the 
strong scent from four great pots 
of gold-spotted lilies, which the 
Marquise had sent down to stand 
by our Lady’s altar. 

The Curé went up into his pul- 
pit, looking very pale, and began 
to preach with a certain hesitation 
in his manner, which passed off 
as he went on, his subject taking 
possession of him, as it generally 
did. He preached on the short- 
ness of life, and the utter foolish- 
ness of a man who made happiness 
his chief object in it. He had 
often spoken on this subject be- 
fore, but never with quite so 
much conviction, such positive 
uncompromising scorn of ‘ miser- 
able ends that end with self.’ 

‘What does it matter, my dear 
brothers,’ said the Curé, ‘how 
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these selves of ours spend the next 
few passing years, so that we go 
through them with our eyes fixed 
ona point beyond—if there is such 
a thing as a point in eternity?’ 

Just as he reached this word 
he hesitated again, stammered, 
stretched out his hands, and then 
sank down on his knees, his head 
falling forward on the pulpit- 
desk. 

Madame de Maulévrier had 
been listening devoutly, as she 
- always did, whether the sermon 
suited her or not. Gérard also 
had listened with a sort of melan- 
choly interest, for he felt as if his 
old frichd meant the sermon for 
him. Victor had condescended 
to listen, for he respected the 
Curé’s intellect more than that of 


most priests, and was even wish-* 


ing to argue with him, and ex- 
plain his disagreement, if he could 
have done it unknown to his 
mother. Léon only was thinking 
of something pleasant, far away 
from Maulévrier, and the Curé’s 
voice did not trouble his happy 
young consciousness at all. But 
for all that he was the most awake, 
the first to know what had hap- 
pened, and to spring to his feet 
and dart towards the pulpit when 
the Curé fell. For a few minutes 
there was a great confusion in the 
church, people crowding forward 
to see what had happened; but 
Madame de Maulévrier ordered 
them back. Her sons carried M. 
Olivier, who had fainted, out into 
the fresh air of the churchyard, 
and as soon as he was conscious 
again, and able to stand, helped 
him home to the Presbytére. 

He continued very ill all day ; 
the good fat little doctor hardly 
knew what to make of this sud- 
den attack, which at this time of 
‘the year could not very well have 
been caused by fasting, and talked 
dismally to Madame de Maulévrier 
about heart-disease. In the after- 
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noon the Curé fainted several 
times. There were, of course, no 
vespers, and the people stood in 
the street, and came by ones and 
twos to the gate to ask for their 
old friend ; they were all fond of 
M. Olivier, who was a lovable 
person, and knew how to manage 
them. 

Gérard stayed with him all day, 
and his mother came down mure 
than once from the chateau. As 
she walked home, late in the after- 
noon, she met her second son in 
the avenue. 

‘How did you find M. le 
Curé? said Victor, in his quiet 
way, turning to walk with her. 

‘I think he is very ill,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier. ‘ That 
little Caton is as stupid and 
ignorant as an owl. If he is 
not better to-morrow I shall send 
to Tourlyon for Dr. Lebas. Not 
that I believe in doctors; but 
when you don't know what is the 
matter, they may be of use in 
finding out.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Victor, smiling. 
‘And our good Gérard is still 
acting nurse ? 

‘Gérard will not leave him,’ 
said Madame de Maulévrier. ‘ He 
speaks to no one else. When the 
doctor asks him a question, he 
looks at Gérard, and answers him.’ 

‘Odd! said Victor. ‘But I 
suppose—Gérard must leave him 
by and by. He has not for- 
gotten that we dine at the Maison 
Blanche.’ 

* But I assure you that he has 
forgotten all about it!” said Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier, stopping 
short, startled, and looking at 
him. ‘So had I, to say the 
truth; this poor Curé’s illness 
had driven all such things out of 
my head. How tiresome! But 
we promised, and, of course, we 
must go—all but Gérard. I 
wish these good stupid people 
would let us alone.’ 
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Victor shrugged his shoulders. 
‘All but Gérard, ma mire!’ he 
repeated incredulously. 

‘Certainly. I suppose two 
young men will be enough for 
them.’ 

‘Madame de Brye would dis- 
pense with Léon and myself, if 
the choice lay between us and 
Gérard.’ 

‘Of course she would—natu- 
rally. But there happens to be 
no choice in the matter, so she 
must content herself.’ 

‘It is very unfortunate,’ said 
Victor gravely. 

‘Pardon ? 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

‘I don’t see the misfortune— 
and if it was, how would it mat- 
ter to you? The Bryes are not 
royalty, that one should neglect 
all one’s duties for them, They 
ought to understand, and they 
will, when I tell them.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Victor. ‘ Still, 
it is unfortunate that Gérard has 
not seen them yet. After being 
away so long, if he stays at home 
to-day it will look like indiffer- 
ence; and I think Madame de 
Brye will be surprised.’ 

‘You are very considerate for 
Madame de Brye. However, 
Gérard is not indifferent. He is 
in a hurry, on the contrary. He 
wishes me to arrange the whole 
thing as soon as possible.’ 

‘ Really !’ said Victor. 

‘Yes ; his heart is more in it 
than you think,’ said Madame de 
Maulévrier, in a decided manner. 
‘He told me the other day that 
the girl was charming. I don’t 
agree with him ; but, of course, I 
am glad he thinks so.’ 

‘He hardly behaves as if he 
thought so,’ said Victor, half aside. 


‘Mon Dieu, Victor, one would . 


think you were Madame de Brye’s 
son, not mine; you are so jealous 
for these people’s fancies and dig- 
nities. Don’t alarm yourself, pray ; 
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there is no danger of the thing 
falling through; the Bryes are 
bent upon it as much as we are, 
I suppose.’ 

Victor walked beside her in 
silence for a minute or two, hardly 
understanding his own feelings ; 
he was yet half afraid of betraying 
them. What harm, indeed, could 
it do him if his brother’s marriage 
fell through after all? Ought he 
not to be rather glad than sorry ? 
And yet he was nervously anxious 
that Gérard should not offend 
these people. - 

‘You are sure that Gérard has 
forgotten the dinner? he said 
presently. 

‘I believe so. At least, I am 
sure that he does not mean to go 
to it.’ 

‘I may as well go down and 
remind him? 

* Do as you please ; it will make 
no difference,’ replied the most 
plainspoken woman in France. 

Gérard came out to speak to 
his brother, and they took one or 
two turns up and down the paved 
walk in the garden. He was 
quite aware of the engagement, 
and had only forgotten to ask his 
mother to make his excuses to 
Madame de Brye. And this had 
not troubled him much; for he 
felt sure she would see things as 
he did, and make them of her own 
accord. 

‘Ah! and you think you are 
right, my dear ?’ said Victor, with 
an air of deliberation. 

‘Right? What else could Ido? 
said Gérard. 

‘Well, let us hope that they 
will understand, and admire your 
self-denial.’ 

‘It is not self-denial,’ said 
Gérard, with the old dreamy 
frankness that always amused his 
brother so thoroughly. 

This time, however, Victor's 
smile was of the slightest, and 
he said, with a little shrug, 
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‘Then you are mistaken—it 
must be. At least, we must all 
think that it is.’ 

Gérard laughed, and did not 
answer instantly. 

‘You are right, of course,’ he 
said. ‘ Well, my sentiments are 
in your hands. Make them out 
as fine as you like. One thing 
is certain—I shall not leave Mon- 
sieur le Curé this evening.’ 

‘Does it even strike you that 
you are a little inconsistent ? said 
Victor thoughtfully. 

‘How? 

‘Well, it is an awkward sub- 
ject, and no business of mine.’ 

‘Say what you please,’ said 
Gérard; and he did not at all 
intimate, as his mother had done, 


that Victor’s sayings would make. 


no difference. 

‘You seem to me to be holding 
back and pressing on at the same 
time. My mother tells me that 
you want things arranged as soon 
as possible, and that you are any- 
thing but indifferent to—to—’ 

‘Goon. I understand.’ 

‘Does it strike you that they 
will have to take all that on trust 
from my mother? Here you have 
been at home several days with- 
out seeing them.’ 

‘I went to see them, and they 
were out.’ 

‘ Well, yes; you did the barest 
civility. Now you snatch at the 
first excuse to stay away. You 
won't suspect me of wishing you 
ill. And it is not only for your 
own sake that I say all this, 
Gérard.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself; it 
will all come right by and by,’ 
said Gérard. 

‘I am sorry for you both,’ said 
Victor, with strange earnestness. 
‘If I understand her character 
at all, she is not a person to be 
satisfied with nothing. Let me 
say that she deserves more than 
to be accepted with resignation.’ 
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‘It is not my doing,’ said 
Gérard, almost angrily. ‘I said 
all I could, and now they all 
know that they can do what they 
like with me; the sooner the 
better, as I have told my mother. 
My staying here this evening 
will affect nobody.’ 

‘Take my advice, and come 
with us,’ said Victor. ‘Old Ber- 
tha and Caton will take very 
good care of your patient.’ 

‘No,’ said Gérard, looking up 
at the low window of the Curé’s 
room, where the white curtain 
fluttered a little, as if it was 
making signals to him. 

‘There is no attraction for you 
at the Maison Blanche, then? 
said Victor. 

‘I am growing old, my dear 
fellow, said Gérard, smiling 
rather sadly. ‘I leave those sen- 
timents to boys like you.’ 

‘And, to add to your faults, 
you are not a patriot,’ said Victor 
lightly. 

He was quite aware of the 
quick flush of colour that an- 
swered in Gérard’s face to this 
hint of his. It was the only 
answer he had, for Gérard walked 
straight back into the house 
without another word. Victor 
smiled to himself, and pulled and 
twirled his moustache a good 
deal, as he went back to the 
chateau. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
STARLIGHT. 


Victor was right, and all the 
good breeding that the Comtesse 
de Brye possessed was hardly 
enough to hide her astonishment 
at Gérard’s desertion. Of course 
she accepted his mother’s excuses, 
but very stiffly, and, indeed, they 
sounded weak enough; she did 
not make any remark upon them, 
but neither did she ask any ques- 
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tions, or show the least interest 
in the Curé of Maulévrier and his 
sudden illness. Her manner had 
no effect on the Marquise, quite 
secure in‘her own dignity and 
Gérard’s ; coldness and lifting of 
eyebrows were lost upon her. 
M. de Brye was just as cordial 
as ever, and Francoise showed 
neither surprise nor disappoint- 
ment. 

In the evening, when the ladies 
were alone, Madame de Maulévrier 
asked her hostess if they could 
have a little private talk toge- 
ther. 

‘Certainly,’ said the Comtesse. 
‘ Frangoise, my child, ren away 
for a few minutes ; go and take a 
little turn in the court ; but first 
put on a shawl.’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said Francoise 
obediently. 

She went out, and walked up 
and down the pavement under the 
windows, upon which all the rooms 
opened. No blinds were down, 
and, glancing in as she passed, she 
could see her mother and the 
Marquise sitting together on a 
sofa at the further end of the 
salon, talking gravely and mys- 
teriously in low voices. She 
looked away, turning her sad 
little face towards the other side 
of the court, where the servants’ 
lights were moving about behind 
the trees. Then fora moment she 
glanced up at the sky, dark and 
thickly set with stars. No help 
there for a puzzled young soul ; but 
Francoise would not have dreamed 
of expecting it. As she walked 
slowly along, now looking down 
with troubled eyes at the pave- 
ment, thinking of something very 
foclish, a little secret which no 
one must ever know, but which 
seemed, even to a nature like hers, 
horribly herd and sad, one of the 
other windows opened, and a'dark 
figure stepped out into the star- 
light! This was the smoking- 
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room, and Francoise, hearing 
voices there, was just turning 
back before she reached it. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Victor!’ she 
said, with a little start; but he 
could hardly even be aware of 
that in the darkness. 

‘Itis not Victor, mademoiselle, 
it is Léon,’ said a pleasant young 
voice in answer. ‘ Are you taking 
a little walk? How charming it 
is out here ! 

‘Rather cold, I think,’ said 
Francoise, with a slight shiver in 
spite of her shawl. 

‘Do you find it so? I don’t.’ 

She had turned to walk back, 
and he paced slowly beside her 
towards the salon. His store of 
small talk was not large, and her 
manner, after the first moment, 
had become a little snappish. He 
felt that she did not care for his 
company, but hardly knew how 
to relieve her of it. When they 
had gone a few yards she stood 
still, and Léon, of course, also 
stopped. 

‘ Your poor Curé is dying, then!’ 
she said rather abruptly. 

‘ But—no, certainly I hope not ; 
he is much better.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Francoise, in a 
tone which reminded Léon that 
it would not do to make too light 
of the Curé’s illness. 

He was not at all diplomatic, 
but he had heard his mother and 
Victor talking about it in the 
carriage, and had been inclined to 
agree with his mother, and to 
think that no one could reason- 
ably be offended at Gérard’s stay- 
ing with his sick friend. Victor's 
anxiety struck him as rather 
queer. He had, however, for- 
gotten all about it when they 
arrived at the Maison Blanche, 
and had not thought of Gérard 
any more. Now it seemed that 
Frangoise really was a little angry 
at heart. He immediately went 
on to give her an account of the 
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Curé’s seizure in church that 
morning. 

* And so, you see, Gérard did 
not like to leave him,’ he ended, 
in an explanatory tone. 

‘He is very good,’ said Fran- 
goise. 

‘He is a kind old fellow,’ said 
Léon, not at all approving of the 
way in which she said this. ‘I 
think it was good of him to stay 
with Monsieur le Curé, though 
you are angry with him for it. I 
could not have done it myself.’ 

There was something very 
charming in this young man’s 
manner to Francoise. With its 
gentle boyishness there was a 
pretty air of affectionate posses- 
sion and a frankness which was 
quite brotherly. If all things 
had gone right with Francoise, 
she ought to have’ preferred Léon 
many times to Victor. 

‘I did not say I was angry, 


Monsieur Léon,’ said Francoise * 


quietly. 

* But you are.’ 

‘No, Iam not; as to that, no- 
body would care if I was, ex- 
cept, perhaps—’ 

‘Yes, you might except one or 
two people. It never struck me 
that you would be angry,’ he went 
on aftera moment. ‘ Victor was 
afraid you would ; but my mother 
did not think so, nor did I.’ 

‘Monsieur Victor was the wisest 
of you, it seems,’ said Francoise ; 
and then she perceived that she 
was contradicting herself, and 
laughed a little. 

* You think Gérard was wrong, 
then?’ persevered the candid Léon. 

* What does it matter? I think 
people should keep their engage- 
ments; and I have lived long 
enough to make one grand disco- 
very,’ she said, lowering her voice: 
‘one may quite depend on people 
for always doing — what . they 
like,’ 

‘ Ah, pardon, Gérard is not that 
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sort of man at all,’ exclaimed 
Léon. 

‘Are you standing up for Gé- 
rard?’ said Victor’s voice sud- 
denly out of the darkness. ‘ Yes, 
Mademoiselle Fanni, he has fewer 
faults than most of us, and a fairly 
steady brain, except when it is 
carried away by English lunatics, 
or Spanish princes, or sick priests.’ 

‘How wicked ! said Francoise 
under her breath; and she left 
them, turning away and hurrying 
back to the salon; perhaps she 
heard her mother coming to the 
window to look for her. 

‘Pauvre petite ! said Victor 
softly. 

Léon made a little exclamation. 
He had been standing near enough 
to Fanni this time to be aware 


‘of her sudden start, and almost 


cry, when his brother came up so 
quietly. 

‘Mon Dieu, Victor!’ he mut- 
tered, ‘ what a pity it is not you!" 

‘What a pity the stars don’t 
grow down here?’ said Victor, with 
a slight laugh, and he walked on 
to the salon. 

Léon took one or two turns on 
the pavement, to get used to this 
new light on things, before he 
followed him. It seemed that 


- everything was going wrong, and 


the world was topsy-turvy—and 
what could he do but look on, 
and be sorry for the people in it ! 

Madame de Maulévrier’s cool- 
ness and determination, however, 
carried Gérard’s affairs safe past 
this dangerous point. She took it 
so entirely for granted, in such a 
quiet convincing way, that his 
wishes and intentions were quite 
right and unchanged, that Madame 
de Brye was almost obliged to 
share in these convictions, and to 
give up once for all the idea of 
being angry with him. She had 
begun to remind herself and her 
husband that a young heiress like 
Francoise would, with the smallest 
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sign of encouragement, have plenty 
of proposals, and from men who, 
in a money point of view at least, 
were better parties than the Mar- 
quis de Maulévrier; she had 
even gone so far as to mention 
one or two likely names to Mon- 
sieur de Brye. He, excellent man, 
was much more ready to make 
allowances for Gérard ; he laughed 
a little at her doubts, and counted 
up the advantages of the Mau- 
lévrier marriage, though he went 
so far as to say that he wished 
Providence had arranged for Vic- 
tor to be the eldest son, or at any 
rate his mother’s favourite. How- 
ever, Madame de Maulévrier, who 
had great influence when she 
chose to use it, the influence of 
a strong determined mind over 
weaker and more changeable ones, 
succeeded that Sunday evening 
in reassuring Madame de Brye, 
who now perceived that things 
must take their appointed course. 
As she had never shown any 
doubts to Frangoise, no change of 
tone was necessary with her. Her 
father and mother, whomshe knew 
loved her, were doing their best for 
her, and she had only to leave her 
fate in their hands, which to all 
appearance she did very quietly. 

The Curé got better, Gérard 
came constantly to the Maison 
Blanche, and it was almost ar- 
ranged that the marriage should 
take place at Tourlyon in Novem- 
ber. Before then, Madame de 
Brye intended to spend a few 
weeks in Paris among the shops. 
She was now quite happy about 
the marriage, and found Madame 
de Maulévrier an amiable neigh- 
bour ; they had almost daily meet- 
ings and consultations about the 
— arrangements of the young 

ple. 

These two were now thrown 
together as much as in those first 
days at Tourlyon, early in the 
summer; but they were both 
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changed, and any disinterested 
friend who knew them well, see- 
ing them now, would have said 
that they had even less chance of 
happiness than before. In those 
days Gérard had been perfectly 
sincere; he had been really a 
little attracted by his intended 
wife; had watched and studied 
her with an interest which was 
real, though anxious and sad ; had 
been honestly eager, at first, that 
he and Fanni should know and 
like each other better. Francoise 
too had admired him, and had 
felt that there was something fine 
in his character, to which she 
need not be afraid to trust herself, 
though she guessed rightly enough 
that there were many subjects on 
which they would never agree. 
Then Pauline Mowbray came to 
Tourlyon. 

Now, when the summer and its 
excitements were over, and Gérard 
found himself with Frangoise 
again, he was much more demon- 
strative than in those earlier days. 
He laughed and talked, so that 
the Comte and Comtesse thought 
his manners amazingly improved ; 
he paid Frangoise every sort of 
attention ; she could not complain 
now that her lover was dreamy or 
indifferent, for he was full of life 
and energy, and only seemed rest- 
lessly eager for the time to pass, 
and the dark days of November 
to come on. He would be with 
them in Paris in October; Fran- 
coise heard no more of his hatred 
of Paris; on the contrary, it 
seemed now, when he talked of 
it, what Frangoise herself thought 
it, the centre of the earth. Gérard 
filled his place very well indeed 
in these days; he was a man of 
the world,a very pleasant fellow— 
but he was not Gérard. His mo- 
ther and the Curé knew that, if 
no one else did. Madame de 
Maulévrier tried not to notice or 
understand the change at all. M. 
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Olivier felt both sad and amused 
at it. 

The change in Frangoise was 
not, perhaps, so evident, because 
any feeling she had was never 
shown much. But it would 
not have been hard to discover 
that any fancy she had had 
for Gérard, any interest she had 
taken in him and in the future, 
was gone and faded now. She 
was cold and indifferent ; she did 
not pretend to be pleased when 
he came; in fact, she seemed to 
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be the one person at the Maison 
Blanche to whom his comings 
and goings made no difference. 
But if this state of things did not 
trouble him, of course it was not 
of much concern to anybody else ; 
and Frangoise satisfied her mo- 
ther by showing some interest in 
her trousseau, which occupied all 
Madame de Brye’s most serious 
thoughts in these days. 

So, through the last three weeks 
of Victor’s leave, the stream of 
time ran on to its next waterfall. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT’S WHISPER. 


<= 


By the waters sadly sighing in the night 

I sat me down. The moon had now arisen, 
And found her resting-place upon the wave, 
That to its throbbing bosom clasped her rays, 
Now here, now there, yet never quite estranged, 
Save for a passing mist of veiling cloud. 

The sea rejoiced, and sighed no more for me, 
But shed a hallowed influence on my soul, 
Breathing a silent hope. In the plaintive beat 
Of rippling waters making for the shore 

I heard the voice—the voice I loved so well— 
The only voice that bids me turn aside 

From clattering every-day and daily heat 

To sacred precincts, where I set me up 

An altar in the cloister of my heart, 

Spending my Sabbath hour in that dear shrine. 


I am with theé ever, darling, 

Though thou canst not see my form— 
In the busy work-day, darling, 

In the sunshine, in the storm. 


When thy heart is aching sore 
With the care of daily life, 
When thou walkest here alone 
In the barren waste of life ; 


When thou enterest into prayer 
With thy Father face to face, 
Pouring out thy soul in anguish 
At God’s mercy-seat of grace— 
VOL, XLIV, NO. OOLIX, 
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Think I walk beside thee, darling, 


Press thy hand with wine unseen ; 
Think my heart is beating, darling, 
Heart to heart, as aye hath been : 


Think I kneel beside thee, darling, 
And my prayers ascend in thine ; 
Soft we whisper, side by side, 
* Our Father,’ thine and mine, 
Is she thinking now of me 
And my ever-wakeful love? 
Lives she in an atmosphere 
All too rare for me above? 


One by one the stars come peeping, 
And their silvery lamps unfold ; 
Gazes she upon their beauty 
As with me in days of old? 


Shines yon moon in cloudless lustre 
On the darling face I love? 

Sleeping, does she dream of me ? 
Do the angels whisper love? 


Ah, what am I, that such angelic love 

Should stoop to wrap me round with clinging bands, 
Wherein I may attire myself, not innocent, 

Not wholly white—my baptism must be 

Renewed in hourly wrestling with a life 

Wasted beneath myself, my better self— 

Yet steeped in such a holy atmosphere 

Of heavenly perfume, that the vicious scents 

Of baser things roll off my nobler sense ? 

Then all my heart, lit by this jet of love, 

Thrilled through and through ; by strong emotion fired, 
My struggling soul cried out ; but ladder none 

Of angry creeds or empty husks of faith, 

Of pure morality without a God, 

Could raise my footsore spirit from this earth 

E’en to the big white gates of heavenly peace. 


Ere the cold chill morning break 
With its gray and sallow light, 

Waking sea and heath and hill 
Rudely from the dreams of night, 


Cleanse my soul, O guardian spirit, 
From the stains of earthly guilt ; 

Bear me upwards in thy arms— 
Thou canst save me, if thou wilt. 


Hush! Across the waste of waters, 
In the hour so calm and still, 
Floated to me, kneeling lowly, 
This one whisper, ‘ Yes, I will.’ 
WALTER L. BICKNELL. 
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Lat. 46° N., long. 43° W. Say 
two-thirds of the way to New 
York. A gloomy morning. An 
uncomfortable yellow streak in 
the east shows where the sun is 
struggling to rise behind the black 
clouds which the wind is driving 
to the south-west ; for it is windy. 
The sharp gusts blow fiercely over 
the dull waste of waters, biting 
off the tops of the waves and 
throwing them hissing into the 
watery furrows. Nota sound to 
be heard save the sullen splash 


of the waves as they tumble 


headlong, spreading wide a bub- 
bling sheet of snowy foam. Look 
where you will, not a sign of life 


save the black wings of the phan- 


tom petrel, as he skims swift as 
lightning down the leaden fur- 
rows and over the white crests 
which rise to meet him. A dreary, 
dreary waste. The very por- 
poises have found the oppression 
too heavy for their exuberant 
spirits, and have tumbled them- 
selves into more cheerful scenes. 
The gulls, with their little necks 
stretched out and twinkling eyes, 
have taken themselves off with 
slow and solemn wing, but rapid 
flight, to welcome the approach- 
ing Mail. For see, as we gaze 
at the scene of desolation, this 
watery Sodom and Gomorrah, atiny 
cloud flecks the yellow streak of 
distant horizon, heralding the ap- 
proach of the huge Atlantic liner. 
Let us follow the gulls and look. 
Truly a splendid sight! See, as 
she comes, how she proudly rises 
bow in air, plunging again into 
the heavy swell with a surge and 
splash that fling wide the angry 
waves, and envelop the oilskin 


figure of the look-out in a cloud 
of blinding spray. With canvas 
set and drawing like balloons, and 
mighty engines working steadily ; 
twenty miles an hour if an inch. 
If it was gloomy over yonder it 
is lively enough here. A tuneful 
sound comes from aloft, where, 
lying out along the yard, half a 
score of sailormen with painful 
care are hauling in the struggling 
fragments of a torn sail flapping 
and cracking in the breeze. The 
boatswain’s whistle pipes merrily 
from the deck as the tattered sail 
is finally secured; the men work 
their way like crabs along the 
yard till they gain the rigging, 
and down they come as nimbly 
as cats. Ting-ting, ting-ting! 
sounds from the ship's bell. 
Ting-ting, ting-ting! comes like 
an echo from the engine-room. 
Four bells—six o'clock: two 
hours before the breakfast gong. 
There are still those two berths 
left vacant by the people who did 
not come on board at Queens- 
town. What say you? Shall we 
spend the day on board? Then 
come below and turn in. 

With a clash and a noisy hum 
in the far distance, a clash and @ 
roar as it comes up the long pass- 
age, the morning gong ushers in 
a fresh day on board ship. Sleepy 
passengers, dreaming, some ofcoun- 
try roads, some of noisy streets, 
open sleepy eyes and glance 
around. Instead of the gently 
waving branch or friendly chim- 
ney-pot which offered greeting a 
week ago on shore, there now 
swing to and fro on the walls a 
miscellaneous assortment of gar- 
ments, whilst brown leather port- 
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manteaus, left last night in safety 
under the bottom berths, lie side 
by side on the middle of the floor, 
imperfectly cemented together by 
clothes and books and toilet odds 
and ends. The sunlight, reflected 
through the port, dances on the 
white iron ceiling, till a sea rushes 
fiercely along the side of the ship, 
and for a moment plunges the 
room into sudden gloom. 

Eight o’clock. Breakfast avail- 
able 8.30 to 10. If you feel dis- 
posed to shorten the day, or, as 
some put it, to ‘save time,’ stop 
in bed till 9.30, and go in to break- 
fast just before ten o'clock ; but 
don’t make it foo near the hour, 
at any rate if you like a devilled 
bone; for the less conscientious 
amongst the cooks are apt to re- 
sent an over-late order, and, as a 
caution, lightly burn the bone. 
This is disagreeable, but ship-rules 
are stern; so one must submit 
with a good grace, and relieve the 


feelings by a complimentary mes- 


sage to the cook. But if your 
state-room—for we must not call 
it cabin—if your state-room be 
near the kitchen, to lie in bed late 
has its drawbacks. The stewards 
dash to and fro with dishes, and 
clash and clatter with knives and 
forks just beside your door. Some 
days they seem to do it out of 
sheer spite. Then there are the 
shouts to the cook—excited cries 
for cutlets and tomato ; for buck- 
wheat cakes and more hominy— 
which would drive the Voice of 
the Sluggard himself to fly to the 
deck or breakfast as a refuge. 
However, as we happen to be 
just at the other end of the alley, 
let us lie still for the present and 
watch the coats swing to and fro, 
and the rippling of the reflected 
sunlight on the ceiling. Appa- 
rently we are not the only ones 
so engaged, judging from the 
mingled laughs and growls which 
proceed from state-rooms near by. 
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Next door but one is what may 
be called the ‘omnibus-box’ of 
the ship, a state-room rather larger 
than the rest, into which are 
wedged half a dozen luckless 
bachelors. For, I should add, it 
is September, and we have on 
board some two hundred passen- 
gers, including many homeward- 
bound American ‘ globe-trotters,’ 
or,as you may hear some describe 
themselves, ‘Continental tower- 
ists,’ and, in addition, some seven 
hundred emigrants ; so that there 
is precious little room to spare. 
They are a lively party, are our 
omnibus friends, ‘Who knows 
what the time is? growls a sleepy 
yoice. ‘Time! rejoins another 
voice not quite so sleepy; ‘ just 
gone eight. Didn’t you hear the 
gong? ‘Gong! no,’ returns the 
sleepy one. ‘ I’ve heard nothing 
except snoring ever since I turned 
in last night. Frightful!’ ‘O 
yes,’ chimes in a third. ‘ Who was 
that making that awful row? 
‘O, says some one, ‘that’s the 
American in the top berth over 
Brown. Arum lot. He’s never 
been on deck yet since he came 
on board. He's frightfully afraid 
of being sick, and sits in the 
smoking-room all day long with a 
bottle of Bass before him. I 
don’t know what his name is; 
but he turns in about ten o’clock, 
and lies outside his bed all 
dressed except his coat and boots. 
This morning, just as it went 
six bells, I saw him with his 
boots in one hand and his coat 
in the other, bolting out as if the 
dogs were after him. Do you 
notice what a trick he has of 
sleeping with his face to the wall 
and his back to the congregation ? 
This morning is the first time I’ve 
seen his face here.’ ‘0,’ strikes 
in another voice, ‘J’ve seen his 
face! You fellows should have 
seen the joke Jones and I had 
with him last night after you fel- 
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lows had gone to sleep. We were 
on deck till about one—it was 
grand on deck; blowing heavy: 
split our foretopsai] to rags—and 
when we came in he was lying on 
his back, with his mouth wide 
open, snoring like a pig. So Jones 
and I we went into the next 
cabin and woke up old Robinson 
—first-rate fellow, Robinson— 
and he let us stand on his berth, 
and we tickled the fellow up over 
the partition. Then we flicked 
him gently with a towel. I thought 
I should have died with laugh- 
ing! He woke up in the middle, 
and we daren’t come back again 
for ever so long, till Robinson 
swore he wouldn’t have us there 
any longer.’ ‘Where's that fel- 
low Smith? ‘Smith? O, he’s 
gone on deck, of course. After 
that girl with the neat boots, I 
expect. I never did know such a 
fellow as that Smith. It’s dis- 


gusting. He’s done nothing but 


potter about with the women ever 
since he has been on board. 
Fetches them rugs and wraps 
them up, and holds their books. 
When he isn’t doing that he’s 
running errands for them. You 
never meet him on the steps but 
he has a bottle of lemonade and a 
glass in one hand, and a plate of 
something in the other. I chaffed 
him about it yesterday, and he 
didn’t like it at all. Hullo! 
there’s Parsons come to make the 
usual inquiries after that pretty 
wife of his. Listen! A solemn 
silence ensues amongst the merry 
party on our left, and a soft 
‘tap, tap,’ is heard close by. 

‘Yes!’ says a gentle voice. 
‘Is that you, stewardess ? 

‘How are you this morning, 
darling? 1’ve brought you some 
grapes.’ 

*O Charles! Where did you 
get them? That is lovely of you. 
Don't come in, because Miss 
Kempster is dressing.’ Then, in 
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a hushed voice, ‘Mrs. Muggle- 
ton has been so frightfully sick 
all night, and she says she’s sure 
she'll never get to New York. 
She’s had hysterics, and we had 
to send for the doctor. I believe 
she'd be better if she would come 
up on deck; but she declares 
she'll stop below till her husband 
meets her. I haven't slept much. 
Those young men at the end of 
the passage kept me awake at 
first. I don’t know whatever they 
could be doing, but they were 
shouting with laughter till nearly 
three o’clock in the morning.’ 

*O, I say, goit !’ mutters a voice 
on the left. ‘ Trust a woman for 
making up a good story !’ 

* But I shall be better when I 
have had a cup of tea. Do get 
me a cup, darling.’ 

People on board ship—some 
people, at any rate—never will 
understand that if they can dis- 
tinctly hear what A says to B 
three cabins off, there is a good 
chance that A and B may like- 
wise enjoy corresponding advan- 
tages on their own account. 
But time is getting on. Shall we 
take a turn on deck before break- 
fast? Then come up this way, 
and we shall avoid the saloon. 
Rather different from what it was 
when we came aboard a few hours 
ago! The sea is still running 
rather high, but the wind has 
dropped, and blows now softly 
from the north-west. If you re- 
member, the tops of the waves 
were being nipped off and thrown 
in the other direction when we 
noticed them before. And see, 
all our square sails are taken in, 
and only a huge trysail remains 
set, ‘just to keep the ship steady 
for the ladies,’ as the old quarter- 
master puts it. Quite a lot of 
people on deck already. It must 
be later than we thought. Let 
us see what the wheelhouse clock 
says, being at the same time very 
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careful ‘ not to speak to the quar- 
termaster on duty.’ Five-and- 
twenty to ten. Justa glance at 
Mr. Quartermaster-on-duty — we 
are privileged to do that much— 
and then we'll go down to break- 
fast. No mistake about his being 
on duty! Did you ever see a 
man whose whole attitude and 
expression betokened greater con- 
centration on one definite purpose? 
-See how he stands before the 
wheel with outstretched arm, in 
each brawny hand a projecting 
spoke. Removing for an instant 
his steady gaze from the distant 
horizon straight ahead, he scarcely 
glances at the compass which 
sways and swings before him, 
and gives ever so slight a turn of 
the wheel. It is hard to believe 
that one is not looking at an 
automaton, so stern and motion- 
less ishe. A business-like-looking 
place altogether, and as spick and 
span as polished brass and white 
paint can make it. Half a dozen 
business-like axes fixed against the 
wall, looking as if they would get 
to work on their own account but 
for the clinch which holds them. 
A business-like clock which tick- 
tacks, tick-tacks noisily in the 
solemn silence of the room. 
Business- like odds and ends 
against the wall, just where au- 
tomaton can see them without so 
much as winking. ‘Two aneroids, 
a thermometer, a handy chart. 
But come! We shall find him 
here after breakfast—look in any 
time you like, nothing will be 
changed except the hands of the 
elock —and breakfast on board 
ship is too serious a subject to be 
trifled with. So down the com- 
panion-way—look out for yourself 
when she rolls—and here we are. 
Five long tables, all snowy white. 
A..couple of dozen passengers 
seated at table. Half as many 
seated on the red plush sofa which 
runs pound the saloon, all pro- 
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vided with books. A bilious- 
looking man on his back in one 
corner, his head on a pillow, and 
woe on his face. A stout lady in 
the opposite corner, seated with 
her head back and her eyes 
closed. Perhaps the poor thing 
came in to breakfast, but found 
herself unable to partake and in- 
capable of actual retreat. So 
there she sits, head back, eyes 
closed, smelling-bottle in hand ; 
and there she will remain, most 
likely, defying her husband and 
daughter, and begging only to be 
left alone till a bustling, good- 
tempered stewardesscomes and be- 
guiles her into allowing herself to 
be led away. Our two seats are 
down at the other end of the 
purser’s table, opposite the man 
on his back. We are the last 
for our steward, who stands, nap- 
kin in hand, awaiting us. If one 
might read his inmost thought, 
one might be a little earlier to- 
morrow morning. 
‘ Coffee, steward, please ; Indian 
corn-bread, and cold grouse.’ 
‘Very sorry, sir; cold grouse 
all gone just five minutes ago, 
sir’ (these are the steward’s mo- 
ments of revenge !); * but you can 
havesome fish, sir— or eggs and ba- 
con. Or would you like acutlet? 
While the cutlets are getting 
ready we can have a look round. 
At the door end, between the 
two fireplaces, a piano—or, at 
least, such is its outward ap- 
pearance; but as the second 
steward is in the act of unlock- 
ing the front, a packet of en- 
velopes in hand, it may not un- 
reasonably be assumed that if a 
piano at all, it is of a kind which 
makes itself generally useful. At 
the opposite end another piano 
probably the real Simon Pure. 
On either side of it a row of well- 
filled bookshelves with wire-lat- 
tice doors. The books all bound 
alike, marked on the cover with 
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the company’s stamp. A good 
useful lot of books, by the best 
authors. Swinging from the ceil- 
ing, several over each table, ma- 
hogany glass-racks, containing any 
number of glasses—pink, green, 
white—and the decanters of wine 
and bottles of spirits ticketed to 
individual thirsty ones among the 
passengers. A huge white mast, 
which slopes upwards through 
floor and ceiling. How it creas 
and groans with the motion of the 
ship! Two doors at this end, 
leading off into long alleys of 
state-rooms. Two doors at the 
other end, opening on to the foot 
of the companion-way, and lead- 
ing off to two more long alleys of 
state rooms. 


‘Milk not quite right, sir?. 


Well, you see, we are getting to 
the end of the voyage, and it is a 
little difficult, sir, to keep it sweet 
right through. 
some tea, sir, with tinned milk ? 
Maple sugar and buckwheat-cake, 
sir? Yes, sir.’ 

The decanter of maple sugar is 
before you ; but take my advice, 
and let the steward pour it out for 
you when he brings the cakes, as 
the decanters are apt to be power- 
ful sticky if one comes late to 
breakfast. And now, as the sun 
seems to be shining brightly— 
unless you would like some more 
maple sugar—suppose we come 
on deck and have a look at the 
passengers? No, we cannot sit 
down. There are no seats on 
deck except the chairs brought 
on board by passenzers; and as 
it is a fine morning, and we are 
late, we may have a difficulty in 
finding chairs vacant. However, 
we can make ourselves comfort- 
able against the rail, and sit on 
our rugs; only we must see that 
our legs are so disposed as not to 
trip up pedestrians engaged on 
their usual morning constitutional 
or flirtation, as it may happen. 


Will you try 
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Here’comes one of them. There 
is his name, painted in black on 
the bar of that chair, with the ex- 
travagant-looking rug on the seat, 
and the yellow-backed novel, 


EPHRAIM Z. MALACHI, 


in good shop-front type. Patent- 
leather boots, cream-coloured 
gloves, and, as I live, a flower in 
his buttonhole! See, he is bow- 
ing with stupendous grace to the 
fat woman with the yellow hair and 
tight-fitting blue serge dress. Will 
she come for a walk? She will. 
She takes his arm and sets out; 
a head and shoulders taller than 
her dapper little friend, and, ye 
gods! what a waist! Here comes 
a different class of man. Middle 
height, strongly-built, short in 
the leg, weather tanned. A 
rough brown suit, a pot-hat, and 
a red worsted muffler round his 
throat.. A professional bowler 
going out to Australia via 'Frisco, 
or perhaps a walking-man who 
has an engagement at New York. 
Ah, now this is pleasant! Three 
pretty little American girls arm- 
in-arm, with neat boots and plump 
figures, and tight-fitting wrinkle- 
less jackets gripping three trim lit- 
tle waists in a manner too painfully 
tantalising! Makes your fingers 
itch to look at them? So it does 
mine! Put what a curious trick 
all the ladies have of wearing hats 
swathed in gauze, blue for choice ! 
Now, looking at those three 
plumply-developed figures, those 
three trim little waists, you would 
say that those girls are all about 
nineteen years old. But they are 
not. I doubt whether one of them 
hasturned fifteen. Well, if you are 
inclined to doubt me, institute 
inquiries on your own account: 
As there is nothing objectionable 
in your appearance—very much 
the contrary, in fact—wait till 
they sit down, go and stand near 
them, and take an opportunity te 
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show them some little civility. 
Offer to tuck them up in their 
rugs, or get them to look at some- 
thing through your glass, or bring 
them a bottle of ginger ale and a 
plate of biscuits—‘crackers,’ as 
they will call them. Then tell 
them there is a school of porpoises 
coming up on the weather side, 
and invite them to come round 
and look. Once up you will be 
able to get one of them to ‘ go for 
a walk,’ and then you will be able 
to solve the age question if you 
go skilfully to work. 

Now for a good old family flir- 
tation! And just opposite to us, 
too! Draw up your legs a little 
bit, or the bishop will tread on 
your ankles. Well, if he isn’t a 
bishop he is an_ ecclesiastical 
‘boss’ of kindred sort; and see 
how the ladies find a spare chair 
for him. Mr. Ephraim Z. Mala- 


chi, the proprietor, had better pro- 
long his walk with the tight-fitting 


blue serge. Let us hear some of 
this edifying conversation. 

‘Thank you, Mr. McFuskey, 
only pretty well. This is the last 
time I mean to cross. This is my 
twentieth time, and it shall be 
my last. Well, I daresay I did 
say the same thing the summer 
before last. If I did, I meant it ; 
but my husband said he could not 
think of going over without me. 
I declare I nearly rolled out on to 
the floor last night! Anyway, 
I'll never come by this ship again. 
I never knew a ship roll so before. 
Did you, Mrs. Winsley ? 

‘Why, no,’ returns Mrs. Wins- 
ley. ‘1 do think it real mean of 
the company to carry railway iron 
just when we are all going back, 
Why could they not keep it till 
the next boat? 

‘O my, my dear,’ remonstrated 
the first speaker, ‘ you don’t mean 
to say that you believe that iron 
story! Why, I never crossed yet 
but what they said there was rail- 
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way iron on board, if the” ship 
rolled. That’s all nonsense. Did 
you see the whale this morning, 
Mr. McFuskey ? 

‘Why, no,” replies the fashion- 
able Brooklyn divine, ‘I did not. 
Did anybody? Ofcourse, though, 
it was when we were down at 
breakfast.’ 

‘ Why, of course it was. These 
things always come just when one 
is too busy to look after them. 
But that gentleman with the black 
eyebrows and yellow gloves—Mr. 
Malachi—he was on deck, and he 
said ke saw it blow distinctly.’ 

‘Ah, my dear madam, whales 
are not the only things that 
“blow,”’ says the divine, with 
marked scepticism. ‘Mr. Mala- 
chi doesn’t wear yellow gloves, 
and that wonderful flower in his 
coat, for nothing.’ 

‘I hope you know, Mr. Mc- 
Fuskey, that you are indebted to 
the gentleman you're so hard upon 
for that chair you are sitting on? 
You might at least be grateful.’ 

Mr. McFuskey’s reply is, un- 
fortunately, lost to us, as the 
yellow-gloved individual, having 
separated from the blue serge, 
comes in search of his chair. Ap- 
parently he is not best pleased to 
find it rather more than full of the 
Brooklyn divine, but he insists 
that he only came for his book. 
This he proceeds to extract from 
beneath McFuskey’s ample person, 
partially raised to facilitate the 
operation, and carries the yellow 
cover off to the smoking-room. 
Let us leave the ladies in charge 
of theology, and take a turn round 
the deck-houses, and then we'll go 
down to the smoking-room and 
see after Ephraim. 

What a delightful morning! 
Just enough sun to make things 
bright ; just enough wind to put 
a little life into the sea. A blue 
sky overhead, sparkling sea as far 
as the eye can reach. Nothing 
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else visible except the gulls, as 
they hover and dart and sweep 
round the stern, now on motion- 
less wing high over the sea, now 
skimming edgeways over the 
waves, one wing pointing to the 
sky, the other almost dipping into 
the foaming water. To see the 
lazy way they keep about the 
ship one would think we were mo- 
tionless instead of driving through 
the waves about double the speed 
of a Swiss passenger train! But 
no wonder the gulls find the ship 
at daylight. This awful, awful 
smell of cooking, this omnipresent 
odour of a superabundance of 
dishwater and melting “ perqui- 
sites,’ must be driven down the 
wind for miles. Against the 


wind, too, apparently ; for weather- 
side or lee, the sickening odour 
always seems the same. No doubt 
there is a lot of cooking to be 
done for the thousand people we 
have on board; but surely me-~ 


chanics or science or ventilation 
or something might find a remedy 
for what is a positive misery to 
anybody not blessed with a chronic 
cold in the head. But come down 
to the smoking-room, and let us 
see what is going on there. A 
snug room reeking of smoke. 
When we have finished coughing 
and rubbing our eyes, we discern 
some couple of dozen men sitting 
round the room, in which are 
fixed handy marble tables on 
metal legs. Ports run round 
three sides, sheltered by the spar- 
deck. At one end the mast, to 
which is attached a notice, exhort- 
ing visitors to the room to dis- 
countenance high play at cards, 
and anything likely to mar good- 
fellowship. Some of the smokers 
are reading, some playing cards— 
generally poker—and some are 
looking on, whilst a little knot 
are with much interest watching 
the proceedings of a sporting- 
looking individual, who is care- 
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fully counting slips of paper into 
a hat. Mr. Malachi’s hat, appa- 
rently, as that gentleman sits by, 
hatless, with the yellow cover 
under his arm. They are about 
to draw a‘ pool’ on the day’s run ; 
but we shall see that better after 
dinner, when there will be some 
fun going ; so as the bell has gone 
half-past eleven some time, sup- 
pose we go on deck again, and 
see the sun taken. This is always 
a solemn business. First comes a 
quartermaster, with a short length 
of rope from the wheelhouse. 
This he ties to the bulwark under 
the bridge, and fastens the other 
end to the wheelhouse-door. A 
secluded corner being thus marked 
off from the vulgar foot, he disap- 


_ pears into the chart-room, and 


presently brings out a couple of 
sextants. One is handed to the 
officer on the bridge, who straight- 
way sets to to screw the instru- 
ment up to suit his eye, and his 
eye down to suit the instrument, 
whilst the captain below employs 
himself in the like solemn manner. 
At the critical moment the sun is 
taken, the sextants are returned 
to their mysteriously-shaped boxes, 
and the captain and an officer 
disappear into the chart - room. 
The quartermaster unties his lan- 
yard, and fetches from the com- 
panion-way the mahogany frame 
containing the daily record of lati- 
tude and longitude, the prevail- 
ing weather, and the distance run. 
The passengers idle about the 
companion-door, where the deni- 
zens of the smoking-room also 
begin to gather. Emissaries from 
the ladies come to inquire if ‘ the 
run is up,’ and linger expectant. 
‘Well, says one, ‘I expect we 
sha’n’t be much under 350 this 
time, with all that wind we had 
last night.’ ‘350!’ returns some 
one. ‘ Nothing likeit. If we have 
made 330 miles I shall be sur- 
prised.’ ‘What, only 330 with 
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all that wind! Why, we had 
nine sails set last night !’ 

‘Sails be hanged!’ growls a 
sceptic. ‘We haven’t got halfa 
knot an hour out of those sails. 
I believe in a gentle head-wind ; 
carries the wind straight down to 
the furnaces, and makes them 
draw. That's the sort of wind to 
have.’ ‘ Well,’ observes our sport- 
ing friend from the smoking-room, 
who has just appeared in a maroon 
football cap, with a tarnished silver 
tassel, ‘I don’t care whether the 
high numbers or the low numbers 
have it. Give me a nice plump 
little curly-tailed 9 for terminal, 
and I'll bless you all.’ 

Now then, Mr. Quartermaster, 
hurry up with that board. Several 
scrimmage to get a sight at it: 
* Date, 15th; lat. 46° 50’, long. 
43° 20’; strong northerly breezes ; 
distance run, 389 miles.’ Delighted 
yell from the maroon cap. ‘Clear 
seven-ten over that job!’ exclaims 
he. General congratulations and 
eonfident expectation of being in 
at New York on Sunday morning. 
Disappointment of losers, glee of 
winners, and general inquiries as 
to who has won the big pool. ‘I 
am that person, chentlemen,’ says 
Mr. Malachi; ‘and I am now 
going town to the bar to see the 
time, where I shall be glad to see 
you, chentlemen.’ ‘Third time 
that beggar Malachi has pulled it 
off,’ growls an envious voice, which 
we recognise as that of the prac- 
tical joker from the omnibus box. 
‘ Beggar cleared twenty pounds 
over it yesterday, and now he’s 
got eighteen more. Well, he is a 
lucky beggar ! 

Another hour before lunch— 
so if you are bent on investi- 
gating that age question. .. . No? 
Well, quite right. We'll leave 
the ladies to Smith and the Reve- 
rend .McFuskey, and console our- 
selves with a cigar and a game of 
rope quoits; or come and have a 
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look at the emigrants. The bache- 
lors are in the fore part of the 
vessel ; but we will walk aft, and 
look down on the ‘ married ’ quar- 
ters. Stand a little aside, so as 
not to be in the way of the quoit- 
players, and we can lean against 
the rail. But pray don’t rest your 
elbow on that boat-cover, or we 
shall have the captain on to us. 
I don’t know what sort of a cap- 
tain this is ; but there are captains 
and captains. The captain of the 
Platonic, for example, is a very 
able seaman, but a frightful bear. 
The story goes that, on the wife 
of Bishop Micklejohn once asking 
him very politely, ‘O, can you 
tell me when we shall get to New 
York? he answered very gruffly, 
‘ How should I know? Ask the 
cook !’ To which the lady replied, 
more politely than ever, ‘ O, I beg 
your pardon; I thought you were 
the cook!’ So that he did not 
on that occasion get much ‘change.’ 
Somebody else, on asking him ‘ if 
it was always as foggy as this on 
the Banks,’ was met with the re- 
tort, ‘ How ever should [I know? 
Do you suppose I live there ? No 
doubt the captain of a mail-boat 
has a difficult part to play: if he 
makes himself civil and entertain- 
ing, some cantankerous individual 
writes to his owners, and suggests 
that the captain might do well to 
give less attention to the ladies 
and more to driving the ship; 
and, on the other hand, if he 
pulls his cap over his eyes and 
thrusts his hands into his jacket 
pockets, he is regarded as sour 
and ill-tempered. But there is a 
happy medium, of course, and 
some captains manage to hit it off 
to a nicety. 

But look down at the emigrants 
—some seated on the edge of the 
hateh, some leaning against the 
bulwarks, some lounging idly: 
A broad-shouldered North Ger- 
man, with fair hair and large 
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intelligent forehead, earnestly dis- 
cussing the future with two more 
of the same grand stamp of man, 
all wearing rough black great- 
coats with horn buttons, and the 
appearance of steady determina- 
tion to drag, push, and hoist the 
cart of labour up the steep road 
to success, or perish in the at- 
tempt ; a tall Tipperary man nurs- 
ing a baby, which his red-petti- 
coated wife is feeding from a tin 
plate ; a little knot of girls, very 
decent and respectable, comparing 
merry notes concerning the ex- 
periences of the voyage, on which 
one of them—a pretty young crea- 
ture in an old but neatly-mended 
gray cloth jacket and a brown 
straw hat—is holding forth with 
much animation. 

* Ah,’ says a voice beside us— 
that of the drawer of the lucky 
and curly-tailed ‘ 9,’ the possessor 
of the maroon cap and silver tas- 
sel—‘ ah, they are jolly enough 
now; but you should have seen 
the poor things last night when 
we were going down to dinner. 
There was a heavy swell on, and 
we shipped a green sea right over 
the starboard bow. It came over 
solid, washing two of the single 
men off their legs; and then, as 
the ship rose, it swept down the 
whole length of the ship a foot 
deep. ‘Pon my word, it was sad ! 
They were sitting and standing 
about, making a sort of picnic of 
it—it was their tea—and in a 
moment they were nearly knee- 
deep. The water, of course, ran 
out through the scuppers imme- 
diately, or went goodness knows 
where ; but the poor things were 
wet! I suppose most of them 
had no change of boots or stock- 
ings, and their petticoats were 
wet nearly up to their knees. 
They laughed. as soon as they 
could ; but I was very sorry for 
them.’ 


‘ Ting-ting !’ just audible, from 


the wheelhouse bell. ‘ Ting-ting!’ 
louder and closer, like an echo 
turned upside down, from the 
engine-room behind us. One 
o'clock, and the luncheon gong. 
Well, I don’t know how you feel 
about lunch, but it seems to me 
that I have but just had break- 
fast. It is only three hours—or 
rather three hours and a half, for 
we must not forget that the clock 
is put back half an hour at half- 
past eleven—and I don’t feel at 
all like eating a heavy lunch. We 
can go down if we like before it 
is cleared away, and get a ‘cracker’ 
and a couple of apples. Mean- 
time we have got the deck all to 
ourselves and a good choice of 
chairs ; or we can have a game of 
quoits or dumps, if you like. 

It is four o'clock. History re- 
peats itself. Mr. Malachi is again 
in tow of the broad-backed blue 
serge; theology again entertains 


“the ladies from Ephraim’s chair. 


This time, however, the owner of 
the yellow novel has removed his 
book to safe quarters, and carries 
it tucked under his unoccupied 
arm. Our three trim little friends 
are carrying on a sprightly con- 
versation with Mr. Smith, the 
much-despised runner of errands 
and ladies’ aidedecamp. The 
short-legged bowler with the red 
comforter has made friends with 
the sporting silver tassel, and the 
two march up and down fiercely, 
turning on their heels when they 
get to the rail with a vicious jerk 
that every time startles and exas- 
perates the pair of chess-players 
seated on camp-stools by the en- 
gine skylight The officer on the 
bridge—stay, why is he stopping 
in that short automaton walk! 
He is shading his eyes with his 
hand as he looks towards the 
horizon ahead. There is no hori- 
zon; horizon enough behind us, 
but none ahead. Instead,a curious 
dim look, into which we are run- 
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ning while it advances to meet us. 
It is that dreadful fog! The 
officer on the bridge extends his 
hand and pulls a cord which we 
see running from the bridge to 
the huge smoke-stack. Instantly 
there springs a puff of white 
steam from the big brass whistles 
—for there are three of them ar- 
ranged in a shining row—and a 
hoarse roar makes the readers 
spring from their seats in dismay, 
whilst those near the companion- 
way dash inside for escape from 
the sound. For it is a sound !— 
a sound that curdles the blood 
and makes the whole body vibrate 
as if one were sitting over the 
brake in a railway train. There 
it goes again! Was there ever 
such an awful sound? And how 
weird and uncanny it all is! The 
ship is enveloped in a dim white 
mist, in which voices seem to 
sound strange and hushed, and 
everything feels weird and mys- 
terious. ‘ Half-speed !’ grunts our 
captain, who has appeared at the 
sound of the whistle, and now 
stands beside the wheelhouse-door. 
‘ Half-speed, sir,’ returns the officer 
on the bridge, at the same time 
turning the handle of the engine- 
room telegraph. Instantly we 
hear an answering ‘tang’ from 
the engine-room gong, and in an- 
other moment we perceive that 
the rush and splash of the water 
are lessened, and that our speed 
is reduced. The passengers on 
deck collect their books and rugs, 
and betake themselves below, those 
who remain looking uncomfort- 
ably out into the fog or talking 
together in subdued tones. The 
chess-players have gone below 
with their board ; Malachi and the 
silver tassel have gone to swell 
the crowd in the smoking-room ; 
the captain has gone off to his 
deck-cabin like a hermit-crab into 
his shell. All is desolation and 
gilence, save for the regular lap 
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and wash of the waves, and at 
short intervals the uncanny roar 
of the whistles. Listen! It is 
two distinct sounds—a sort of 
sustained tenor ‘ Whoo-00-00-00 !” 
with a thick-voiced bass accom- 
paniment in quick time, ‘ Bub- 
bub-bub-bub-bub ’ Was that 
another whistle we heard then, or 
an echo in the fog? Listen! 
There it is—a faint ‘ We-e-c-e-e !’ 
barely audible in the distance. 
Now are we going to smash into 
something else, or is something 
else going to run into us? Was 
there ever such a helpless feeling ? 
There is one of the deck hands 
tapping at the captain’s door. 
‘There’s an answer, sir,’ says he. 
The captain is out in a moment. 
‘Hold on with that whistle,’ he 
exclaims, and our hoarse roar is 
silent accordingly. ‘ We-e-e-e-e !’ 
again, louder and nearer this time, 
on the starboard bow. Gradually, 
and at regular intervals, the Voice 
from the Fog sounds nearer and 
nearer, until the distant‘ We-e-e-e-e’ 
becomes at closer quarters, though 
doubtless still at a considerable 
distance, ‘ Whoo-00-00-00.’ Then, 
to the general relief, the ship 
seems to be sheering off, the 
sound grows fainter, and in a few 
minutes is again inaudible. Thank 
God for it! Only the other day 
two steamers met in a fog not 
far from where we now are. Nei- 
ther was visible to the other, but 
one sounded on her whistle that 
she was going to port. The cap- 
tain of the other, though he heard 
and understood the signal, was 
persuaded—the sound in the fog 
being so misleading—that the 
wrong signal was being given, 
and altered his course accordingly. 
Too late he discovered his error, 
the result being that the other 
vessel was sent to the bottom 
with a gaping hole in her side, 
whilst his own ship just managed 
to get into New York with cut- 
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water driven in on to the collision 
bulkhead. But it is miserable 
work up here, with that frightful 
whistle making the teeth dance in 
one’s head. Let us go below, and 
amuse ourselves with a book till 
dinner-time. 

The second gong! Why, it 
seems hardly five minutes since 
the first sounded. Or is it pos- 
sible that, wedged comfortably 
into this snug corner, we have 
had a doze? Well, anyway, it is 
six o’clock, and we may as well 
sit down and see what the sea air 
has done for appetite. Rather a 
different sight from that at break- 
fast. With our two hundred 
passengers—though there are still 
a few gaps in the captain’s table, 
at which the ladies are mostly 
‘located’—it is more like table 
@héte at a large hotel than dinner 
on board ship. We are badly off 
for ladies at this table. Being 
two bachelors unencumbered—I 
beg your pardon, unblessed, I 
should say—with any ladies, the 
purser gave us two numbers right 
at the end of his own table, where 
we are in the thick of a crowd of 
Manchester men going out on 
business, to whom gloves and em- 
broideries, and the interesting in- 
dividuals concerned in the pur- 
chase and sale thereof, form the 
chief ingredient of conversation. 
The worst of it is that they will 
have pecked off all the grapes to 
kill time between the courses. 
Another time we must try to get 
in a livelier place; there seems 
to be plenty of fun at the captain’s 
table, and the captain, by some 
curious accident, seems remark- 
ably well placed for enjoying 
himself. But come on deck, if 
you have finished. That infernal 
fog-whistle seems to have stopped 
now, 80 we may get a turn before 
the ‘ pool’ is got up in the smok- 
ing-room. We shall find coffee 
there. 


Six bells, seven o'clock, the 
wheelhouse bell. Six bells again, 
like an answer from the bow. 
‘Alls well! in a cheery voice 
from one of the look-out men 
perched in the crow’s-nest on the 
foremast, ‘ All’s well!’ again, in 
a harmonious draw] from his com- 
panion. Neither of them asleep, 
evidently. The wind has sprung 
up, and the fog has, in conse- 
quence, disappeared. The men 
are hauling up the yards, the sails 
belly to the wind, and we are 
going through the water at a fine 
pace. The moon is up, and the 
waves shimmer brightly in its 
gentle light. Now and again, as 
the vessel rolls, a soft beam of 
red or green shoots across the 
waves from our side-lights. The 
stokers are coaling-up down be 
low, and a black cloud of smoke 
rolls heavily out of our huge 
smoke-stack, casting a sombre sha- 
dow afar as it intercepts the rays 
of the moon. And, see, there is 
a distinct shadow from our sails 
and spars which seems to accom- 
pany us, all spread out on the sea 
like a phantom ship. The boat- 
swain’s whistle trills merrily, the 
watch on deck run nimbly at the 
call, and the halfscore of them 
lay hold of the rope that hoists 
the ponderous foreyard. The first 
of the queue, a stalwart fellow with 
quaint melodious voice, sets the 
song ; and, at the chorus, in which 
all join lustily, a heavy strain 
is thrown on the rope, and up, by 
slow degrees, creeps the ponderous 
yard, Come and hear the song: 


Solo, Where are you goin’ to, my 
pretty maid ? 
Chorus, Heigh-ho-o, blow the man down! 
Solo, I'm going a-milkin’, sir, she 
said, 
Chorus, O, give me some time to blow 
the man down ! 


The blocks creek, the shadow on 
the waves grows bigger, the yard 
is up. The whistle trills 

one man stays to coil the slack of 
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the rope round the cleat, while 
the rest of the watch hurry to 
another rope. It is too bad to 
go below on such a night as this, 
but unless we do so at once we 
shall miss the ‘ pool’ in the smok- 
ing-room; so come down. We 
are just in the nick of time, for 
that jolly fat fellow—a rare speci- 
men, for Americans are not often 
fat—that jolly fat fellow with the 
curious sing-song voice is evidently 
about to act as auctioneer. He 
has a good audience, for the room 
is full. Even the Reverend Mr. 
McFuskey has put in an appear- 
ance—over there in the corner, 
with a watchful eye on his coffee- 
cup, which makes little tentative 
slides on the marble table at every 
roll of the ship, and threatens to 
dash itself headlong into the near- 
est spittoon at the first oppor- 
tunity. The mysteries of the 
Calcutta pool are as follows: 
Twenty-one persons, say, subscribe 
ten shillings each, and each draws 
a number. If there is a likelihood 
that the vessel will have run, let 
us say, 370 miles by noon to- 
morrow, the numbers selected will 
be 360 to 380. The lowest num- 
ber carries with it the field below 
it, whilst the 380 has attached to 
it all numbers above. When each 
member of the pool has drawn his 
number each number is put up 
to auction separately. Half the 
amount bid then to the 
owner of the number, the other 
half to the pool. The winning 
number has the pool. 
‘Gentlemen,’ says the auction- 
eer, ‘I am about to invite your 
attention to a Calcutta pool. The 
numbers selected are 360, the 
lowest ; 380, the highest. The 
intermediate numbers will first be 
submitted. Afterwards we will 
put the top and bottom numbers, 
carrying with them respectively 
all numbers above and below them. 
Gentlemen, the first mumber 
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offered is 361. What bid for 
this number— five shillings? Five 
shillings from Mr. Malachi. Five 
shillings is absurd! Gentlemen, 
this is a lucky number. We have 
been a week at sea, and the ter- 
minal number has not yet been 
1! Six shillings! Six shillings 
only bid! Seven shillings, Mr. 
Secretairy and gentlemen, from 
Mr. Malachi. Much obliged to 
Mr. Malachi. Did I hear the 
eight? Eight—lI have it, I have 
it. Anybody bid the nine? No 
higher bid? Going at nine shil- 
lings; and gone to Mr. Malachi. 
Put it down carefully, Mr. Secre- 
tairy.” The next number is il- 
logically knocked down at six 
shillings ; and, with much chaff 
and laughter, the last number, 
379, is finally knocked down to 
Mr. Malachi for forty-five shil- 
lings. Malachi has constituted 
himself a ‘ ring,’ and has improved 
his chances by investing in no 
fewer than ten numbers. ‘Gen- 
tlemen ! exclaims the auctioneer, 
‘there is now, Mr. Secretairy in- 
forms me, twenty-three pounds 
ten shillings in the pool. Num- 
ber 360, and all below it, will 
now be offered. Gentlemen, this 
isthe winning number. The pro- 
bability of the run reaching three 
hundred and sixty miles is very 
small. You buyers of high num- 
bers, don’t you flatter yourselves. 
Hedge by bidding for the low 
number! One pound ! One pound 
buys the winning number! 
Twenty-three pounds in the pool, 
and one pound buys the lot! This 
ship never made three hundred 
and eighty-nine miles to-day ; not 
she! Yesterday’s run was got 
by dead reckoning, and we are 
to-day reaping the benefit of the 
mistake. Twenty-one shillings, 
twenty-one shillings! Do I hear 
the two, do I hear the twot 
Gentleman in the corner with the 
Scotch cap, put that book down 
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and bid. Dol hear the two? I 
was on deck just now ; the wind 
was falling, and the cook told me 
the run will be low. He said if 
it was three hundred miles he 
should be surprised. Thank you, 
Mr. Malachi; three, I have it, 
twenty-three / Gentlemen, don’t 
forget the fog/ For two hours 
we went half-speed, and there is 
every probability that we shall 
again run into it! Five; I have 
it, twenty-five !’ 

Eventually the number is 
knocked down for seven pounds 
ten shillings, the bidding getting 
lively towards the end, and the 
top number is offered. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ continues the salesman, 
‘there is now thirty pounds ten 
shillings in the pool, and I have 
to ask your offers for the last 
number, 380. ‘There can be no 


doubt that this number will take 
the lot. We have come at a 
spanking pace since twelve o’clock, 
and only stopped five minutes to 


enable the chief engineer—he 
told me so himself—to oil the 
donkey-engine. It was not the 
fog. The fog was slight, and we 
have seen the last of it. Thirty 
shillings buys the pool! Mr. 
Malachi, you can’t allow that! 
Thank you, Mr. Malachi, for the 
splendid offer thirty-five, but it 
won’t do, because I have the six! 
Thirty-six, thirty-six, thirty-six ; 
do I hear the seven, do I hear it? 
I was on deck just now, and the 
wind was getting up, and the 
sails are being set as fast as they 
can make them. I tried to count 
the revolutions, but, gentlemen, 
I could not / Do I hear the seven? 
Seven, I have it ; do I hear the 
eight ?. To-morrow’s run will sur- 
prise you all; it will be well above 
four hundred !’—and so on. The 
top number is finally knocked 
down again, after a spirited re- 
sistance on the part of the ma- 
toon football cap and tassel, to 
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our friend Ephraim, who hands 
over a five-pound note and re- 
ceives a sovereign change in 
greenbacks, which, after duly 
criticising, he jams into an already 
fat purse. ‘Lhe secretary pins 
against the mast a list of holders 
of the numbers, and the sitting 
breaks up. A few who have held 
aloof from the ten-shilling pool, 
however, start a half-crown ‘ ter- 
minal’ pool amongst themselves, 
the details of which—consisting 
of much shaking up of numbers 
in the Scotch cap, courteously 
offered and gratefully accepted for 
the purpose—are attended to with 
much solemnity. The terminal 
pool is very simple. Ten tickets 
must be taken, and each subscriber 
draws a number—0 to 9. If the 
run be three hundred and sixty- 
nine miles the 9 has the pool ; if 
370, the 0; and soon. If more 
than ten tickets be taken the sur- 
plus can be filled up with blanks 
to a proportionate extent. 

The bidding and. drawing are 
over for the night. Some adjourn 
to the saloon to read or play whist, 
or, as in the case of Mr. McFuskey, 
to exchange airy nothings with 
the ladies of their choice. A lively 
party settles itself in the corner 
to play poker, whilst a knot of 
idlers stand round and alternately 
chaff and encourage the players. 
Two or three choice spirits order 
in cigars and a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and proceed to pass the 
time by a lively game of cards, of 
which the name and chief fea- 
tures are alike unknown to us. 

Time passes quickly. It is 
nearly ten o’clock, and if we mean 
to order a little light supper—say 
a sardine on toast, as that seems 
to be the correct thing—we had 
better go down and get it at once. 
The saloon is comparatively de- 
serted. There may be a few ladies 
in the ladies’ cabin, but the majo- 
rity have retired for the night. 
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A few passengers are grouped 
round the piano, on which a lady, 
of appearance not exceptionally 
musical, makes spasmodic and not 
very harmonious assaults. One 
or two parties of young folks are 
vociferously enjoying the delights 
of vingt-et-un or poker, whilst iso- 
lated readers or writers are scat- 
tered miscellaneously. An old 
gentleman lies flat on his back on 
the settee, the picture of sea-sick 
misery, at brief intervals groaning 
unmelodiously. After a time the 
piano is left to itself, the card- 
players disperse, some to their 
state-rooms, some to the smoking- 
room, and only a few inveterate 
readers or writers remain. The 
superfluous lights are turned out, 
and the steward collects and car- 
ries off stray ink and paper. 

‘Eleven o'clock, gentlemen. 
Lights out! Lights out it is, 
accordingly. 

On deck we have it to ourselves. 
The deck steward has collected 
all the chairs, and piled them up 
into two shipshape heaps against 
the rail, to which they are securely 
lashed. There is not a cloud in 
the sky, and the moon shines 
brightly on the waves. Nothing 
to be heard save the rush and 
splash of the sea as we speed 
through it, and the steady thud 
of the engines. In the wheel- 
house stands the automaton with 
outstretched arms, looking as if 
he had not so much as winked 
since we saw him—or his counter- 
part—in broad light of day. Now 
the room is shrouded in gloom, 
and more silent and business-like 
than ever. The binnacle light 


falls on the bronzed face of the 
quartermaster, and the shining 
blades of the axes and the polished 
brass flash in the rays of the lamp. 
Half-past eleven by the clock. 
Automaton for an instant looses 
one hand from the wheel and 
grasps a cord. Ting-ting, ting- 
ting, ting-ting, ting! from the bell 
outside. Presently, like a deeper 
echo, ting-ting, ting-ting, ting- 
ting, ting! comes from the bow. 
‘All's well, sings the look-out 
from the foremast, as he strikes 
the last ting. ‘All's well,’ re- 
joins the figure standing beside 
him in the shadow of the mast, 
the voices sounding with a sleepy 
melody in the clear and silent 
night. The wind has shifted 
somewhat, and the silence is bro- 
ken again by the trill of the boat- 
swain’s whistle and the hurry ot 
answering feet. ‘Haul on that 
starboard brace ;’ and in the bright 
moonlight we see the watch lining 
out along the rope and reaching 
forward. See*how they will 
straighten out their broad backs 
when the chorus comes. With 
that delightful catch in the throat, 
which one never hears except at 
sea, the captain of the watch rolls 
out melodiously a quaint sea-song. 
Listen : 


‘And now, my boys, we’re ho-omeward 
bound! 


Good-bye, fare ye well, good-bye, fare 

ye well! 

And now, my boys, we’re ho-omeward 
und! 

Hurrah-b, my boys, we're ho-omeward 
und !’ 


And now, if you like, you can 
turnin. As for me, I shall stop 
on deck till I’m too cold and too 
sleepy to stay any longer. 

DOUGLAS OWEN. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


IN WHICH HE LOVES HER AND SHE 
LOVES HIM. 


Ir people would be at half the 
pains to do right that they are at 
to do wrong, this would be a 
merry and a virtuous world. Con- 
sider the pains which Daniel and 
Beatrice Ruddock had taken for 
so many years to marry their chil- 
dren well! While Eugene was 
yet a small boy, learning the notes 
on his little fiddle, he was desig- 
nated for the husband of Mildred 
Walsingham; and while Lucy was 
still in her child’s frock, she was 
marked as the future Lady Sanc- 
tuary. All these years Daniel 
and Beatrice had kept their matri- 
monial schemes in view. Through 
what vistas of calculation and 
conduct, of hope and vexation, 
these worthy parents passed! Per- 
haps worldly-wise people are not 
so worldly-wise after all, even on 
their own computation. Perhaps, 
beside Daniel and Beatrice Rud- 
dock, there are many who pursue 
unworthy ends with the craft of 
spiders and the industry of ants, 
and who, all the time, are fools 
for their pains, being certain to 
be disappointed, whether they 
fail or succeed. 

In the same plot of ground, 
nourished by common soil and 
light and rain, there grow, side by 
side, white roses and red, weeds 
and flowers. In the Ruddock fa- 
mily, under the low and worldly 
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influences of Daniel and Beatrice, 
ason and a daughter had grown 
up curiously dissimilar in charac- 
ter. Of course Eugene was more 
refined than his father; indeed, 
he was prettily educated ; could 
dance, play the fiddle, talk French, 
turn a compliment, and dress with 
taste. Generally, Eugene knew 


“how to behave himself; but, to 


the core of his nature, he was 
a worldling. Rank, wealth, and 
respect, which wise and good 


* people value only as they repre- 


sent something better behind, 
Eugene valued for themselves 
alone ; in fact, his father’s miser- 
liness reappeared in the son in 
another form. The father did not 
believe any man could be happy 
without money, and scarcely un- 
happy with it. Eugene widened 
his idea a little; to money he 
added refinement, dress, station, 
fine house, good company, and so 
on; there he stopped. And this 
well-taught young man had made 
up his mind to live so as to secure 
a liberal share of these pleasant 
things ; and when his father and 
mother told him that, by marry- 
ing Mildred, he would step into 
something like a quarter of a mil- 
lion, Eugene reasoned inly that, 
with a quarter of a million of 
money, he must have also all that 
life has to give. Thenceforth he 
made Mildred his mark in life. 
No doubt he did not mean to 
be a wholly selfish husband ; he 
would have gone through the 
r 
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marriage ceremony with tolerable 
sincerity. Possibly, if he marries 
Mildred, he may make her a very 
fair husband—better, perhaps, than 
if he were an idealist, a philoso- 
pher, a philanthropist, or a pro- 
fessor of virtue. In a world of 
chances, who shall say such a 
thing cannot be? But Eugene 
Ruddock, looked at now, a young 
man of three-and-twenty, who re- 
solves to marry a girl, not because 
she is the desire of his heart, but 
simply because she has a large 
fortune, is not a very pleasant 
sight. 

Thin-lipped, with curiously full 
eyes which had the most expres. 
sive roll, a cynical smile, a clever 
way of turning people to ridicule, 
and a sort of manner as if she saw 
a little deeper into everybody than 
she cared to-tell, Lucy Ruddock 
was not so prepossessing as her 
brother. On the contrary, the 


general opinion pronounced ;Eu- 


gene a well-meaning, well-bred 
young man, and Lucy an acid, 
disagreeable, selfish young wo- 
man. To be sure, in the matter 
of her reputation, Miss Lucy’s 
tongue had something to answer 
for. She stung people with her 
sentences, and people naturally 
gave hera bad name. But Lucy 
was not worldly-minded. She 
was willing to give up something 
for an idea. She did not fancy 
Bob Sanctuary ; and no language 
of her mother’s, describing the 
raptures of being ‘my lady,’ a bare- 
net’s wife, could inflame her imagi- 
nation. Why should I make any 
mystery of it? Lucy, had fallen in 
love with Hector Badger. Yes; 
this shambling, blushing, awk- 
ward, studious lad, upon whom 
Eugene made all sorts of finical 
jests, had won Lucy’s heart. For 
Hector, reputed a dullard, was 
quite the opposite, and Lucy had 
found out the truth: he was a 
lad of good capacity, of unweary- 


ing industry, with a true passion 
for learning. Lucy met him one 
day coming from the town with 
a huge book under his arm, which 
was indeed a second-hand Latin 
dictionary, and Hector was so 
pleased with his purchase that he 
told Lucy how he had been sav- 
ing fur months, because he want- 
ed to buy this book, of which the 
price was after all only fifteen 
shillings ; and having told her so 
much in two or three great gasps 
of triumph, Hector went his way, 
hugging his dear volume, but 
leaving an impression on Lucy’s 
heart which he little suspected ; 
for she got home, and, sitting at 
their rich dinner-table, she noted 
her father’s perpetual talk about 
cost and come to; and her mo- 
ther’s allusions to the aristocracy 
and the happiness of people with 
handles to their names; and her 
brother’s surface polish and apish 
graces. And the girl cast her 
thought back upon the poor ill- 
clad scholar, and, s'ghing, she 
thought how nobler he, lugging 
his dictionary home, happy be- 
cause he had treasures of know- 
ledge in his arms! Lucy never 
forgot that contrast; and, as she 
and Hector had abundant chances 
of meeting (for nobody dreamed 
that anything could happen with 
poor Hector), the affair had got 
out of the seedling state before 
even the lynx-eyed Beatrice no- 
ticed it. Indeed Lucy—wicked 
little minx !—managed in her sly 
way, avd with wicked laugh- 
ter on her lips, to entice Hector 
from scholarly talk to something 
warmer. His Virgil, his Homer, 
his Shakespeare, of these he would 
discourse, and Lucy would listen 
with interest not the least affect- 
ed; only this naughty girl had 
other thoughts in her mind be- 
side Shakespeare, Virgil, and Ho- 
mer. 

*O Lucy,’ Hector said, after 
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one of these literary dialogues, ‘ it 
is so pleasant talking with you. 
I always say so much and say 
it so well, With other people I 
stammer and stutter, and then van- 
ish like a man struggling through 
a bog.’ 
‘And I enjoy talking to you 
immensely,’ Lucy said ; but there 
was a sportive sparkle in her eyes 
as she glanced at him. Lucy was 
minded to rouse her shy student, 
so she said, ‘ Hector.’ 

* Yes, Lucy.’ 

‘ As we have been sitting alone 
like this—quite alone, you know, 
nobody by—’ 

‘Yes, yes, Lucy ; listen. I was 
just saying that in the fifth act of 
Hamlet, scene first—’ 

‘And I was just going to say,’ 
eried Lucy, rising and darting 
away, all fun and laughter, ‘that 
people need not be talking about 


Shakespeare's plays and Milton’s | 


poems all the time. Good-bye, 
Hector ;’ and off she flew, leaving 
Hector wondering and pondering. 

Master Hector, however slow- 
sighted, was not altogether blind, 
and considering this uncommon 
episode that night upon his bed, 
after some hours’ reflection he 
began to see a gleam of light. 
The consequence was that about 
three weeks after, when they were 
in the arbour again where this 
innocent conversation took place, 
Hector, with much nervousness 
and a very red face, began : 

* Lucy.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Do you remember saying some- 
thing to me the last time but two 
that we were here? 

* About what? 

‘About not talking all the 
time about Shakespeare’s plays 
and Milton’s poems. Do you re- 
member ? 

‘No,’ Lucy answered, a little 
downcast, and more seriously than 
was her wont. ‘I have forgotten.’ 
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*O, indeed ! Hector said, with 
an air of indifference that took 
shrewd Miss Lucy in, making her 
think that something common- 
place was to follow. ‘ Well, I 
want to bring in a different sub- 
ject to-day, Lucy.’ 

‘What is it? she asked, quite 
in the dark. Yes, she was quite 
in the dark, misled by his dry 
scholastic manners. 

‘ That,’ Hector said manfully, 
and Lucy was fairly caught. 

So their young lips met. 

A not ill-natured critic tells me 
there is a little too much kissing 
in my novels. Perhaps there may 
be; but I like the spectacle of 
that first blushing kiss of honest 
hearts, And I always pray God 


. that long years after, when cares 


of life and family have scored the 
husband’s forehead and dried the 
dew from the young carnation 
lips, they may be found kissing 
still. Be faithful and true, dear 
boys and girls, be faithful and 
true ! 


CHAPTER XLII. 


IN WHICH THE GOLDEN GIRL WHO 
IS BELOVED LOVES NOT, AND THE 
GOLDEN GIRL WHO IS NOT LOVED 
LOVES. 


I pecan that last chapter in- 
tending to occupy it with Eugene 
and his passion for Mildred ; and, 
as you perceive, I was led off into 
a narrative of Hector and Lucy. 

Eugene, having fully entered 
into the ideas of his parents con- 
cerning matrimony, and having 
now finished his education and 
taken his degree with as little 
credit as possible, resolved to set 
seriously about the next business 
of life. He felt pretty confident 
of success, having no small faith 
in his own power tocharm. This 
was indeed pardonable, for Eu- 
gene was, in his way, attractive, 
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and he had the prospect of a for- 
tune which did not make him less 
desirable in the eyes of either 
mothers or daughters. Accordingly 
Eugene, having little or no experi- 
ence of repulse in such mimic 
warfare of love as he had hitherto 
engaged in, was easily led to be- 
lieve that in the actual struggle 
he would be successful too. 

I disapprove of mystery and 
concealment between a novelist 
and his readers, so I shall at once 
declare the true state of Mildred 
Walsingham’s affections. Long ago 
the girl had been sickened by the 
various fortune-hunters who, under 
one pretext or another, had con- 
trived to get introduced to her. 
Fat fortune-hunters, lean fortune- 
hunters, gray fortune - hunters, 
green fortune-hunters, fortune- 
hunters with handles to their 
names, fortune-hunters seventy- 
six inches high, with powerful 
Irish brogues, fortune - hunters 
who wrote poetry, fortune-hunters 
who were ‘slow,’ fortune-hunters 
who were ‘fast,’ fortune-hunters 
who went to church, and fortune- 
hunters whose most marked quality 
was that they smoked and swore, 
and drank brandy in the morning. 
One by one, or half a dozen at a 
time, Mildred had been pestered 
by the entire race. She found 
that there was one touch of nature 
which made the whole crew kin. 
All wanted Mildred Walsingham’s 
money, not herself; and the girl 
sometimes caught herself scorn- 
fully wondering why the men could 
not be more skilful hypocrites. 
The effect of all this upon Mil- 
dred’s character may easily be im- 
agined. Resolute, stern, by nature 
somewhat cynical, she began to 
turn misanthrope in the strictest 
sense of the word. To avenge 
herself she played with her ad- 
mirers with an art to which they 
themselves could not attain ; and, 
with a smile of scorn hovering upon 
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her lips, she would talk and flirt 
so complacently that she inflamed 
several manly bosoms with hope, 
especially one amorous Hiber- 
nian, who wrote by the next 
post to his agent commanding 
him to order all creditors to 
send in their accounts immedi- 
ately, in consequence of which a 
special sack had to be sent out 
from the post-office with the 
replies. In another case an 
under-sized Colonel, home from 
India on sick-leave, was so in- 
fatuated by Mildred’s courteous 
response to his absurd advances 
that he made a bet at his club 
that he would marry a fortune 
before three months, not, how- 
ever, telling the lady’s name for 
fear of the enemy. The bet being 
lost, the Colonel returned to the 
East more disordered than when 
he left, and railed at woman for 
the rest of his life. Meanwhile, 
our Golden Girl, secure from arts, 
darted here and there among her 
admirers, much as the giant dra- 
gon-fly darts through from one 
side to the other of the summer 
pool, always far aloft from the 
urchin who, cap in hand, waits 
to seize the gleaming prize. But 
it was bad for the girl’s nature 
thus to despise those around her, 
although not to have despised 
might have been worse. 
Meanwhile, one won her heart 
who never thought of capture. 
Sholto Alexander, full of hopeless 
love for Violet, could not resist 
the temptation of seeing her on 
two occasions. Violet was on her 
couch, and not ten words passed 
between the pair, nor had the sick 
girl the faintest suspicion that 
Sholto adored her. But the 
young fellow, handsome, full of 
the physical strength of healthy 
youth, bashful, diffident, even 
blushing, made an impression 
where he little suspected. Keener 
than her sister in love-matters, 
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Mildred detected something in 
Sholto’s manner which was un- 
usual; and, never dreaming that 
Violet could be the object of his 
emotion, she concluded that he 
was in love with herself! And 
Sholto appeared to Mildred so 
desirable that she—cynic and 
heiress as she was—returned his 
passion there and then, and re- 
solved that she would marry him 
or no other ‘ he’ that lived. 

How did Sholto so impress this 
rather stony girl? By not trying 
to impress her at all! Full of 
Violet, Sholto rather avoided 
Mildred than otherwise. When 
he spoke to her it was with an 
absence of purpose and affectation 
which she instinctively contrasted 
with the ways of other men. 
Then he was modest; 


about his work} said a little 
about the pains and pleasures of 
a young doctor’s life in a country 
village. 


This simplicity, all just 
touched with confusion, his hand- 
some face, his artless manner, 
struck proud Mildred to the heart. 
‘This young fellow admires me,’ 
so she thought, reading the blush 
on his cheek which was flaming 
there modestly for Violet, not for 
her. ‘He is really in love; but 
he knows he is poor; he is too 
honourable to think seriously of 
me ; and yet—’ 

So when Sholto, departing, bade 
her good-bye with indifference, 
this insane young woman actually 
reasoned that the indifference was 
assumed because he honourably 
scorned to seem to play the for- 
tune-hunter. Mildred went to her 
room and thought over it all. 
She came down to dinner that 
day in love for the first time in 
her life, and entirely under a de- 
lusion as to the man whom, as 
she fancied, she had captivated, 
and who had so soon replied by 
captivating herself. Love, Love, 
what tricks you play on us all, 


talked 
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old and young, cynical or gener- 
ous, wise or simple ! 

I close this chapter, merely re- 
marking that Mildred’s capricious 
love for Sholto Alexander, which 
might seem the death of Eugene’s 
hopes, was the only thing that 
could have given these hopes sub- 
stance. Wait for the event. 
Meanwhile, reader, have you not 
known many a marriage made out 
of vexation? And have not these 
marriages sometimes turned out 
uncommonly well? 


CHAPTER XLII. 


A DELIGHTFUL MORAL PICTURE: A 
TRAINED CHILD GOING THE WAY 
HE SHOULD Go. 

Lixe a careful general under- 
taking a siege which promises to 
be slow and difficult, who counts 


* his forces and calculates how many 


brave men may be lost before vic- 
tory is won, so Eugene Ruddock 
resolved to fortify his mind by a 
variety of considerations which 
would prepare him against the 
disappointments and vexations 
incident to the great undertaking 
he had in hand. As this young 
man was no bad disciple in the 
school of the world, and as none 
of us has so much wit but that 
he may accept a trifle more, I ask 
my readers to give attention to 
the following description of Eu- 
gene Ruddock’s plan of besieging 
the heart and gaining the hand of 
our Golden Girl—wealth and Mil- 
dred Walsingham. Who knows, 
my young reader, if you study this 
model patiently, but you may get 
an heiress yourself ! 

First of all, Eugene plainly set 
before his mind the fact that what 
he had to do was to marry Mil- 
dred. This was the mark at which 
he was to shoot. If he did every- 
thing else and failed to accom- 
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plish this, he would have done 
nothing. On the other hand, if 
he managed to accomplish this, 
no matter where he might have 
failed in details, he would have 
done everything. Accordingly Eu- 
gene said to himself: ‘Let me 
remember that in my courtship I 
have not to please myself, nor 
to acquit myself in a creditable 
way, nor to maintain my dignity, 
nor to secure admiration. If I 
can do these things it will be 
well. But these are not my busi- 
ness; my business is to marry 
Mildred Walsingham. 

‘ First,’ said he, ‘I must always 
make myself agreeable to her: 
smile when she appears: wait her 
pleasure: never contradict her: 
always agree with her opinion, 
and insinuate that it is wise and 
sensible. And I must especially 


be careful never to express any 
regard for wealth, but invariably 
hint, or 


openly declare, that 
woman's two charms are Person 
and Mind. 

‘Then I must prepare myself 
for her temper, which 1s imperious 
and not the sweetest. She may 
try to irritate me; but I must 
make a point of never being irri- 
tated. When her brow is clouded 
I must not murmur, but I must 
be the first to catch the sunshine 
of her returning smile. I must 
endure her severity, and make it 
elear that I rejoice in her mild- 
ness. 

‘I must also prepare my mind 
for many rivals, and formidable 
rivals. But if I know Mildred 
Walsingham well, she will not be 
easily caught ; and living as I do 
close at hand, with constant op- 
portunities of seeing her, I shall 
be able to slip myself in during 
the intervals of these fellows’ 
courtships—perhaps when she is 
out of humour with them—and 
edge myself an inch or two farther 
into her good graces. I have 
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heard that as there are four-and- 
twenty hours in the day, so there 
is never an hour in which a wo- 
man may not change her mind. 
I shall continually pursue my 
plans, never losing an opportunity, 
ever ready for the greatest oppor- 
tunity of all; and by improving 
every moment, and seizing the 
happy one at last, I may one day 
—I will—lead Mildred Walsing- 
ham to the altar, and all her 
fortune shall be mine ! 

Let us mark what an encourage- 
ment Eugene Ruddock is to all 
parents to train up their children 
in the right way. This little fellow 
from his earliest infancy has been 
taught that wealth and this pre- 
sent world are the two great prizes 
for thinking and feeling creatures. 
Nowat three-and-twenty, although 
he has present competency and the 
prospect of wealth as patrimony, 
he is not satisfied. He wants 
more, and is ready, after his 
fashion, to labour to secure it. 
This young gentleman will never 
be vicious as society judges vice : 
he will not gamble, nor drink, 
nor run into debt, nor commit 
himself in love. He will be a 
safe member of society, and such 
&@ man as a modern philosopher 
might regard with satisfaction. 
If his parents had developed his 
feelings, those feelings might have 
betrayed him into several kinds 
of excess ; and if they had filled 
his head with ideas of honour and 
duty and self-sacrifice, he might 
have died young or poor. But 
having careful home-training he 
is what he is, and will be what 
you all shall see. He has been 
taught to look after number one. 
His father has always dinned into 
his ears that he must make num- 
ber one rich. His mother, with 
equal regularity, has advised him 
to make number one genteel. Both 
have pointed him to prudence 
rather than to sentiment as a guide 
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in life. They have trained up 
their child in a way from which 
he will never depart. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


HORRIBLE HARDSHIPS ENDURED BY 
A CHAMPION OF CHRISTENDOM 
WHILE PURSUING RIS YOUNG 
WOMAN, 


A runaway horse, a raging con- 
flagration, a deep and rapid river 
—these are the materials by which 
many a despairing lover wins the 
heart of his reluctant lady. The 
lover catches the foaming steed 
on the very brink of the precipice, 
whirls him round with the strength 
of a giant, and the lady is saved. 


Or he leaps into the river—bound, ~ 


splash—just manages to grasp her 
tresses swept by the merciless 
waters, struggles through the flood, 


and the lady is saved. Or the’ 


house is blazing and the stairs have 
been gone this half-hour, and the 
fire-escape is away at the painter's ; 
but somehow he gets up to the 
top window where she is shriek- 
ing for help, and again the lady 
is saved. In fact, the lady always 
is saved ; and she puts her little 
white hand into his, and lays her 
head on his breast, where her pal- 
pitating heart can feel the manly 
swinging stroke of his; and the 
whole makes one of the pretty 
pictures of which we never tire, 
and for the sake of which we par- 
don a thousand extravagances of 
horse or flood or flame. 

But Eugene Ruddock, who was 
altogether a young man of con- 
vention, knew very well that if 
he wasto win Mildred Walsingham 
it must be, not by one heroic and 
highly accentuated achievement, 
but by the constant repetition of 
small acts, which are like the pa- 
tient drops whose duty it is to 
wear away the stone in the moral 


axiom. Now, my dear ladies, you 
who read the modern novel as 
assiduously almost as myself, and 
who know by what terrific acci- 
dents and noble deeds your hearts 
are won in nine cases out of ten— 
listen while I tell you what Ea- 
gene Ruddockaccomplished simply 
through the instrumentality of a 
piece of music which was marked 
four shillings, and according to the 
rational custom of the trade was 
bought for two. The moral of what 
follows is simply that in love as 
well as in money we ought to take 
care of the pence. 

At a party one evening Mildred 
Walsingham played a piece on the 
piano. She was an accurate,not 
a brilliant, performer; but being 
a Golden Girl, every note was fine, 
and the whole was heard with 
suspended breath, and at the last 
stroke of the keys a chorus of 
wonder broke out, and people 
turned to each other in admira- 
tion. Eugene thought he might 
make use of this piece of music, 
and for six working days it was 
the bait wherewith he angled for 
the golden fish on which his 
heart was set. 

The party was on Saturday 
evening. On Monday our little 
strategist begged his mother to 
write a note to Miss Walsingham, 
asking her to come and dine in 
the quietest way the following 
evening, chiefly because ‘dear 
Eugene had been so delighted 
with the piece you played at Mrs, 
Finlay’s party, and wanted to hear 
it again, when he could more per- 
fectly enjoy it. Eugene,’ the candid 
mother added, ‘ is quite wild about 
music, and has spoken of nothing 
but that piece since he heard it.’ 

Armed with this little note, 
which was like one of those pléa- 
sant arrows with which Cupid 
does such fatal work at times, our 
lover walked to Mrs. Badger’s 
house, rang the bell, and was 
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shown into a small morning-room 
where Hector sat reading. Hector 
was always reading, but no longer 
exposed to the taunts and re- 
proaches of his mother, who found 
out, to her amazement, that even 
reading can turn into money at 
times. For at least twelve years 
Eugene had been in the habit of 
treating Hector as a kind of awk- 
ward simpleton, whose defects 
were enhanced by poverty and 
obscurity. Now he addressed him 
with his habitual air of finical and 
patronising contempt ; but some- 
how, although Hector did not in 
the least resent this manner, Eu- 
gene began to feel it would not 
do much longer. There was begin- 
ning to emerge through Hector’s 
shyness and awkwardness that air 
of authority which asserted men- 
tal power generally brings with it. 
It was no longer the shambling 
lad in the presence of the airy 
dandy; it was the airy dandy in 
the presence of the reading and 
thinking young man. Eugene felt 
the change before Hector had said 
five words ; and although the little 
fop bestowed some mental epithet 
on the London University, whose 
honours had worked such a change 
in his former butt, he still bowed 
to circumstances. Like a wise 
man, too, he remembered his busi- 
ness. 

‘I have brought a note for Miss 
Walsingham from my mother,’ he 
said. ‘I am to wait for the an- 
swer. Perhaps you will ask a ser- 
vant to take it up.’ 

*O, for that matter,’ Hector 
said, ‘I can take it to Mildred 
myself,’ 

Eugene envied Hector his posi- 
tion ; was half-disposed to be angry 
at his calling the Golden Girl ‘ Mil- 
dred ;’ felt a twinge of jealousy. 
Was Hector going to play his 
cards for the Golden Girl? Then, 
dismissing that idea with scorn, 
he simply said, 
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‘If Miss Walsingham will see 
me, I can say something more, 
which is not in the letter.’ 

‘Very good,’ Hector replied, ‘I 
will tell her.’ 

Left alone, Eugene stepped about 
the room, first gazing out into the 
garden, then into the pier-glass at 
his own well-dressed image, then 
he scrutinised his gloves, then the 
toes of his natty boots, then ar- 
ranged his shirt-collar with an 
air of the greatest self-satisfaction, 
and, finally, wondered if Hector 
would ever come back. He had 
plenty of time for self-admiration. 
Ten clear minutes elapsed before 
the door opened, when, vexatious 
surprise, in came—not Mildred, 
the Golden Girl, but plain Hector 
Badger, with a note in his hand. 

‘ Mildred is sorry,’ said Hector, 
‘she cannot see you this morning. 
There is the answer.’ 

Eugene had a set of small oaths, 
about the size of comfits, which 
he let off occasionally; and he 
was going to discharge one of 
these, but he recollected himself. 
He could not look happy, how- 
ever, do what he would; so, tak- 
ing the note for his mother, he 
bade Hector a somewhat sulky 
good-morning, and took his hu- 
miliated self home again. 

That was the first day. Next - 
morning, just before one o’clock, 
the indefatigable lover was again 
ushered into the morning-room, 
having made a call on Miss Wal- 
singham, whom this time he asked 
tosee. He found Samuel Badger, 
who was sharpening a pencil with 
a speed which might perhaps en- 
able him to get it done before 
night if he was not interrupted. 

‘How are you, Eugene? Sam- 
uel said in his fat way. ‘I shall 
not shake hands with you in your 
new gloves. There is lead on my 
fingers, you will perceive.’ 

Conversation did not thrive for 
the next minute or two, and at 
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last Samuel, feeling about for a 
subject, said : 

‘I suppose you have come to 
see Hector—to have a chat or a 
nice walk.’ 

‘No,’ Eugene replied, as polite- 
ly as he could ; ‘I have called to 
see Miss Walsingham.’ 

‘Well, do you know,’ Samuel 
Badger went on, in his sleepy in- 
offensive way, ‘I hardly think she 
will see you. Mildred very seldom 
sees strangers in the morning.’ 

Eugene winced a little. 

‘If it was anybody particular, 
you know,’ continued Samuel, 
wishing to explain himself fully, 
‘ or anybody she was interested in 
more than common, I daresay 
she would see them. She saw 


Captain Montacute the other morn- 
ing, but then I think he had found 
her fan, or something. In a general 
way, she does not see people.’ 
Eugene fumed to himself all 
this time, but Samuel saw nothing * 


of his vexation. 

‘Of course I do not mean to 
say, he went on again, ‘that 
Mildred would not be very pleased 
to see you at the usual hour, for I 
have no doubt she would ; I only 
meant that before luncheon—’ 

Here the door opened, and a 
maid came in. 

‘If you please, sir, Miss Wal- 
singham’s compliments, and she 
desires me to say that she is sorry 
she cannot see you this morning.’ 

‘ There, you see,’ Samuel Bad- 
ger remarked, with the air of a 
man who has made a pleasing hit, 
‘I was right; wasI not? I was 
pretty sure, from what I know of 
Mildred, that would be the an- 
swer.’ 

Eugene felt that if he stayed a 
minute longer in the room he 
would either assault Samuel vio- 
lently or explode. He rose. 

* Now do you know,’ Mr. Bad- 
ger said, holding up his pencil, 
‘it would require the patience of 
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Job to sharpen this. Ican assure 
you I have broken the lead three 
times. Can anything be more 
vexatious? My temper is quite 
tried with it.’ 

So ended Eugene’s second at- 
tempt. Most lovers would have 
been dashed by two such rebuffs ; 
but our dapper little man had 
forearmed himself, and, besides, 
he knew that the prize was worth 
winning. He called with a second 
note the day following. 

He encountered this time not 
Hector nor Samuel, but the re- 
nowned Sally herself at the garden- 
gate. Sally smelt a rat. 

* Well, Eugene,’ she said, ‘ here 
again ! 

‘Yes, Mrs. Badger,’ Eugene re- 
plied quite humbly. ‘I am afraid,’ 


* the smooth fellow added adroitly, 


‘that I am not paying you the 
compliment of a call. My mother 
has sent a note to Miss Walsing- 
ham. There will be an answer ; a 
line on a scrap of paper will do. 
Only the name of a piece of music 
which I want to buy in the town. 
She got it at Millar’s, I believe.’ 

He dared not ask to see Mil- 
dred again, but hoped that Sally 
might say something about it. 
Sally, however, was not the woman 
to assist him in his contrivances. 

‘ It is no use sending that note 
in to Miss Walsingham this morn- 
ing,’ Sally said slowly and steadily, 
but she did not allege any rea- 
son why. 

‘ Indeed, Mrs. Badger ? 

‘Not the smallest use,’ Sally 
said again. 

‘Then, Mrs. Badger,’ replied 
our tactician, ‘I may as well walk 
with you, as we are both going 
the same way.’ 

And positively Eugene gratified 
Sally Badger in spite of herself, 
and chatted away quite pleasantly; 
for he was determined to keep his 
temper, and win his game at the 
last. In this instance he had his 
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reward, for Sally, in the course of 
conversation, let fall thet she and 
Hector and her husband were 
going into the country the follow- 
ing day. 

‘Good opportunity for me to 
call on Mildred,’ thought Eugene. 
* Lucky I did not get in to-day !’ 

The next was the fourth day. 
And now Eugene was actually 
shown up into the girls’ little 
nest, where he had never been 
but once before in his life. Here 
he fuund Violet lying on her 
couch, but no sign of Mildred. 
Violet welcomed him with her 
sweet smile and that general ex- 
pression of good-will which, in 
her suffering face, was so remark- 
able. Eugene, touched with her 
frailness and grace, and half for- 
getting his own scheme, sat down, 
and, in his lively way, began to 
talk chit-chat, which he thought 
might amuse her. And Violet 
was willing to be pleased, and 


grateful for his kind intention, 
and once she actually broke into 
her merry laugh with the old par- 


ticular note of fun. The laugh 
was growing less frequent of late, 
but still it was heard sometimes. 
At last, Eugene, seeing that Mil- 
dred did not appear, informed 
Violet of his business, which was 
to get the name of the piece of 
music which he particularly wanted 
to buy for to-morrow evening. 
Violet gave him the name, but 
told him that Mildred was busy 
writing letters. So our hero had 
to march off again, and yet he 
had not come for nothing. 

‘Gone, is he? Mildred cried, 
looking into the room after his 
departure. ‘ Were our gloves and 
our hair and our tie all in order? 
Were we as fascinating as ever? 

‘ Really, Milly,’ Violet said re- 
proachfully, ‘ he is very kind.’ 

Eugene had not worked for 
nothing so far. Mildred would 
not say another word against him 


after Violet’s little sentence of 
commendation. 

Positively next morning he 
was there again ; and Mildred saw 
him ; and he informed her that 
he could not get the piece of music 
in the town. Could she—would 
she lend it to him for one night 
only? He would bring it back to- 
morrow. She would lend it, she 
replied, readily ; but he need not 
be in any hurry to return it. 
O, thanking her very much, he 
would be sure to return it to- 
morrow. Artful Eugene! He 
made the interview surprisingly 
short. Not a sign of love—not 
a glance, not a token ! 

He brought the music back the 
next day, making call the sixth. 
This time he came in the after- 
noon, and found Mildred with 
two girl friends. Eugene took 
his part in the talk briskly, for 
he was a master of carpet chatter ; 
and the girls laughed, and even 
cold Mildred smiled. 

Suddenly the maid came in. 

* Any letters, miss ? 

‘ Letters !’ exclaimed Mildred, 
horrified. ‘ Here is one that was 
particularly to go to the General 
Post, otherwise it will not be in 
time.’ 

‘But, if you please, miss,’ the 
maid said, knowing her young 
mistress’s business well, ‘the 
mail for Edinburgh leaves in ten 
minutes. No catching that, miss.’ 

* How provoking |’ Mildred said. 
‘ What shall I do? 

‘Let me go with it! cried 
Eugene, starting up. ‘There is 
still twelve minutes. It is not 
more than a mile.’ 

‘O, if you would try,’ Mildred 
said ; ‘it isa long way ; but Iam 
most anxious—’ 

‘Say no more. Time flies!’ 
exclaimed Eugene, snatching the 
letter from her, and speaking with 
an abruptness which, under the 
circumstances, was not ill-timed. 
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‘If it is to be done, done it shall 
be!’ 

Had he been trying to check 
the wild horse, plunging into the 
rushing river, or scaling the burn- 
ing house, he could not have 
spoken more vigorously. Off he 
flew; and when, half an hour 
later, Mildred was standing at the 
gate, bidding her friends good- 
bye, Eugene, breathless, but tri- 
umphant, turned the corner. 

‘I thought you would like to 
know,’ he said, ‘ the letter was in 
time, and exactly five seconds to 
spare.’ 

‘ Really, Eugene,’ Mildred said, 
with the air of one reproaching 
herself for being slow to form a 
generous estimate, ‘I must say 
you are very good-natured. I do 
not know how to thank yon.’ 

She called him ‘Eugene,’ just 
as when they played together long 
ago. She pressed his hand a little 
as she said good-bye. He was at 
the height of his ambition. 

‘I wonder you mention it,’ he 
replied gracefully. ‘It was not 
much, and such a pleasure to me.’ 

So Eugene had made distinct 
way in Mildred’s favour, and all 
by persistent good temper and the 
resolve to make the most of small 
opportunities. He who lays to 
heart the truth that a proper num- 
ber of molehills will make a moun- 
tain has a key to success in life ; 
and he who is a faithful student 
of this novel of mine shall here- 
after marry a wife with bags and 
bags of gold. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH MR. DANIEL RUDDOCK 
EXPLODES. 


Next morning, about twelve 
e’clock, Mrs. Ruddock was en- 
chanted by the announcement 
that Miss Walsingham had called 
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to see her. This prudent mother 
knew all about her son’s series of 
calls, and, from this reply of the 
Golden Girl, drew her own conclu- 
sions, which were nothing short 
of dazzling. She flew in to her 
husband’s room, where he was 
surveying a pair of old boots with 
careful eyes, not being sure whe- 
ther or not they would carry an- 
other pair of soles. 

‘Daniel, Daniel!’ the excited 
wife called out in a stage whisper, 
‘ Mildred Walsingham has come ” 

‘Bee, my dear,’ said her hus- 
band, as if she had not spoken, 
‘I have been looking at this shoe. 
I am greatly afraid, if we put 
another sole on, the thing will 
come in two bodily.’ 

‘ Never mind your shoes, Dan,’ 
his wife said hastily, but with 
perfect good-humour. ‘ Mildred 
Walsingham has come.’ 

‘Il am glad to hear it, Bee,’ 
Daniel answered, pleased because 
his wife was pleased. Really it was 
admirable to see how these two 
kept temper with each other when 
they had to cross from line to line 
of interest; ordinary folk snap 
and snarl at such times. ‘ You 
can see her, Bee, can you not? I 
am hardly the person to interfere 
in such matters. Besides, the 
drawing-room is cold, and,’ Daniel 
added, ‘I am a poor sickly devil.’ 

‘I only came to tell you,’ Bea- 
trice said; ‘I thought you would 
be gratified.’ 

‘My dear, I am gratified,’ Daniel 
answered ; and, as his wife went 
off, he took up his shoes again, 
remarking to himself, ‘ The right 
foot is safe enough, but I have 
serious misgivings about the left. 
O, no doubt of it ’—this came after 
another inspection—‘ that “ up- 
per” has not constitution to carry 
a bit of brown paper.’ 

Meanwhile Beatrice flew to her 
son’s room, and called out in the 
same low eager voice, 
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‘Eugene! Mildred Walsingham 
has come 

‘Mother! Eugene exclaimed, 
opening the door, and disclosing a 
face incredulous in its joyful sur- 
prise. 

* Wait about five minutes,’ Bea- 
trice said; ‘then come into the 
drawing-room accidentally.’ 

Eugene nodded, and Beatrice 
hurried down-stairs, but, when 
she had taken a few steps, came 
back again to her son’s door. 

‘Eugene! Not more than five 
minutes ; for she was afraid the 
Golden Girl might escape. 

She now entered her drawing- 
room, and met Mildred with such 
an air of welcome as golden people 
of either sex and every age re- 
ceive in the drawing-rooms of 
this world, and she found Mildred 
warmer than usual, 

‘I was sorry not to dine with 
you the other night,’ Mildred said. 
‘You see Violet is lonely if I go 
out.’ 

‘ Poor dear,’ Mrs. Ruddock said, 
and with feeling too, for she was 
not hard-hearted by any means, 
unless where her own interests 
were concerned. 
sister, Mildred.’ 

‘It does not need much kind- 
ness to wait on Violet,’ Mildred 
said ; ‘she is a little angel, no- 
thing beside. So beautifully pa- 
tient, such a tender good heart, 
so self-forgetting, so merry when 
pain will let her. I am never so 
happy as when we are alone to- 
gether.’ 

It was very unusual for Mil- 
dred to talk in this way, and still 
more unusual for her voice to 
tremble with feeling, as it now 
did. Mrs. Ruddock, like a true 
artist, refrained from any direct 
answer, but, sitting near to Mil- 
dred as she did, she simply 
stroked her hand in a sympathis- 
ing way, and then gently changed 
the subject. It was delicately 
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done, and not mere acting altoge- 
ther, for, as I have said, Beatrice 
had not a hard heart; the phari- 
sees of the world, as well as the 
publicans, are ready to give love 
for love. This silent sort of sym- 
pathy suited Mildred exactly, for 
already she was beginning to feel 
ashamed of the disclosure of emo- 
tion she had made. 

Presently Eugene entered, and 
the conversation took a lively 
turn, and Mildred began to relate 
with much animation how Hector 
Badger had won his scholarship. 

‘Not,’ said Mildred, ‘that the 
event was any surprise tome. I 
expected that Hector would do 
something in that way. He studied 
very hard ; and really his company 
is most delightful when he gets 
over his shyness.’ 

The Golden Girl grew so warm 
in praise of Hector that Eugene 
gave up all for lost. But Mrs. 
Ruddock, knowing her sex, was 
not discomposed. Had Hector 
been what Eugene feared, Mildred 
would have held her tongue. 

Immediately after, Mildred told 
her friends that Major Sanctuary 
had been entertaining them with 
wonderful stories of Tickenham, 
the air and the waters; and Mil- 
dred added, with a slight hesi- 
tation and a blush, that Violet 
had heard of a certain Dr. Ju- 
bilee there, and was resolved to 
consult him. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘Mrs. Badger 
and her husband will make their 
holiday at the same time, and we 
are all going to Tickenham for a 
month.’ 

Mrs. Ruddock resolved upon a 
bold stroke. 

‘ How singular !’ she exclaimed. 
‘The Major came here and told 
us all about the place, and we are 
thinking of going there too ! 

*Do come,’ Mildred said. ‘So- 
ciety will be so pleasant. 1 am 
always glad for Violet to have 
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people about her whom she knows. 
We can have some picnics.’ 

The vivacity of this speech en- 
chanted Mrs. Ruddock, who now 
really began to see something sub- 
stantial ahead. Upon Mildred’s 
departure she went again to her 
husband’s room. 

‘Dan ! she cried out excitedly, 
‘I have something to tell you.’ 

‘Bee, my dear,’ he replied, ‘I 
have something to tell you.’ 

‘ Which is to speak first ? asked 
Beatrice, her face glowing with 
anticipations of triumph. ‘ Let 
me.’ 

‘No; me first,’ Daniel said. 
‘My news is bad. That shoe will 
not bear soleing again.’ 

‘I am so sorry, Daniel,’ Bea- 
trice said, with a sympathetic face. 
The tidings of a hundred pounds 
loss just now would not really have 
troubled her. ‘ Now, Dan, for my 
news. I believe that Mildred Wal- 
singham will marry Eugene ! 

‘Well, the boy will be pro- 
vided for, Daniel replied, not 
so jubilantly as Beatrice expected. 
The fact was, hard cash alone 
moved him—money in hand. 
‘She will be a wealthy woman 
— very wealthy — enormously 
wealthy—quarter of a million— 
when the other dies.’ 

‘They are going to Tickenham 
for a month, Dan.’ 

‘ Very good,’ Dan said, not see- 
ing much in that. 

‘Dan.’ 

‘ Bee.’ 

‘We must go to Tickenham for 
a month.’ 

*O, that’s where the wind sits, 
is it? Daniel said. ‘ Well, the 
place is cheap. I do not object.’ 

‘The Badgers are going too,’ 
Beatrice said. ‘ We must be care- 
ful that Hector and Lucy are kept 
apart,’ 

‘I forgot Hector,’ Daniel said. 
‘We cannot go.’ 

*O, we must go!’ Beatrice -re- 


plied, with an air of generalship. 
‘ Our going is indispensable ; only 
we must be cautious. These things 
have often to be faced in life.’ 

* How are you, my Lord Booby?’ 
Daniel cried out, breaking into 
one of his furious apostrophes, in 
which he now indulged whenever 
Hector’s name was mentioned. 
‘How do you find yourself, you 
great beetlehead? I see him now, 
Bee, blundering along the road 
with his great flat feet, and his arms 
hanging by his side as if they 
did not belong to him! Marry a 
daughter of mine! you great 
bull-calf, get out of my sight !’ 

‘With proper care, Dan, all 
will be safe,’ Beatrice said, not 
discomposed by this outburst. 

‘ Proper care ! Daniel retorted. 


“I tell you what’—speaking slow- 


ly and deliberately from very ex- 
cess of passion—‘the very first 
time I meet Master Hector, I will 


‘give him what will prevent him 


from ever speaking again to me 
or mine. I tell you what I will 
say. “Come here, pig-head!” I 
will call out. “Come here, you 
flat-faced numskull, and listen to 
me! Do you think that I—I, 
Daniel Ruddock—a man of my 
fortune—will ever allow a big 
hoddy-doddy like you to marry 
my daughter? Take yourself off, 
Master Hector, or, as sure as you 
are your mother’s son, I will 
punch your dunder head, so that 
you will never pass another exam- 
ination, you great lumpy oaf!” 
That’s what I shall say to Hector 
the first time I meet him, as sure 
as my name is Dan.’ 

‘You must not, Dan,’ Beatrice 
cried out, in sincere alarm—‘ you 
must not !’ 

She pictured to herself the scene 
if her husband should make an 
onslaught on Hector with these 
selected adjectives and substan- 
tives, and she thought of Mil- 
dred Walsingham hearing how Mr. 
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Daniel Ruddock had addressed a 
young ‘man for whom the Golden 
Girl evidently felt a true friend- 
ship. Daniel must be muzzled. 

‘Otherwise,’ Beatrice said to 
herself, ‘ Mildred might not only 
get out of conceit with Eugene, 
but might even take a liking to 
Hector from pure contradiction.’ 

‘No, Dan, no,’ she said, speak- 
ing aloud. ‘Instead of scolding, 
you must be perfectly civil to 
Hector when you meet—civil, 
Dan—unconscious. You must 
suspect nothing; you must have 
seen nothing. I must trust to my 
own influence with Lucy. One 
never loses, you know, Dan’— 
Beatrice said this with an unplea- 
sant little laugh—‘ never loses by 
civility.’ 

‘Civil to, that chap! Daniel 
growled. ‘Why, if I hold my 
tongue, it will be a miracle. I 
ought to be corked up like eham- 
pagne, tied down and wired, and 
—ha! ha! ha!—laid on my side 
in a cool place, Bee.’ 

Beatrice laughed immensely at 
this happy comparison, and saw 
with relief that her husband was 
getting to take her view of things. 

‘You are so droll, Dan,’ she 
said. ‘ Whenever I see you and 
Hector, I shall think of a cham- 
pagne-bottle, and fancy you, Dan, 
lying on your side, wired and 
corked, in a cool place.’ 

She laughed, and he laughed ; 
and thus this worthy couple, keep- 
ing their tempers together, man- 
aged to carry forward their selfish 
schemes in mutual good-humour. 
Daniel and his wife had learned 
that each must give and take. 
Often do I see really virtuous and 
high-minded husbands and wives 
engaged in honourable undertak- 
ings, but who somehow cannot 
take five steps together without 
quarrelling. Now, in Daniel and 
Beatrice there is little to ad- 
mire except their mutual good- 
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humour. But shall we not admire 
that? Children of this world, 


how much wiser are ye in your 
generation than children of light! 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


IN WHICH MAJOR SANCTUARY LIS- 
TENS TO ‘AULD LANG SYNE’ AND 
FAINTS AWAY. 


A rew days after these import- 
ant events a fly was seen driving 
slowly up the main street of Tick- 
enham ; and as the vehicle crawled 
languidly up a steep ascent, its 
occupant, putting his head out of 
the window, called out to the 
driver, 

‘Faster, faster. my man! Is 
this the side of a mountain? 
Have I one hour—two hours— 
three hours to lose? We travel,’ 
the passenger said, drawing in his 
head, ‘ just as if there was a fune- 
ral in front of us.’ 

There was a slight and convul- 
sive increase of speed for a few 
yards, and then the fly relapsed 
into its habitual lumbering mo- 
tion, and our friend Major Sanc- 
tuary within fumed and ejacu- 
lated, and related small narratives 
of delay and obstruction to him- 
self until at last he found himself 
in front of Mrs. Marmaduke’s 
house. Mrs. Marmaduke herself 
was standing waiting for her visi- 
tor, resting on her gold-headed 
stick, looking quite grand; for 
her fine figure, her dark piercing 
eyes, and her snowy hair gave to 
her appearance mingled touches 
of age and youth, dignity and 
freedom, most striking to behold. 
Only once, as she waited and drew 
a thoughtful figure on the dusty 
pathway with her cane, a solemn 
expression crossed her face, and 
her eyes filled with a deep 
pathetic look, as if she were busy 
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with the far past. She shook her 
head with sadness. 

‘How frail he was!’ she said. 
‘How vain! How empty! I 
wonder what sort of hearts we 
girls must have in our time that 
effigies make such impressions 
upon us? He broke my heart— 
and yet I would not have been 
happy with him. But I am glad 
he is so kind to Victoria, not all 
selfish. O, I am glad he is not 
all selfish; for the sake of the old 
days J] am glad.’ 

These broken reflections were 
brought to an end by the arrival 
of the fly, out of which the Major 
stepped in a mood of great aspe- 
rity, and drawing forth a very 
lean and desponding purse, he 
fingered its contents secretly, and 
with some signs of misgiving. 

‘How much? he asked, feeling 
his coins with a preoccupied air, 
as if doubtful whether he had the 
required sum. 

* Half-a-crown for the fly, sir, 


the man said civilly, but with sig- 


nificant emphasis. ‘ Hot day, sir. 
Something for the driver, sir.’ 

‘Half-a-crown!’ roared the 
Major, in a most Jeonine way. 
‘My good man, be reasonable and 
say half a sovereign. Let me tell 
you that you have wasted at least 
three-and-sixpenn’orth of my 
valuable time, so that as the trans- 
action stands at present, you owe 
me one shilling. And what do 
you mean by talking about a hot 
day? Did I make the weather? 
Be so good as to tell me, do you 
mean that I made the weather? 
Something for the driver, too! I 
really do believe,’ the Major said 
at last, ‘that with the solitary 
exception of a fifty pound-note, I 
have nothing about me but a 
threepenny-piece.’ 

* Never mind, Major,’ Mrs. Mar- 
maduke said. She had her purse 
ready, not unused, it seemed, to 
this sort of juncture. ‘I have 
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can settle with me afterwards.’ 
‘Very good,’ the Major replied, 
but loftily, for the driver's bene- 
fit. ‘Remember, as I do nvt sup- 
pose you have change for a iifty 
in the house, and as I have a bad 
memory, it may be a losing trans- 
action for you.’ Here the Major 
laughed, and then becoming seri- 
ous again, went on, ‘I must cure 
myself of this habit of carrying 
twenties and fifties, and nothing 
beside. I declare to you the 
other day at Paddington Station, 
when I wanted to take a shilling 
ticket, I had in all my pockets— 
seven pockets, ma'am, without 
counting the outer one of my over- 
coat—how much do you think? 
Simply a hundred - pound note 
‘and a halfpenny, and I pledge you 
my word, ma’am, in téwn I must 
have stayed, and missed my train, 
only that a director of the com- 


-pany, whom I knew slightly, 


happened to be passing by, and 
made it all right. Even then the 
train had to be stopped until my 
change was properly counted. It 
is a bad habit, and I will cure 
myself of it at all risks.’ 

While the Major thus rattled 
away, Mrs. Marmaduke regarded 
him with the same meditative and 
pathetic expression which she had 
worn before he appeared; and 
saying nothing at all, she walked 
into the house. Silence must 
never be where Major Sanctuary 
was, and so, taking breath when 
he found she did not speak, he 
broke out afresh. 

‘ That reminds me of what hap- 
pened one day to my poor dear 
departed wife and myself.’ 

At this word Mrs. Marmaduke’s 
face lit up with the strangest ex- 
pression. 

‘Did you 
Major? 

The question itself, the tone 
in.which it was asked, and Mrs. 


love your wife, 
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Marmaduke’s solemn and sorrow- 
ful air, all combined to surprise 
the Major. 

‘Love my wife |’ he repeated in 
wonder. ‘Why do you ask? 
Then, thinking the question of 
no moment, he fell into his usual 
style. ‘Of course I loved her! 
It is part of the agreement: “‘ Love, 
honour, and obey.” No, by the 
way, that is the other side. But 


there is something of that kind 
that we say too, expressed or un- 
derstood. Of course I loved her. 
Military man, ma'am. Always 
obey your orders, and that to the 
Eh, eh, Mrs. Mar- 


very letter. 
maduke ? 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Marmaduke said 
dreamily ; ‘I wondered if you loved 
her, or if it was only a marriage 
of convenience.’ 

‘Not a grain of convenience 
in it! Fell in love with her all 
of a sudden, just like leaping a 
gate; and then off we set over 
the field together, and a very 
pretty pair of riders too, although 
I say it.’ 

‘ And were you happy ? 

‘Happy ! exclaimed the Major, 
‘never knew such happiness! We 
were so happy, ma’am, that hang 
me if we did not want every day 
to be forty-eight hours long. It 
was perfect champagne—a life of 
champagne ! Each new day drawn 
like a cork that goes flying up 
into the sky; and then it was 
wine, ma’am, wine—sparkling, 
feathering, foaming—wine of en- 
joyment all the day through. 
Happy man! By Jove, ma'am’ 
—the Major struck the table— 
‘I think it was almost as well 
that pathetic event ended it. It 
was too much—quite too much ! 

‘ And, Major,’ Mrs. Marmaduke 
said, in the same grave measured 
voice, ‘while all this was going 
on, and the corks were flying, and 
the wine feathering, and you were 
sighing for days forty-eight hours 
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long, did you ever cast a thought 
back on Fanny Field—little Fanny 
Field ? 

‘Ma’am ! the Major said, petri- 
fied instantaneously in the midst 
of his rushing loquacity. ‘Ma’am!’ 
He could say no more. 

‘I say,’ repeated Mrs. Marma- 
duke, with graver eyes and voice, 
‘when you leaped that gate, and 
flew over the ground at your wife’s 
side, did you ever think of little 
Fanny Field? 

The Major had lost what little 
colour he usually showed upon 
his cheeks, and his lips almost 
refused to move. 

‘What do you know about 
Fanny Field? he asked in gasps. 

In answer to this, Mrs. Marma- 
duke crossed the room, and taking 
in her hands a china vase said, in 
a very low voice, 

‘Do you remember ever having 
seen a vase like this? 

‘Cannot say that I do,’ the 
Major answered, but his voice 
was awestruck. 

‘I see a picture,’ Mrs. Marma- 
duke said, raising her hand in theair 
and now speaking with a surpris- 
ing demonstration of solemnity, 
although there was nothing histri- 
onic about it. ‘It is a shaded 
drawing-room, and at a table a 
girl is standing clad in black. 
The house is sad and still, and 
her face is white, and upon it 
there are traces of deep grief and 
fresh tears. And while her tears 
fall she is arranging a few flowers 
in two china vases, for she loved 
flowers! she loved flowers! Even 
in her hours of mourning she 
could not be without flowers.’ 

The Major stood exactly like a 
figure of stone, his cheeks per- 
fectly white, and he did not even 
seem to breathe. 

‘The door opens,’ continued 
Mrs. Marmaduke, ‘and the girl 
brushes off her tears and welcomes 
her visitor. It is a young man— 
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a handsome man—a man with a 
military air. She darts forward 
to meet him; then something in 
his manner bids her shrink back 
a little. She puts ont her hand 
shyly, and he takes it coldly, and 
for a moment neither speaks.’ 

Not a syllable from the Major ! 
Not the quiver of an eyelid! He 
was stony and speechless with the 
intensity of suspense and amaze- 
ment. 

‘The girl sees all—knows all—in 
a moment,’ Mrs. Marmaduke went 
on. ‘She takes one of the vases 
in her hands, and to conceal her 
heartbreak she begins to arrange 
the flowers, and while she does 
this she says, “ When you asked 
me to marry you I was a girl with 
great expectations. I am a penni- 
less orphan now, and you ought 
to be set free.” Then she bends 


over her flowers again, and he re- 
plies, “Fanny, you are right. 
Times have changed. To part is ° 


best for both of us. God bless 
you! Good-bye!” Then, without 
raising her eyes, she sees him come 
to her side. He kisses her cheek, 
and he had better have driven 
a knife into the place, she would 
have felt it less. Then, without 
looking, she sees him go softly to 
the door; he opens it, just for a 
minute he gazes back, and that 
moment the vase drops from her 
hand and is shivered on the floor, 
shattered, like her heart and her 
hopes ; shattered as this vase— 
its companion—is shattered now!’ 
Saying this, and flaming into 
anger as she spoke, Mrs. Mar- 
maduke dashed the vase on the 
ground, and the pieces flew hither 
and thither over the floor ; and she 
walked to the window to hide her 
emotion, for her breast was burst- 
ing with remembered grief and 
present excitement. But the Ma- 
jor never moved, never spoke ; 
stood still as if waiting for some- 
thing more awful yet to come. 
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Presently, Mrs. Marmaduke, re- 
covering herself, came back and 
stood right before him. 

* Look up.’ 

Mercy and sorrow were in her 
voice. 

He looked up obediently, like 
an automaton. 

‘Set your eyes on my face and 
think.’ 

He obeyed again. 

‘Now think of this face as it 
may have been forty-two years 
ago this very day, and ask your- 
self, “‘ Have I ever seen it before?”’ 

Still like a mechanical figure, 
the Major lifted his eyes to her 
face and gazed at her steadfastly. 
Then he became as one who, 
gazing on the empty air, sees the 
face of an awful phantom emerge 


‘feature by feature from the va- 


cancy ; and as the face forms itself 
more and more completely, so do 
his fear and anguish increase, until 
at last, when the face is finished, 
his agony too is at the height, 
and strikes him to the earth. 

‘Fanny! the Major gasped, 
and sank into a chair. 

‘Fanny!’ He looked up at her 
again as he sat, and the sight 
seemed too much for him. Whiter 
he could not grow, but his eyes 
closed and he sank back. The 
Major had truly and honestly 
fainted away. 

Mrs. Marmaduke was a different 
woman ina moment. She began to 
cry, and to flutter about the room, 
going to the bell, then coming 
back irresolute, until at last she 
hurried to the sideboard, and, fill- 
ing out a bumper of brandy, she 
came to the Major’s side sobbing 
and crying, the brandy shaking 
over the sides of the glass and 
her tears falling as fast. But the 
Major made no sign. The hue of 
his cheek was ashen, death itself 
could not have been more death- 
like to the eye. Without breath, 
or colour, or motion, there he lay 
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And she, touched by his suffer- 
ing, fearful perhaps that she had 
killed him, or more likely acting 
on impulse, without knowing what 
she did, bent down and kissed 
his cheek. Then his eyes opened, 
and with her help he managed to 
drain the bumper off to the last 
drop. 

The brandy revived him after 
a minute, and he began to speak 
feebly, with long pauses between 
each difficult word. 

‘There are men of this stamp 
whom anything sudden—any little 
tidings, you know—quite knock 
up. Can't stand it. Uncommon 
fine fellows in other ways, but 
can’t stand that. Why, there is 
Sir Claude Torrance—Irish family 
—strong build ; six foot four, and 
a good cross country man. There 
was no heir for a long time, and 


even then my lady persisted all 
the time it would be a girl. Sir 
Claude declared it would be a boy. 
Very good. The day came. All 
was well over, and Sir Claude 
was in his dining-room. The 
maid rushed suddenly in, calling 
out “A boy! a boy!” I assure you 
at the word Sir Claude fainted ; 
and it was not until he had 
drunk five glasses of brandy—five 
large glasses, I pledge you my 
word—’ 

Here the Major stopped. His 
lips again refused to serve him. 
He looked up at Mrs. Marma- 
duke’s face, and the sight of her 
tears turned his feeling into a 
new channel. He stretched out his 
hands vacantly as if seeking some- 
thing; then, quivering with an 
onset of grief and shame, sank 
sobbing down and hid his face. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Tus evening I shall see him, when a few slow hours have passed, 
And the waiting will seem nothing when he clasps my hand at last. 
I know he will be watching upon the crowded stair ; 

And, though [ do not raise my eyes, I shall see that he is there. 


O, he’s a king among them, and his face is dark and strong ; 

And I know he loves me only, he has told me that so long. 

He may dance with fairer maidens, may laugh and talk and smile ; 
But our two hearts, to their own joy, together dance the while. 


He’ll come to claim the dances I’ve kept for him apart, 

And the flood of love-light from his eyes will overflow my heart ; 
And ‘in that light I shine for him of all that throng the star,’ 
He'll tell me, as we watch them from the dim recess afar. 


I'll wear the flowers of jealousy—pale yellow roses fair— 
That he may say he envies them for nestling in my hair, 
And tell me, ‘ Sweet, if you'll be mine, O, never shall you prove 
One jealous pang within the charméd circle of my love !’ 


I know he has but little; I know we sball be poor: 

He'll only say that love is strong, and he must work the more. 

And shall I fear the poverty of which his love makes light ? 

Ah, that, please God, I'll answer among the flowers to-night! . t. 





The Old Bookstall. 
A FAMOUS DETECTIVE. 


(Memvirs of Vidocg, Chief Agent of the French Police, 


Tue family of Napoleon [. had 
been excluded ‘for ever’ from 
France by the law of amnesty, 
and the Ministry of M. Villele 
had come to an end, when, in 
1817, another great man resigned 
office, M. Eugéne Frangois Vidocq, 
chief of the French police. He 
became proprietor of a paper- 
manufactory at St. Mandé, and 
devoted his leisure to writing the 
Memoirs now before us, in four 
volumes, published by Lenon in 
Paris. Before he had completed 
the work his paper-making specu- 
lation proved a failure, and the 


famous old police-spy and chief 
agent, who had so often risked his 
life in the cause of justice, was 
shut up in the ancient prison of 
the actress-saint Pélagie for the 
crime of owing more than he was 


able to pay. There he wrote the 
last volume. 

Poor Vidocq !—who had boasted 
that he found Paris infested by 
thieves and assassins, and had left 
it the safest place of residence in 
the world; who believed he was 
destined to reform the penal code, 
and provide the only possible 
effective remedy for the preven- 
tion of crime ; who had endured 
so many hardships and dared so 
many dangers at the call of duty 
—imprisonment must have been 
full of bitterness to him; and in- 
deed there are traces of that feel- 
ing in not a few of his concluding 
pages, 

The ‘ Memoirs’ are curiously 
varied in character and contents ; 
romantic and stirring adventures 
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Written by Himself. 


abound in them; they contain 
stories of all kinds of crimes and 
criminals, from the meanest and 
most cowardly to the most daring 
and terrible ; the plans of pick- 
pockets, burglars, thieves, swin- 
dlers, assassins, &c., are laid bare ; 
and we have scenes of adventure, 
comic and terrible, of hairbreadth 
escapes and desperate daring, with 
here and there stories which are 


‘both coarsely indecent and gra- 


tuitously offensive, despite the 
wit and humour which occasion- 
ally enliven them. The entire 


* work has indeed so much in it 


that is strange and picturesque 
that some who first read it pro- 
nounced ‘it romantic fiction ; but 
there are many reasons for believ- 
ing it to be what it professed to 
be. The names are those of real 
persons, and the stories, height- 
ened by a little palpable exag- 
geration for the sake of effective 
story-telling, are those of actual 
crimes and criminals, upon none 
of which was any doubt thrown 
at the time of their publication. 
Covo-Lacour, who was M, Vidocq’s 
successor, would hardly have en- 
dured the stories told of him as 
an expert professed thief before 
he was set to catch a thief, if they, 
for instance, had been untrue. 
There are touches of deep pathos 
and feeling in some of the inci- 
dents, some keen logical reasoning 
on the subject of crime in gene- 
ral; and every page is replete 
with incident and powerful de- 
scriptive writing. 

Vidoeq was no believer in 
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punishment for the repression of 
crime so long as punishment was 
accompanied by degradation. He 
thought more care should be given 
to remove all those influences 
which foster criminal propensities 
and those temptations which lead 
to crime. Prevention was, in his 
opinion, better than cure. Justice 
was neither so noble nor so strong 
in the eyes of this experienced 
French thief-taker as Mercy was. 
If impunity incites to crime and 
encourages the criminal, degrada- 
tion strengthens evil propensities, 
prevents repentance, and renders 
refurm impossible. ‘ Have you, 
he says, ‘ wandered from the right 
path? Would you retrace your 
steps? Do you wish, in all sin- 
cerity and earnestness, to lead a 
nobler life? Your desires are 
vain. Society has uttered its 
anathema: you are excommuni- 
cated. The judge has sentenced 
you never again to eat the bread 
of honesty and peace. You are 
incorrigible, you are outcasts ! 
Pariahs, hope is no longer yours ; 
your lives are forfeited to those 
whose punishments endure for 
ever! Why speak of a temporary 
punishment when you know its 
term is indefinite? When the law 
has done its worst, public opinion 
carries on the punishment. The 
law sentences you to six months 
of suffering and degradation ; pub- 
lic opinion prolongs it for the rest 
of your life. The law takes six 
months of your existence; the 
prejudiced annihilate all that re- 
mains of it! The worst criminals 
are always those who have been 
condemned. To use ill is not to 
correct. How is it that we carry 
on that mode of punishment which 
is inverse to our aim? To do the 
work of perversion and corruption 
is not justice ; to degrade is to 
brutalise, not elevate, human na- 
ture. I have seen criminals after 
they have been freed from every 
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sort of imprisonment ; I have seen 
thousands, but have never known 
one actually determine during his 
captivity to reform and live a 
better life.’ He adds: ‘ The freed 
prisoner who is poor, and pro- 
poses to live honestly in the 
future, has more than common 
virtue—he is heroic. He, a pesti- 
ferous thing which society detests 
and avoids—what security has he, 
unless he can buy it with money, 
for being permitted to work 
amongst good honest people? He 
is shunned and driven out, as if 
he were a leper. If he has not 
the courage to kill himself, he 
must seek refuge somewhere. If 
you repulse him, who will receive 
him? He goes from you to your 
enemies; there he is welcomed, 
there he is helped, and there he 
is strengthened for greater evil. 
It is you who increase the number 
of malefactors; and when you 
seek an object for your pity, seek 
it in him whom you degrade and 
punish for the crimes you compel 
him to commit; he has a truer 
claim to it than his victims have. 
The blood of the infatuated cri- 
minal and that which he sheds is 
on your head !’ 

The chances of a condemned 
criminal escaping public exposure 
and degradation have not de- 
creased in France or in England 
since Vidocq wrote, and if his 
words had any truth in them 
then, they have more now. One 
great engine has, however, been 
brought tc bear upon the progress 
of crime in England, in which the 
brave old French police-officer had 
the strongest faith. He wrote: 

‘Justice is doing its work, or 
rather the work of legislation. 
Justice! It gives the blow, and 
whom does it strike? The poor, 
the ignorant, the unfortunate, to 
whom the bread of education has 
been denied, in whom no moral 
principle has been inculcated, who 
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know nothing of the laws. . . . Let 
us not be deceived. In spite of 
modern progress, the people are 
still uneducated. Learning is 
abroad, but she seeks only the 
privileged classes and the wealthy ; 
the lower are still groping their 
way in darkness—blindly, at hap- 
hazard, amidst abysses, gulfs, bar- 
riers, and obstacles of all kinds. 
And yet we cry woe to him who 
mistakes his way and leaves the 
high-road ! 

But here, on our bookstall, 
one only dips into books, skip- 
ping from page to page ; one does 
not read them. 

We find the detective police 
had no little difficulties to en- 
counter, not the least being then, 
as now, stupidity. 

Here is an amusing story of a 
Chevalier de Malta, the Marquis 
Duboisvelez, an old émigré, whose 


man-servant ran away with a. 


large sum of money and a valu- 
able watch. He and his noble 
spouse are in a great state of 
excitement, but still haughty and 
unbending. 

‘Tell me,’ says Vidocq, ‘the 
names, surname and Christian, of 
your servant.’ 

The Chevalier replies, 

*O, there’s no difficulty about 
that. His name is Laurent.’ 

‘ Where does he come from ? 

‘I think from Normandy.’ 

But here the lady interposes. 
She is quite sure that he was born 
at St. Quentin. She has heard 
him say so a score of times. She 
appeals to Cunégonde, her maid, 
who begs the pardon of Madame 
la Marquise, and thinks he came 
from Lorraine. 

‘What is his family name? 
asks Vidocq. 

The Chevalier, beginning to 
grow impatient, thinks he has 
none. 

‘Those people seldom have,’ 
he says. ‘One calls them what 


one likes. I named him Laurent 
myself. As to his country, it 
may be either Normandy, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, or Lorraine ; 
what matters ? 

‘Can you describe his person? 

‘His person—well, his stature 
is of the common size; and his 
eyes — well, there — there, like 
yours, or mine, or this lady’s. 
Eyes are all alike, and there’s 
nothing remarkable about his 
nose. And then his mouth— 
good Heaven ! who pays any par- 
ticular attention to his servant's 
mouth? When one keeps ser- 
vants it is not to look at them. 
His hair was of a brown or chest- 
nut colour.’ 

But the lady thinks it was fair 


- hair, and her maid says it was red; 


and the Chevalier thinks that red, 
fair, or brown, it is of very little 
consequence, but condescendingly 
volunteers further information 
by saying that ‘ The man is pro- 
bably still known as Laurent, 
unless he has adopted another 
name. But M. Vidocq, to the 
astonishment of the Chevalier, 
requires more precise information, 
and assures him that less vague 
particulars are indispensable if he 
is expected to find the thief. 
Expected to find the thief! Of 
course he is ; what else was he put 
in office for? Does he expect the 
Chevalier to do his work? ‘I 
come to you,’ says the Chevalier, 
‘ with all the information you re- 
quire, so that, if you will, you 
may at once place your hand 
upon the thief. What more can 
I do? O, perhaps I ought to 
have mentioned his age! It is, 
let me think, thirty, about thirty ; 
or it may be forty, perhaps a little 
more or less.’ 

Here the lady’s-maid timidly 
interposes, ‘He was not so old, 
Monsieur le Marquis ; he was not 
more than four-and-twenty, or, at 
most, twenty-five.’ 
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‘Well, well, well, younger or 
older, it is of no consequence ; he 
has stolen my money and my 
mother - in-law’s watch—that’s 
enough for Monsieur Vidocgq.’ 

‘Well, mot quite |’ said Vidocq, 
doubtless with a smile; and asked, 
‘ Who recommended this man-ser- 
vant to you? 

*O, nobody! If I remember 
rightly, it was the driver of a 
cabriolet who told him I wanted 
a man ; at least that was what he 
told me.’ 

‘And did you take him into 
your service as a complete 
stranger? Didhe give no refer- 
ences, bring no character from his 
last place?’ asked Vidocq incredu- 
lously. 

The Chevalier consulted his 
memory, and said he believed the 
fellow did have some papers ; but 
who cares to read these kind of 
things? ‘I paid no attention to 
them, supposed they were all 
right.’ 

At last, after a cross-examina- 
tion which was completely de- 
feated by the haughtiness, stu- 
pidity, and impatience of the 
Marquis, Vidocq shakes his head 
and shrugs his shoulders, and 
says, 

‘How do you imagine I can 
find this thief? You can tell me 
nothing about him—absolutely 
nothing! There is not a single 
clue.’ 

The Marquis grows very angry. 
‘I have been here a quarter 
of an hour!’ he cries; ‘I have 
answered every question you put 
to me! What do you mean by 
telling me you can give me no 
assistance? Must 1 catch the 
thief myself? You must be jok- 
ing! It wasa very different thing 
when your predecessor, M. de 
Sartines, was here. With a hun- 
dredth part of the trouble you 
have given me, he would have 
caught the thief, and recovered 
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my watch and money. I've no 
patience with such stupidity ! 

‘sartines was a clever man, 
Monsieur le Marquis, I admit, 
but he could not work miracles !’ 

This made the Marquis angry ; 
he threatened to complain of 
Vidocq to the Prefect, to accuse 
him of insolence and carelessness, 
to exercise all the influence of his 
position to obtain his dismiseal. 
He had friends on the Right side, 
he would get the deputies of his 
province to bring the case up in 
the tribune, and so on. 

This ca-e, illustrative of cer- 
tain difficulties which Vidocq 
often had to encounter in tracing 
out robberies to those who com- 
mitted them, is followed, in the 
pages we have opened, by that of 
a vine-dresser in Conflans-Saint- 
Honorine who had been robbed 
by a woman of the street. She 
invited him to treat her to wine, 
and with his permission went to 
fetch a dear young female friend 
to join them in a social glass, 
carrying with her his watch, and 
never returning. 

‘What kind of woman was 
she? inquired Vidocq. 

‘Well,’ said the farmer medi- 
tatively, ‘she was, perhaps, a 
little old, neither too stout nor 
too thin—like a gammon of bacon, 
plenty of lean and plenty of fat ; 
stood about five feet all but eight 
or nine inches; had a rather 
large turned-up nose, and wore a 
lace cap; her nose was about as 
big as that paper-weight on your 
desk, and it was shaped some- 
thing like a pear; with a red petti- 
coat and blue eyes; and she had 
a rose-coloured snuff-box, and it 
was full; her shoes were tied 
with pack-thread, and she wore 
stockings of some colour which I 
can’t remember.’ 

One of the many curious things 
in the ‘Memoirs’ is the utter 
helplessness of the Parisian thief 
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when he is compelled to seek a 
department. He is out of his 
element, like a man newly blind- 
folded with no one to cry ‘ Take 
care ! Moreover, he hates provin- 
cial thieves: there is no honour 
amongst them; they are always 
betraying each other ; he is afraid 
of them. Paris is like a nursing- 
mother to them, and they cling 
to her even when by so doing 
they compromise their chances of 
escaping punishment. If he had 
been shot from the moon, the 
Parisian thief could not feel more 
bewildered or behave more awk- 
wardly than he does in a country 
town. Provincial French thieves, 
on the other hand, are quite at 
home in Paris, or any other place, 


if there is only something to be“ 


stolen. Ubi bene ibi patria is 
their motto. But they never lose 
their provincialisms ; in dress, 


manner language, they are dis-° 


tinctly countrified, and remain so 


however long their residence in 
Paris. They are not so sharp, 
nor have they that fertility of 
resource which characterises the 


Parisian criminal. So 
Vidocgq. 

He tells us, moreover, that the 
Parisian criminal of his day had 
a real horror of bloodshed, and 
rarely carried arms, and that when 
&@ murder was committed by one 
of them the murderer was usually 
some clumsy novice commencing 
his career. The older and more 
experienced robber calculated con- 
sequences more carefully. _‘ They 
do not set their all upon a cast.’ 
Vidocq says, ‘Provincial thieves 
are less civilised than Parisian 
thieves are; they experience no 
repugnance to bloodshed, but are 
often cruel and sanguinary, as well 
as rash and desperate. A thou- 
sand barbarous traits recorded in 


says 
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judicial records will suffice to sup- 
port my assertion.-.’ 

‘Hereditary thieves,’ says our 
author, ‘ are mostly Jews and gip- 
sies, who are trained up to robbery 
from their cradles.’ 

M. Vidocq’s opinion of pro- 
vincial thieves is fully supported 
in the account he gives of those 
known as Chauffeurs, who syste- 
matically tortured their victims 
by roasting the soles of their feet 
to make them confess where they 
had concealed their money. They 
did their work in bands, each with 
its captain, and sent out agents, 
disguised as travelling hawkers, 
to discover where they had a sure 
chance of finding concealed money. 
These hawkers were excessively 
crafty, and generally contrived to 
obtain shelter under the hospit- 
able roofs whose owners they be- 
trayed in the night to torture or 
death. 

One of the most touching of 
the stories told is that of the 
beautiful Adéle d’Escars, whose 
desperate efforts to retrace her 
steps from crime and immorality 
to honesty and virtue are described 
with lifelike force and great de- 
scriptive power. It is, however, 
too long for retelling. The epi- 
sode of Court and Raoul in the 
third volume is also full of feel- 
ing and pathos. 

It has been stated that Vidocq 
had a son named Julius, who was 
condemned to the galleys, and, 
when liberated, was employed by 
his father at St. Mandé. Perhaps 
this had, with the father’s own 
early experience, something to do 
with the evident pity and tender- 
ness he had for weak-minded 
wrong-doers, who had not sufficient 
moral courage or mental strength 
to repel temptation. 

A. H. WALL. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE BLACKNESS OF NIGHT. 


By six o’clock the next morn- 
ing Mr. Gayre was making his 
way into the Camden-road. Over- 
night, pacing the silent desolate 
streets, he had decided what to 
do. He would break the news 
to Susan. Unless Fortune meant 
to turn utterly against him, he 
felt that he should be the first to 
carry the tidings out to Enfield, 
and so score one trick in a game 
that would require the most care- 
ful playing. While his niece was 
firing her shot about Oliver Dane, 
it had seemed to him that he fell 
from heaven to earth. The whole 
time occupied by her narrative 
could have been reckoned by se- 
conds, yet years ere then had 
appeared to him a shorter period. 

How he had held his paper so 
that it did not even rustle, how 
he compelled his voice to utter 
the words he spoke without a 
tremor, were mysteries he could 
not have explained himself. Save 
for a certain ring of triumph in 
his tone he was unable to repress, 
Oliver Dane and Susan Drum- 
mond might have been total 
strangers to the banker. 

This was the hidden rock he 
had always instinctively known 
stood in his way to port. Now 
he fully understood the reason of 
Susan’s unaccountable blushes. 
At last he comprehended why 
she was at once so friendly and 
so indifferent. Everything which 
had puzzled him about the girl 
was clear at last; far, far too 


clear. But she could not marry 
this man. All was not lost. On 
the contrary, in this awful trou- 
ble he would be of such comfort, 
he would so watch over her, so 
sympathise with her every mood, 
that for very gratitude’s sake she 
must at length give him love. 
And then he strove to think he 
would rather not change matters 
even if he could. It was far, far 
better she should have had a 
lover and found him worthless. 
At his age it was scarcely to be 
expected a young girl could give 
him the first, romantic, unreal 


dream-love of a woman’s life ; but 
the love that lasts would be his— 
the love founded on a rock—on 
respect, esteem, reason, and affec- 
tion. No more wild, unpractical, 
dangerous friendships with hand- 


some young fellows like Lal 
Hilderton ; no running about at 
the beck and call of that sinful 
reprobate Sir Geoffrey ; no more 
gallops with her easy familiar 
cousin the centaur. The bright- 
ness of her morning was gone, 
and she would now settle down 
and make a more charming wife, 
with the traces of tears on her 
cheeks, than she ever could have 
done in the sunshine of a ridi- 
culous and impossible engage- 
ment. 

It is always wise to make the 
best of a bad in; and as 
Mr. Gayre rode leisurely along, 
he became so exceeding wise that 
he finally felt thankful such a 
person as Oliver Dane was in 
existence, 

*] will make myself necessary 
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now, he decided; ‘and, when 
her sorrow is a little spent, she 
will not be able to do without 
me.’ 

A pleasant vision, truly. Poor 
dear Susan, with those wonderful 
brown eyes, coming to him, not asa 
ministering angel, but as a sorely 
wounded dove, weeping out her 
grief on his bosom, sobbing her 
tears in his arms, feeling him a 
tower of refuge in her time of 
trouble, and giving this disin- 
terested suitor the last, best, 
strongest love of a strong unself- 
ish nature ! 

Men of Mr. Gayre’s type are 
all too apt to imagine Providence 
delights to play into their hands. 


Certainly on that autumn morn-, 


ing, between six and seven o'clock, 
Mr. Gayre felt "God was on his 
side. 


The longer he thought about. 


the matter the more satisfied he 
became that things were working 
round to promote his own happi- 
ness and Susan’s welfare. 

Out of evil good would come. 
When she had got over the fret 
of losing her lover, she would 
bring him, Nicholas, the whole’ of 
her great loyal heart, Had the 
man died, had untoward circum- 
stances separated her from Oliver 
Dane, she might never have re- 
covered the blow. But forgery, 
embezzlement, the dock, and a 
felon’s doom, must, he argued, 
hurt a woman’s pride, and crush 
her love, and clear the course fora 
suitor like himself, unexception- 
able in all respects save that un- 
lucky item of age. Not for one 
moment did it ever occur to Mr. 
Gayre that Oliver Dane might be 
innocent, He knew Colvend and 
Surlees well. Mr. Colvend, in- 
deed, kept his private account at 
Gayres’, and he had often heard 
that gentleman speak in almost 
affectionate terms of that young 
fellow Dane, remanded on the 
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previous afternoon, bail being re- 
fused. 

He was aware that at one time 
Mr. Colvend had thought of tak- 
ing his clerk into partnership. 
Such a termination of the busi- 
ness connection was spoken about 
both by Mr. Colvend and Mr. 
Surlees. Of late Mr. Surlees, 
however, had seemed dissatisfied 
with their employé. The question 
possessed so little interest for Mr. 
Gayre, that when both principals 
wrangled a little about Dane, he 
only considered that person a 
bore; but now he remembered 
all their utterances, and came to 
the conclusion the young man 
must have been engaged in a 
course of fraud for years. He 
knew Mr. Dane’s appearance per- 
fectly well—his voice, accent, and 
manner had always struck the 
banker as quite unsuitable to his 
actual station. 

‘ A gentleman to the backbone, 
sir,” old Mr. Colvend remarked ; 
and now that ‘gentleman’ was as 
good as convicted. 

‘ Surlees is not a person to show 
mercy,’ considered Mr. Gayre. 
‘It will be penal servitude. Well, 
not so long ago he would have 
been hanged!’ Cheered by which 
consolatory reflection the banker 
proceeded on his way. 

It was a lovely morning. The 
Seven Sisters’-road looked its best 
as Mr. Gayre rode along. Tot- 
tenham Valley, which lies just 
behind the Manor House Tavern, 
seemed literally steeped in sun- 
shine; the morning air blew fresh 
and pleasant ; the ground was hard, 
and echoed cheerily the sound of 
the horse’s hoofs. Yes, though the 
blow had been severe, Mr. Gayre 
felt he was recovering from it. 
Things were not so bad that they 
might not have been a great deal 
worse. This trouble, properly 
utilised, must draw Susan nearer 
to him—nearer and nearer still. 
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Now he knew his ground, and he 
had never known it before. Put- 
ting up his horse at a large Hotel 
in Enfield Highway, he walked 
on to Mrs. Arbery’s house. As 
he pushed open the small gate he 
caught the flutter of a woman’s 
dress in the garden; and, next 
moment, Susan turned and saw 
him. 

‘Why, Mr. Gayre,’ she cried, 
‘what has brought you here so 
early? How is Maggie? There 
is nothing wrong with Sir Geof- 
frey, is there? 

She did not know, she had not 
a notion of the trouble impending ; 
and for a moment Mr. Gayre’s 
heart smote him when he thought 
of the sorrow he was bringing to 
the dear fair girl, who had never 
looked sweeter or lovelier than at 
that instant. 

* My niece is well, thank you,’ 
he answered, ‘and Sir Geotlrey 
was well also when I saw him 
last night. I have come to see 
you, Miss Drammond. I want 
to tell you something I think you 
would rather know from me than 
— strangers.’ 

‘ Something bad? 

*I fear you will—I know you 
must—think so.’ 

*Whom does it concern ? 

‘Mr. Dane.’ 

“My God !—her lips rather 
shaped the words than said them 
—‘is he ill, or dead ?’ 

‘Neither. But let us go into 
the house. This garden is so 
public, and—’ 

Without a word she led him 
into the drawing-room, which 
commanded a view of Seward- 
stone and the Essex hills ; shut 
the door close ; and then, turning 
to the banker, said, 

‘ Now, what is it? 

‘I bring very bad news.’ 
hesitated. 

‘I know you do; what is it, 
Mr. Gayre? Don’t keep me in 


He 
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suspense. What have you come 
to tell me? 

‘ Have you read this morning’s 
paper ? 

‘No; it is in the next room, 
but I have not looked at it. O 
Mr. Gayre, what is wrong—what 
has happened ? 

For answer he produced a copy 
of the Times, which he had bought 
on the road, and gave it into her 
hands, indicating a particular 
paragraph. 

* I thought,’ he said, ‘you would 
rather hear of this from me than 
another.’ 

She did not answer. She was 
reading the brief passage in yes- 
terday’s police report, which told 
her her ship had gone to pieces 
on the breakers. She finished it 
to the end ; then lifted her eyes 
to Mr Gayre’s with a look of 
dumb entreaty which haunts him 
even now. 

‘My love! my love ! she mur- 
mured, and sat down transformed. 

The Susan of old would never 
walk among the flowers in Mr. 
Arbery’s garden again. That 
Susan was dead and buried; and 
Mr. Gayre stood marvelling to 
see the change. Coming events 
cast their shadows before; and 
the banker now understood that 
strange yearning look in those 
sweet biown eyes. The minor 
chord that gave such a strange 
sadness every now and then to 
the music of her young life meant 
that trouble was on its way to 
meet her—the crushing trouble 
she now saw face to face. 

Minutes passed, but she never 
spoke. After that one cry of 
agonised despair she sat silent 
and motionless, while Mr. Gayre, 
for once stricken mute, stood 
looking at her, with a great pity 
and a wild jealousy and a mad 
joy all contending together in his 
breast. 

Through ‘the window which 
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looked out on the Essex hills 
bright sunshine fell in golden 
bars across her hair, her white 
soft throat, her hands lying loosely 
clasped together in her lap. The 
girl’s whole attitude was that of 
utter abandonment. For the mo- 
ment she seemed stricken down. 
She and hope and youth and 
gaiety had shaken hands and 
parted. To have seen her then, 
any one might have imagined 
Susan Drummond would never 
laugh or smile or jest again. The 
iron had entered into her soul. 
Forgery,embezzlement! The words 
were branded on her heart. The 
man she knew so well, the man 
she loved, accused of such awful 
crimes ! 
and yet there before her eyes lay 
the story in black and white. His 
accusers said he had forg«d their 


signature; the proceeds of his. 


imputed crime were found at his 
lodgings. The notes paid over 
the counter of the Union Bank 
were discovered in his portman- 
teau, which was packed as if for a 
journey. What did it all mean? 
Tossing in a sea of distressed con- 
jecture, Susan still held fast to 
one saving rope—he was innocent. 
If the whole world declared him 
guilty she would not believe the 
verdict. In some moment of 
mental aberration she might have 
committed a great sin (Susan felt 
she could do wickedness for the 
sake of those she loved); but 
Oliver Dane? No! While the 
sun rose and the sun set she could 
never believe that. He might 
have faults, and he had—Susan 
knew them—but he was perfectly 
incapable of such an act as this. 
He would want her. Vaguely this 
blessed thought began to shoot 
up—two fair green leaves of pro- 
mise to beautify the arid desola- 
tion of the barren land to which 
she seemed suddenly transported. 
He could not do without her help. 


It appeared impossible ; - 


He had no relation, she knew, 
who would come forward at such 
a crisis. To all useful intents and 
purposes he and she stood utterly 
alone in the world. Adam and 
Eve were perhaps less solitary in 
the Garden of Eden than her 
lover and herself in what some 
persons consider this over-popu- 
lated world. 

Directly that idea of help 
crossed her mind, she looked at 
her watch, and said, 

‘There is an up-train in about 
twenty minutes. I shall just be 
able to catch it, Mr. Gayre, if you 
will excuse me,’ 

‘Catch it! Where are you 
thinking of going? 

‘To Oliver. 1 must go to him 
at once, you know—’ 

‘No; by Heaven, that you 
sha’n’t!’ broke out Mr. Gayre 
fiercely ; then recollecting him- 
self, he added, ‘Can’t you trust 
me, Miss Drummond? Only say 
what you want done, and I will try 
to do it. If time, or money, or 
influence can help you in this 
strait, command all so far as they 
are within the compass of my 
power.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered 
earnestly, ‘thank you; and al- 
most involuntarily she stretched 
out her hand, which he took and 
held in both of his while she went 
on. ‘We are so lonely, Mr. 
Gayre ; we are so far more lonely 
than any human being could 
imagine.’ 

He bent his head and kissed 
her hand—that white right hand 
which she made no attempt to 
withdraw, which lay in his as a 
frightened bird nestles in the 
palm of some one who has res- 
cued it from fear and death. 

‘If you can trust me—’ he was 
beginning, when the door opened 
and Mrs. Arbery appeared. 

‘What are you doing? Break- 
fast is ready, Susan,’ she cried a 
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little sharply. Then, catching 
sight of Mr. Gayre who was 
standing very close to her niece— 
indeed quite bending over that 
young person in a manner which 
seemed to indicate private commu- 
nications of importance were pass- 
ing between them—she added, in 
a tone of severe and astonished 
dignity, ‘I beg your pardon, I 
am sure.’ 

‘Come in, aunt,’ said Susan ; 
‘ we are not talking about any mat- 
ter which can be kept secret. 
Wili you tell her, Mr. Gayre? 
and the girl turned her face, from 
which all the delicate rosebud 
pink had flown, towards the win- 
dow, and looked with unseeing 
eyes at the distant hills, while the 
story of Oliver Dane’s downfall 
was recited for Mrs. Arbery’s 
benefit. It was a story which 


did not take long in the telling. 
The bare facts contained enough 
of sorrow and disgrace without 


any necessity for further detail. 
Mr. Gayre said as little as he well 
could, but that little proved more 
than sufficient. If Susan’s lover 
had been tried, convicted, and 
sent to penal servitude, Mrs. Ar- 
bery could not have felt more 
fully convinced of his guilt. 

She listened to the narrative 
in utter silence, and when it was 
finished said calmly, 

‘I am not at all surprised.’ 

‘No? questioned Mr. Gayre, 
for Susan did not speak. 

‘He is a young man I never 
liked,’ Mrs. Arbery explained. 
‘It was an engagement I never 
approved.’ 

‘You cannot mean, aunt, that 
you believe him guilty? 

*I certainly do not mean that 
I believe him innocent. Every- 
thing is against him.’ 

‘Yes, said Susan bitterly. 
‘ Everything is against him, every- 
thing has been against him ; but 
that is no reason why you should 


think him a thief. Do you sup- 
pose if 1 heard you or Will had 
committed a sin I should believe 
the story? O aunt, though you 
dislike Oliver, do not be hard on 
him. I can’t bear to hear you 
speak against the man I am going 
to marry—I can’t, I can’t!’ and 
her voice trailed away into low 
sobbing. 

Mr. Gayre looked at Mrs. Ar- 
bery, who, laying her hand on 
Susan’s shoulder, said, 

‘My dear, I do not wish to be 
hard on him. If he has done 
wrong he is suffering for it ; but 
as for your ever marrying him 
now, of course—’ 

‘ Are we not to have any break- 
fast to-day? cried Will Arbery 
at this point in his mother’s dia- 
tribe. ‘Why, what has happened ? 
what is the matter? he went on, 
looking in astonishment at the 
group collected at the upper end 
of that long pleasant drawing- 
room. ‘What is wrong, Susan? 

‘Don’t tell him,’ pleaded the 
girl; ‘let him read it; and as 
Mr. Gayre handed the Times to 
the young man in silence she rose, 
and, twining her arm about her 
cousin’s neck, looked over his 
shoulder while he glanced at the 
brief report. 

*O Susan, I am sorry for you!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ What ought we to 
do? Mr. Gayre, you know, I sup- 
pose, how we can be best of use.’ 

‘You believe him innocent, 
will? 

‘Innocent! OfcourseI do. It 
is some awful mistake ; it can be 
nothing but a mistake,’ he added, 
turning to the banker. 

From the manner in which he 
uttered the words they might 
have been intended either as an 
interrogation or a statement of 
opinion. Mr. Gayre chose to ac- 
cept them in the former sense, 
and gravely answered that he 
hoped so. 
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‘Mr. Dane may be able to ex- 
plain the circumstances. As yet, 
you must remember we have only 
heard one side—that of his em- 
ployers. When his statement is 
made the whole complexion of 
the affair will probably be altered.’ 

‘I do not need to wait for his 
statement,’ said Susan, with 
streaming eyes. ‘I know.’ 

Mr. Arbery took a few turns 
up and down the room. 

‘Don’t you think,’ he asked, 
appealing once again to Mr. Gayre, 
‘the thing for me to do would be 
to see Mr. Colvend at once? 

‘Better let me do so. I know 
both the partners.’ 

*It—wasn’t at your bank, was 
it? hesitated Mr. Arbery. 


*No; the Union. Mr. Colvend~ 


only kept his private account with 
us.’ 


‘What sort of a man is he? 


‘Extremely kind. At one time 


he took the liveliest interest in 
Mr. Dane’s future.’ 

‘Do you know Oliver, then? 
asked Susan, drawing a quick 
gasping breath. 

‘I have seen and spoken to Mr. 
Dane. Had I been aware you 
were interested in him, Miss 
Drummond, I should have made a 
point of cultivating his acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘Standing here talking,’ re- 
marked Mr. Arbery, in a general 
sort of way, ‘won’t mend matters. 
Mother, if you will give me a cup 
of tea, the sooner I get off the 
better. Cheer up, Susan ; I'll bring 
you back good news, never fear.’ 

‘I am going with you,’ she 
said. 

‘No, Susan,’ said Mrs. Arbery. 
‘Understand that I distinctly for- 
bid your doing anything of the 
kind. I will not have you com- 
promise yourself. You know what 
I have been impressing upon you 
for a very long time past. You 
thought me prejudiced, and now 
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you see something far worse than 
ever I imagined has come to pass.’ 

‘It is quite true,’ answered Su- 
san—‘ something much worse than 
any one could ever have imagined 
has come to pass;’ and she sat 
down again with something more 
nearly approaching a sullen ex- 
pression clouding her face than 
Mr. Gayre had ever seen dis- 
figure its fair beauty before. 

‘ Shall I send you a cup of tea, 
dear? asked her aunt, apparently 
quite unconscious of having given 
any offence ; ‘it will do you good.’ 
But Susan only shook her head. 

‘Come into the other room, or 
Mr. Gayre won’t touch a morsel ; 
and he has ridden a long way to 
do you a kindness,’ whispered 
Will Arbery. Whereupon Susan 
rose, and, taking her cousin’s arm, 
walked silently across the hall. 

Mr. Gayre watched her at the 
morning meal, which was the 
great meal of the day in Mrs, 
Arbery’s house. 

She allowed herself to be helped 
to ham. She accepted a proffered 
egg. She took a piece of toast. 
She did not again decline that 
cup of tea, suggested as though a 
cup of tea were a panacea for all 
the ills of life. She made pre- 
tence of cutting up and toying 
with her food; but she touched 
none of it. She never looked at 
nor spoke to any one. She asked 
no question. She made no re- 
mark. Will Arbery argued out 
the Dane complication exhaus- 
tively, and Mr. Gayre exhibited 
considerable ingenuity in suggest- 
ing plausible reasons why it 
seemed the most natural thing in 
the world for three hundred 
pounds, paid over the counter at 
the Union Bank, on the strength 
of Messrs. Colvend and Surlees’ 
signature, to be found in the 
lodgings of one of their clerks, 
a trusted employ/, a gentleman 
they had once thought of taking 
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into partnership—but Susan made 
no sign. 

Mr. Gayre then shifted his 
ground. He spoke of the high 
opinion he had always entertained 
of Mr. Dane, of the conviction 
he felt from the beginning he was 
far too clever to be hampered with 
two such partners as Colvend and 
Surlees. 

‘Excellent men,’ proceeded the 
banker, warming to his subject, 
‘but fifty years at least behind 
the times. Colvend’s notions are 
those of the last century.’ 

Just for the moment a faint 
flush, or quiver of the eyelids, or 
pitiful tremor of the mouth re- 
warded these utterances; but it 
was uphill work, and Mr. Gayre 
felt he was growing almost as 
anxious for the moment of depar- 
ture as Mr. Arbery professed him- 
self to be, when suddenly Miss 
Drummond’s eyes, which she had 
lifted for a moment, became larger 
and brighter; her whole manner 
changed ; her colour came and 
went, and, exclaiming almost in- 
credulously, ‘It’s Sir Geoffrey ! 
it really is Sir Geoffrey! sho 
ran out of the room and opened 
the hall-door, and met him in the 
middle of the straight prim gra- 
velled walk. 

‘Why, Susan, my girl!’ 

*O Sir Geoffrey ? and then the 
Baronet found himself, for the 
first, and, it may be added, the 
last, time in his life, holding in 
his arms a perfectly respectable 
young woman utterly beside her- 


self with grief and anxiety, and’ 


what she considered a lack of 
intelligent sympathy. 

‘There, then,’ said Sir Geoffrey, 
stroking and soothing her down 
exactly as he might have done 
had she been a horse, ‘take it 
quietly, my beauty. There’s no- 
thing really to be frightened 
about. Dane—Dane’s all right, 
you know. Gayre and I will 
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stand bail for him. Tut-tut! 
what’s all this trouble? Bless 
the creature, how she clings to 
me! There’s nothing wrong; 
there is nothing to trouble you! 
You are safe now your old papa 
Geoff has come to the rescue. 
Bless you, he'll go and rout up 
the magistrates, and make them 
send your lover back to you at 
once. It is an outrageous pro- 
ceeding. Never heard of such a 
thing—never in all my life. Now, 
now, now, don’t cry any more. 
If you do, you'll not be able to 
see him when he comes back. 
What’s that you are saying? I 
don’t think him guilty, do I? 
You silly little mortal! Why, 
I’'d just as soon believe myself 
capable of doing such a thing ;’ 
which comparison struck Susan 
even in her then state of mind 
as scarcely conveying the amount 
of comfort Sir Geoffrey amiably 
intended. 

‘Dry your eyes, Susie, and 
come into the house and tell me 
all you know about the matter, and 
we'll see what’s best to be done.’ 

With whichand such like father- 
ly words of rebuke and encour- 
agement Sir Geoffrey led Susan 
into the drawing-room, where, as 
he stated, to his immense aston- 
ishment, he found Gayre. 

*God bless me!’ he exclaimed, 
‘to think of meeting you, of all 
men in the world, here! Why, 
I'd ten minds to call for you on 
my way—lI passed the end of your 
street—I've never been home all 
night—but I made sure you were 
snugly tucked up, dreaming of 
Consols and Lord knows what 
besides! Now, I call this really 
friendly of you. I was just say- 
ing, Mrs. Arbery,’ he went on, as 
that lady, frigidly decorous and 
deeply exercised in her mind, made 
her appearancé on the scene, ‘ that 
among us we'll put things right 
for our little girl.’ 
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‘You mean very kindly, I am 
sure,’ answered Mrs. Arbery, ‘ but 
there are some things which never 
can be put right. If you could 
persuade my poor Susan of this, 
you would be performing an act 
of the truest friendship.’ 

‘We'll see about all that after 
a while,’ answered the Baronet 
cheerfully; ‘time enough to dis- 
cuss all those sort of questions 
when Dane is able to put his oar 
in. Now, Susie, wake up and say 
what you want me to do. As I 
told you, I haven’t been to bed at 
all, but that makes no difference 
—lI am ready to go anywhere and 
see any one.’ 

‘I want you to take me to see 
Oliver,’ murmured Susan, in so 


low a tone her words failed to, 


reach Mrs, Arbery’s ear. 

The girl was ‘still holding Sir 
Geoffrey’s arm, and almost whis- 
pered her request. 
moment the Baronet looked grave, 
then he said briskly, 

‘So I will—so I will. Run and 
put your bonnet on, and we can 
talk as we go up.’ 

‘Sir Geoffrey,’ broke in Mrs. 
Arbery, ‘I really cannot allow my 
niece to go to London with you.’ 

‘Very sorry indeed to hear it.’ 

‘Her engagement has been a 
source of disappointment, trouble, 
and anxiety to me ever since 1 
first knew of it.’ 

‘I can well understand that. 
Engagements very seldom do meet 
the approval of any save the pair 
engaged, and their satisfaction 
seldom lasts beyond a week after 
marriage. I myself think the 
whole thing a mistake ; but, bless 
your soul, you might as well try 
to prevent the sap rising as two 
young people falling in love.’ 

‘Young people should fall in 
love suitably.’ 

‘So they ought,’ agreed the 
Baronet ; ‘ but then, you see, as a 
rule, they don’t, and in this world 


Just for a 


we have to deal with things not 
as they should be, but as they 
are.’ 

‘That is very true, Sir Geof- 
frey,’ answered Mrs, Arbery, who 
in her own family and amongst 
her own friends conducted her- 
self after the fashion of a Mede 
and Persian ; ‘and it is precisely 
because I object to things as they 
are that I feel bound to forbid my 
niece to hold any further commu- 
nication whatsoever with Oliver 
Dane.’ 

While Mrs. Arbery was speak- 
ing, Sir Geoffrey felt Susan’s hand 
slip from his arm, and saw her 
gliding out of the room through 
the nearest door. He listened 
gravely to all the ‘ elderly party’ 
had to advance, then took up his 
parable. 

‘In my best days,’ he began, 
‘I never was what is called a 
ladies’ man’ (Mr. Gayre smiled 
grimly); ‘but I believe I under- 
stand the sex; or, to be more 
exact, I feel the sex is made up 
of a number of women differing 
mightily from each other, which 
is a fact your ladies’ man never 
can grasp. [ don’t attempt to 
generalise men. Why should I 
attempt to generalise women? 
And so, to return to what I had 
to say, don’t you curb up Susan 
too tight. If you do she'll give 
you a lot of trouble. Take the 
right way with her, and, bless 
your soul, I'd undertake to drive 
her with silken thread ; take the 
wrong way, and—’ 

‘So far as I understand your 
mode of speech,’ said Mrs, Ar- 
bery, white almost with passion, 
‘you mean to encourage my un- 
fortunate niece in pursuing a line 
of conduct opposed at once to 
propriety and common sense ? 

‘I always lament having to 
disagree with a lady,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, with a low bow—the 
one gentlemanlike talent the 
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Baronet possessed was his bow, 
afoot or on horseback—‘ but as 
you drive me into a corner, I feel 
bound to tell you plainly I con- 
sider propriety and common sense 
were never opposed to anything 
Susan Drummond liked to do. If 
you can show me that they were, 
I will abandon common sen¢e, and 
“go in” for another and better 
sense called Susan Drummond.’ 

‘Bravo, Chelston!’ cried Mr. 
Gayre almost involuntarily. In 
acknowledgment of which the 
Baronet said, 

‘ All right, Gayre ; thank ye.’ 

‘And despite of what I say, 
and Mr. Gayre said when he first 
came this morning, you actually 
mean to take Susan to see a 
felon ? went on Mrs. Arbery. 

‘Softly, softly,’ entreated Sir 
Geoffrey. ‘ Wait at least till the 
man is proved guilty before you 
call him hard names. And even 
supposing the worst comes to the 
worst—’ 

‘Which it must,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Arbery, with great decisi. n. 

‘Well, even in that case, I 
don’t think it would be well to 
use such a word when speaking of 
Oliver Dane. Weare none of us 
infallible. Wedon’t know what 
we might do if we were tempted. 
A man may make a mistake, 
but—’ 

‘These fine distinctions are 
quite thrown away on me,’ re- 
torted Mrs. Arbery. ‘ Right is 
right, and wrong is wrong.’ 

‘Oliver has done no wrong, 
aunt,’ said Susan, reéntering the 
room at this juncture. ‘Give me 
some good wish before I go—some 
good wish for both of us ;’ and she 
held up her sweet face to be kissed. 

But Mrs. Arbery would not 
kiss her. Once again she express- 
ed her disapproval of the whole 
expedition, and was especially 
irate against her son, who, declar- 
ing Susan should go where she 


liked, and that he would go with 
her, drew his cousin’s hand with- 
in his arm, and angrily left the 
house, leaving Sir Geoffrey and 
Mr. Gayre to follow at their lei- 
sure. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SIR GEOFFREY'S IDEA. 


Ir was a fortnight later. Oliver 
Dane had once again been brought 
before the magistrate, and com- 
mitted for trial. The evidence 
against him was conclusive; not a 
creature except Susan believed in 
his innocence. Even Sir Geoffrey, 
who said he was ‘ deuced sorry for 
the fellow, deuced sorry indeed,’ 
shook his head mournfully, and la- 
mented over that weakness of poor 
human nature which, he implied, 
was alone responsible for ruining 
the whole future of ‘as promising 
a young man as you would wish 
to see.’ 

‘Heaven only knows,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ what demon could have 
possessed him. I am sure any of 
his friends would have found the 
money. I would, if I'd had it, 
and there were lots, I’ll be bound, 
in the same mind. That woman 
getting the cheque cashed was a 
bad sign—a widow too—and 
handsome, ah!’ and Sir Geoffrey 
shook his head. ‘ There must have 
been some screw awfully loose. 
Wherever a woman leads, trouble 
follows. Wonder who she is? 
Awkward mess altogether. Dane 
is the last man in the world I 
should have thought likely to go 
wrong in that way; but, dear me, 
what a dance any petticoat may 
lead the best of us! You and I 
can’t be too thankful, Gayre, can 
wef 

‘Some persons are more lucky 
than wise,’ agreed the banker, 
thinking Sir Geoffrey was a case 
in point. 
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‘That is very true. It is not 
always the best rider clears the 
ditch. But, as I was saying, it is 
altogether a most confoundedly 
awkward business. Though I am 
sorry for Dane, I don’t think he 
is doing right, and I told him so. 
“You ought to plead guilty, and 
settle Susan’s mind,” I said. ‘‘If 
the case were mine I could not 
keep a girl on the tenter-hooks. 
This sort of thing might be all 
very well to a man, but it isn’t 
fair to a woman.”’ 

‘ And what did he say? asked 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘Just the usual thing—that he 
could not tell an untruth even to 
settle Susan’s mind ; that he had 


not forged the signature ; that the . 


money was forwarded to his lodg- 
ings by some one unknown ; that 
he had his suspicions ; that unless 


he could change them into cer-. 


tainties it would be worse than 
useless to speak ; that he quite 
understood it was impossible for 
Susan now to marry him; that 
the whole matter must be con- 
sidered at an end ; that his life 
was wrecked; that she, the no- 
blest of women, must not sacrifice 
her life through any mistaken 
idea of loyalty to him; that her 
devotion was the bitterest drop in 
a bitter cup ; that he had not the 
slightest hope of an acquittal ; but 
that he could not plead guilty, or 
tell Susan he was dishonoured in 
deed as well as in the eyes of the 
world. Then I said, “‘ Your boasted 
affection is a very poor sort of 
affection ; I would not treat any girl 
after such a fashion, I am dis- 
appointed in you. I knew your 
father to be a fool, and your 
grandfather a screw, but I did 
not think you were a scoundrel.”’ 

‘Rather rough on the fellow,’ 
commented Mr. Gayre. 

‘Rough ! not a bit too rough ! 
“Look at what the consequences 
will be!” I said. “Susan is just 
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the girl to exalt you into a sort 
of martyr. She will go on be- 
lieving in and fretting about 
you. She will lose her youth 
and her good looks. She will 
not marry, and, if she do not die, 
she will live a sad sweet old maid, 
nursing other folks’ children in- 
stead of her own. ”’ 

‘You drew quite a touching 
picture,’ said Mr. Gayre. 

‘And then he wouldn't,’ de- 
clared the Baronet, with a great 
oath. ‘ No, me if he would ! 
I don’t know when I went through 
such an interview, and without a 
drop of anything either to give 
me a fillip. Give you my word, 
Gayre, I felt quite exhausted when 
I came out. Had to go into the 
nearest pub, and ask leave to sit 
down. It’s heartless, you know ; 
that’s what it is. Hang it! I’m 
not particular, you are aware. 
If a man commits a crime I 
wouldn’t turn my back on him ; 
but to keep on with this sort of 
infernal humbug to a girl like 
Susan Drummond, why—why, it’s 
the very deuce!’ finished the 
Baronet, who was delivering these 
sentiments in his own house and 
at his own table. 

‘I suppose it is not on the 
cards that the man may be, by 
possibility, innocent ? 

‘Innocent ! for Heaven’s sake, 
Gayre, don’t you get sentimental ! 
It’s all very well to humour 
Susan’s notion for a while, and 
let the girl down gently ; but we, 
who have been out in the world, 
and know a thing or two, must 
not talk like children, Run your 
eye over the whole matter. Here’s 
a young fellow brought up by a 
grandfather, who won’t allow him 
sixpence of pocket-money, and 
puts him into an attorney’s office. 
Young fellow won't be an attorney, 
goes and enlists; old Drummond 
buys him off, and has him stop- 
ping at the Hall for a while. 

H 
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There he falls in love with Miss 
Susie ; grandfather, delighted, 
thinks she will be an heiress ; 
grandfather finds out she won’t 
be an heiress, and insists on the 
engagement being broken off; 
young man comes up to London 
in a huff, and, through favour, gets 
into Colvend’s house. Everybody 
believes it’s all over between him 
and Susan. Eventually the grand- 
father makes some conditional 
sort of promise to find money 
enough to buy a small share in 
the business. After a while, Sur- 
lees begins to find fault with the 
young man, the idea of the part- 
nership is abandoned, and Dane 
announces his intention of going 
into business on hfs own account. 
Grandfather discovers he and 
Susan mean to be married, and 
declares he will cut young man 
off with a shilling. Young man 


has got a little into debt, and 
wants money besides for capital. 


Surlees gets a hint that all is 
not square, and begins to look 
into matters, which present some 
serious complications. Holds his 
tongue to make quite sure—means 
to speak to Dane when he has 
all the proofs complete. At that 
juncture a three hundred pound 
cheque, signed Colvend & Surlees, 
is presented across the Union 
counter and paid. Notes are found 
in Dane’s rooms, in a portman- 
teau ready packed. Make what 
you can of the case, my friend— 
it looks confounded ly black against 
Mr. Oliver.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Mr. Gayre— yes.’ 

‘But there is no good in talk- 
ing to Susan yet. I told you ex- 
actly what would happen if Mrs, 
Arbery persisted in taking up 
the curb another hole. Most fool- 
ish, self-opinionated old woman. 
Thinks because she won’t drink 
half a pint of ale, the Almighty 
has given her dominion over every 
living thing that moveth upon 
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the earth. If she had only let 
Susan go her own way at her 
own pace fora while she would 
not*have sent the girl mad, as 
she has done. When she told me 
about Susan having left Enfield, 
and taken up her abode with 
Miss Matthews, I said, “ It’s your 
own fault, ma’am; she’d never 
have got the bit between her 
teeth if you'd driven her easily. 
But, bless my soul and body, 
there are other persons in the 
world who have a will beside 
Mrs. Arbery. No—excuse me— 
I can’t get the girl back ; and if 
I could, I wouldn’t try. The end 
of it will be she'll marry Oliver 
Dane.”’ 

‘But you don’t really think 
that likely ? exclaimed Mr. Gayre. 

‘Tl tell you what I think— 
that Dane won’t marry her. 
How could he? The dear grand- 
father will give him nothing; 
Susan has but two thousand 
pounds. Say he only gets a 
couple of years, what will he be 
fit for when he comes out? No, 
the thing is not to be thought of. 
But our plan at present is to take 
no notice—to her, at any rate. 
After. the trial we'll see what we 
had better do.’ 

‘Miss Drummond appears to 
have no doubt of his innocence.’ 

Sir Geoffrey shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘All the fault of the old 
party out at Enfield Highway. 
She would tighten that curb. It’s 
just the same with a woman as a 
horse; and you know, Gayre, the 
result of fretting a young high- 
spirited creature by holding it in 
when there’s no need to do any- 
thing of the sort. Bless you, I 
always try to give them their 
head fora bit ; and if Mrs. Arbery 
had just taken no notice, and let 
Susie have her own way about 
this confounded business, the girl 
would. have begun to entertain 
doubts concerning her lover, and 
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wanted to know who the woman 
was, and why Suarlees could not 
get on with friend Oliver, and so 
finally come gradually round to a 
sensible view of the matter; 
whereas—’ and the Baronet, find- 
ing words inadequate to express 
the pass to which Mrs. Arbery’s 
management had brought affairs, 
poured himself a good measure of 
champagne into a large tumbler, 
‘throwing on the top,’ as he ex- 
pressed the matter, ‘ just a flavour 
of brandy,’ 

If Sir Geoffrey had not been a 
baronet the mode in which he 
tossed off this bumper and smacked 
his lips approvingly after it might 
have been considered vulgar ; but 
circumstances alter cases, and cir- 
cumstances altered most cases 
with Mr. Gayre’s brother-in-law. 

‘Ah,’ said Sir Geoffrey, leaning 
back in his chair, stretching out 
his feet to the fire, and looking 
with an air of childlike content- 


ment at the leaping flame, ‘you 


may talk as 
clarets !’ 

‘lam not aware that I have 
spoken about clarets at all,’ mildly 
remonstrated the banker. 

‘Deeds speak as loud as words, 
and you always drink that poor 
thin sour stuff—for poor and thin 
and sour it is, though you do pay 
a price which makes my hair 
stand on end; but then a rich 
banker is one quantity and a poor 
baronet another, However, as I 
was remarking, you may depend 
upon it a man’s face takes the 
cast of the tipple he affects. Now 
claret produces lines, wrinkles, 
and gives a sneering sort of ex- 
pression to the countenance. I'd 
drop it if I were you, and go in 
for something more generous and 
exhilarating. Why should you 
look older than your age? You 
are a mere boy in comparison to 
the battered craft you are good 
enough to call brother-in-law. 


you like about your 
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Let me see, you are younger than 
poor Margaret—’ 

The banker shook his head. 

‘Well, the difference either 
way, I know, is very trifling, and 
we know what a baby thing she 
was when I married her. Why 
don’t you turn your attention to 
matrimony, Gayre? If you can’t 
make up your mind to the widow 
—and | suppose you can’t or 
you'd have been stepfather to the 
Jubbins fry long ere this—there 
are plenty of girls who, Lam sure, 
would be only too glad if you 
could be induced to say a civil 
word to them. 

‘I fancy you are right about 
the widow. Of course she has 
money ; but then you have plenty 
of your own, and money is not 
everything, though it is a great 
deal, as nobody knows better than 
Geoffrey Chelston. Why shouldn’t 
you marry and have a nice wife 
and pleasant home? you're just 
the sort of fellow girls would take 
to, and make up romances con- 
cerning. I know them: bless 
your soul, they’d turn you into 
a hero, and fall down and wor- 
ship at once. Think of it, Gayre. 
’Pon my honour, | don’t like to 
see you drinking claret and liv- 
ing in a big house all alone, with 
only servants about you. Provi- 
dence never intended such a 
thing. It is you that have made 
the mistake ; but you may remedy 
it: yet.’ 

‘If I take to champagne and 
brandy and making love to young 
ladies ? questioned the banker. 

‘I don’t suppose you would 
care to make love to old ladies, 
which, by the bye, reminds me of 
something I wanted to say to 
you. I sha’n’t be able to induce 
Mrs. Morrison to stop on; and I 
declare solemnly I have not 
chucked her under the chin or 
insisted on her dancing a fan- 
dango.’ 
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‘Why does she wish to go, 
then? 

‘The usual thing; all women 
are alike; they have a craze for 
what they call respectability, and 
a knowledge of what constitutes 
impropriety, which knowledge I 
myself regard as sinful. Mrs. 
Morrison has arrived at the con- 
clusion this house is not an abode 
in which she ought to continue 
to reside. She has her doubts 
about it and me. She fails to 
understand why visitors do not 
call; why Maggie is not asked 
out; why we never give parties ; 
why you have not Peg staying in 
Wimpole-street ; why I can’t be 
induced to return to six-o’clock 
tea, nine-o’clock prayers, and 


eleven-o’clock bed ; why we have 
not more servants; why we do 
not keep a carriage ; why I run 
household bills ; why I do not pay 
every fellow who has a “heavy 
account to make up.” 


She feels, 
in fact, the air of North Bank 
may be injurious to her social 
It seems she has gota 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital 
for the boy. So now, as she can 
do without me, she means to 
leave. Nice and grateful, is it 
not ? 

‘ Howextremely awkward ! said 
Mr. Gayre. 

*I wanted her to stop till 
Peggie was married, but no, she 
won't. “ My dear Mrs. Morrison,” 
I urged, “‘ you have surely reached 
a time of life when you might 
be able to defy Mrs. Grundy and 
all her works.” 

“ No woman is ever so old as 
to be able to disregard appear- 
ances, Sir Geoffrey,” she replied ; 


“and for myself, though I have a 


grandson—” 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” I interrupted, 
“T know you were married at six- 
teen and your daughter at fifteen 
—the usual thing—so you can’t 
be much over thirty; but still—” 
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“Pardon me,” she returned, 
“T am over forty,”—upon my soul, 
Gayre, she must be close on 
seventy—“ but I feel it is as im- 
perative for me to regard my cha- 
racter now as I did when I was 
in my teens.” 

“Most creditable, I am sure,” 
I replied ; “but forgive me if I 
ask what is the good of shouting 
‘Wolf! when there is not an 
animal of the sort outside the 
Zoological Gardens? Let us walk 
across and see the wolves, Mrs. 
Morrison, and say you will stop a 
little while longer.” 

‘ But she wouldn’t, Gayre; she 
was as stiff as you please. She 
set her lips tight and she drew 
down her nose (have you ever 
remarked the stiff-neckedness of 
Mrs. M.’s nose?), and looking 
straight at me, and fixing me 
with those steel-blue eyes of hers, 
said, “‘ You must excuse me, Sir 
Geoffrey, but my mind is quite 
made up. Miss Matthews told me 
from the first your place would 
not suit me, and she was right. 
The place does not suit me; and 
if I may venture to say so, your 
place would not suit any gentle- 
woman who respected herself.” ’ 

‘What are we to do about 
Maggie, then ?” 

‘That is just what I wanted to 
talk over with you. I have been 
trying to get one of Lal Hilder- 
ton’s old aunts—people I had 
Peg with when they were in 
Wales—to come up from Rich- 
mond and take charge, but it was 
no use. They say she has treated 
Lal iniquitously, and that in conse- 
quence their dear mephew has 
taken to smoking, drinking, and 
going to the deuce generally, 
which of course is pleasant for a 
father to hear.’ 

* My fair niece can’t help flirt- 
ing, and I do not think Mr. Lionel 
Hilderton required any goading 
along the road to ruin.’ 
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‘ Precisely my own idea ; thank 
you, Gayre. Now I am going to 
propose something I know will as- 
tonish you, but don’t make any rash 
comment till you have considered 
the matter in all its bearings. 
The right person to take charge 
of Peg is her mother ; and if you'll 
help me a bit with the pecuniary 
part of the matter, I am willing to 
let bygones be bygones, and for 
the sake of my girl make it up 
with your sister.’ 

‘You cannot be serious, Chel- 
ston.’ 

‘I never was more serious in 
my life. I have a right to take 
back my wife ifIlike. The story 
is an old one now. At the time 
many persons thought Margaret 
was dead, many imagined we sepa- 
rated by mutual consent, many 
that I was the sinner; only a 
very few knew the rights of the 
case. Well, we make it up, we 
take a small house somewhere, 
and there’s your natural protector 
for Peg at once. Bless you, I’ve 
thought it all out, and see this is 
the course we ought to pursue. 
Don’t say anything yet. Mrs. 
Morrison does not remove the 
light of her countenance for a 
month yet. Think it over: a mo- 
ther for Peg, a home for Susan, 
who can’t live always with that 
gruesome old maid at Shepherd’s 
Bush, all trouble and anxiety 
ended, a very small additional 
allowance from you, and the thing 
is complete. 

‘I never was a man who thought 
of myself, and I assure you I have 
forgiven Margaret from the bot- 
tom of my heart over and over 
again. She was a very sweet girl, 
that sister of yours, Gayre, and I 
can see her now as I saw her that 
day we first met at Brighton ; and 
the Baronet stooped, as though 
to hide a tear, while his brother- 
in-law rose and paced the limits 
of Mr, Moreby’s dining-room. 
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At last he said, 

* You have indeed taken me by 
surprise, Chelston.’ 

* Yes, I thought you would be 
astonished,’ said Sir Geoffrey, in 
the tone of a modest man who 
felt serenely conscious he had 
performed a good action. 

‘Of course you don’t expect 
me to give you an immediate 
answer.’ 

‘Take your time—take your own 
time,’ observed the Baronet toler- 
antly. ‘Iam the most consider- 
ate man on earth. No person 
can say with truth I ever made 
capital out of my matrimonial 
troubles. Now did I? 

‘I,do not believe you ever did, 
agreed Mr. Gayre, thinking as 
he spoke that he knew the reason 
why. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TRIAL. 


Wuatever small amount of 
comfort it may be possible to 
extract from being the principal 
figure in a cause célébre was denied 
to Oliver Dane, Nothing could 
have been more prosaic and com- 
monplace than his trial. As 
usual, the Old Bailey'was crowded ; 
as usual, the benches were filled 
by that curious class of persons 
who are to be found in all parts 
of London—lounging on the seats 
of the Thames Embankment and 
Leicester Square, in the railway 
waiting-rooms, and the Law 
Courts and the few other places 
of free resort—engaged in the 
herculean task of killing time. 
Before a comparatively unappreci- 
ative audience the great scene in 
his life’s story was played out. 
Fashionable ladies were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Stock Ex- 
change gentlemen, with their hats 
well on the backs of their heads, 
and their hands deep in their 
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trousers-pockets, utterly failed to 
put in an appearance. The thou- 
sand shades of business to be met 
within the confines of the City 
likewise. felt the case was one 
which presented no attraction. 
A defaulting clerk, a common 
case of forgery and embezzlement : 
‘Pooh! not worth crossing the 
road to hear.’ 

A good murder or a big swin- 
dle would have attracted an ap- 
preciative audience ; but the crime 
of which Oliver Dane stood ac- 
cused being common as picking 
pockets, it was before a compara- 
tively speaking empty house 
Messrs. Colvend & Surlees’ ct- 
devant clerk made his bow. 

Through the windows of what 
is called the Old Court the gray 
lights of a winter’s day streamed 
coldly upon audience, judge, al- 
dermen, barristers, jury, and 


prisoner, who was young, rather 


over middle height, slight, well- 
formed, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
who stood looking calmly at the 
judge, and quite himself, as even 
Mr. Gayre could not but ac- 
knowledge, like a man. Confine- 
ment and anxiety had worn, but 
not otherwise changed, him. He 
was still the Oliver of those happy 
blissful days which now seemed 
further away than childhood 
And Susan, who, with a little 
bunch of forget-me-nots fastened 
prominently in her dress, had 
come to sit out the trial, when 
she saw the dear face of old in 
such a place, felt the hot tears 
coursing slowly down her cheeks 
and dropping heavily behind her 
veil. When he entered the dock 
for one moment he glanced around, 
and in that moment she made the 
slightest gesture with her hand 
and touched the knot of blue 
flowers nestling in her breast. 
That was all—but he knew. And 
then, turning his gaze resolutely 
away, he never again let his 
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eyes stray towards her—never 
once till the trial was over and 
the torture ended. Mr. Gayre 
sat on one side of the girl and 
Miss Matthews on the other. 
Will Arbery had left England, 
and all other friends were either 
witnesses for the defence or too 
angry or indifferent to support 
her lover at such a crisis. But 
for Susan, Oliver Dane might well, 
just then, have felt himself for- 
gotten by God and forsaken by 
man. Innocent or guilty, it seemed 
as though his fellows had deserted 
him. In his cell he had not felt 
half so lonely as he did in the 
crowded court, where scarce an 
accustomed face, save hers, met 
his glance. Mr. Gayre he had 
seen and Miss Matthews likewise. 
Mr Surlees stood near the dock 
leaning against a partition, Fa- 
miliar as he was with the City, as 
a matter of course, the names and 
appearances of many men present 
were known to the prisoner. He 
recognised his solicitor talking to 
a man he concluded must be the 
counsel engaged for his defence; 
a burly coarse-looking individual, 
famous for his skill in brow- 
beating witnesses, he was aware 
had been retained for the prosecu- 
tion. He saw the place of honour 
under the canopy filled by an ex- 
Lord Mayor, gorgeously attired, 
with the ‘sword of justice’ hung 
over his head on the wall behind 
his seat ; then his glance wandered 
to the judge, and after that his 
thoughts began to stray. 

It seemed as though all the sin 
and misery of the centuries rose 
out of their forgotten graves, and 
came trooping, ghostly phantoms, 
into the place which had  wit- 
nessed one terrible scene of their 
earthly tragedy. The prison taint 
was around him, the prison smell 
in his nostrils. He could see the 
dock filled with wretched men 
and despairing women ; widows’ 
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sons and gray-haired sires ; fingers, 
soon to be cold and still in death, 
playing nervously with the herbs, 
placed to preserve those who were 
free from prison fever, fever kept 
for the benetit of the captives. 

Old stories, long forgotten, re- 
curred to memory ; all the legends 
of that shameful place, where, in 
the name of ‘ Justice,’ so many 
innocent men were condemned 
in the good old days to infamy, 
torture, and death, came jostling 
his elbow, laid their skeleton 
hands on his throat, thrust their 
pallid faces between him and the 
judge, and’ glided—a ghastly, aw- 
ful procession—down the stairs, 
from step to step of which they 
carried, in dumb agonised silence, 
the burden of their woe. ‘ 

All at once a voice brought him 
back from dreams to the fact that 
he was the latest member of that 
terrible crowd. On the boards 
where such tragedies had been 
enacted it was his turn to play a 
minor part. 

‘Guilty or Not Guilty? 

‘ Not Guilty, my lord.’ 

And then Mr. Gayre knew Sir 
Geoffrey’s pleadings had been, 
after all, in vain. 

‘It will be of no use urging 
extenuating circumstances after 
that,’ thought the banker, looking 
hard at the accused, while a feel- 
ing of pity, inconsistent in a mer- 
chant and a rival, stirred his 
heart. 

At once the court settled to 
work, The prosecutor’s case was 
fully stated. No detail which 
could hurt the prisoner and his 
friends was spared; his birth, 
education, antecedents, means, 
failings, were shouted in the ear 
of the public. 

He was shown to have been 
always somewhat wild—a boy 
hard to control, impossible to 
train; a lad determined to take 
his own course to perdition; a 
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youth destitute of gratitude, who 
turned and stung his best bene- 
factor, an old and infirm gentle- 
man of large fortune and the 
possessor of extensive estates. 
‘Our learned friend is a master 
of his craft, thought Mr. Gayre, 
not wholly indifferent himself to 
the suggested iniquity. 
Sledge-hammer work, the learn- 
ed counsel evidently considered, 
quite good enough for the Old 
Bailey and Oliver Dane; and ac- 
cordingly down he came, merci- 
lessly crushing all flowers of grace 
and beauty the young man’s life 
might have been supposed to hold. 
Everything charming, in word, 
deed, or manner, was either a sin 
or a snare—often indeed both. 
He had bowed his grandfather's 
gray hairs low with sorrow; he 
had been seen on racecourses 
drinking champagne and betting 
freely ; he had utterly deceived 
his excellent and simple employer, 
Mr. Colvend; he had been inso- 
lent to Mr. Surlees; he had de- 
clined the chaste pleasures, the 
intellectual converse, of Mr. Col- 
vend’s house, and descended to 
the lowest social stratum to be 
found even in London. He had 
consorted with thieves and vaga- 
bonds; he had gone into their 
haunts, and treated them with 
gin. One of the fraternity had 
called at his lodgings, and been 
invited to partake of mild refresh- 
ment, which assumed the character 
of brandy in its integrity. He 
(the learned counsel) was aware 
an endeavour would be made to 
explain away these and other 
awkward facts; but the over- 
powering evidence on the part of 
the firm must render all such 
efforts worse than useless. To 
see a man of parts—a gentleman 
by birth, education, association— 
one who, favoured by Nature and 
caressed by Fortune, might have 
hoped to climb to the highest 
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rung of the world’s ladder—stand- 
ing, like the common felons with 
whom he had consorted, in the 
dock, wrung his (the learned 
counsel’s) heart—at which point 
the learned counsel thumped that 
organ. But he had a duty to 
perform, and he meant to perform 
it, without fear and without fa- 
vour, just as he knew the intelli- 
gent jury he had the privilege to 
address would perform theirs, re- 
gardless of ridicule, undaunted by 
calumny, undeterred by the false, 
though amiable, representations 
of the prisoner's too partial 
friends. 

Stripped of its verbiage, the 
whole speech, which did not oc- 
cupy above fifteen minutes in its 
delivery, was absurd in the ex- 
treme—so absurd that Mr. Gayre 
could see even the prisoner’s lip 
quiver under the close moustache 
(‘ Hang him!’ thought the banker ; 
‘this poor dog whose day is ended 
has a sense of humour’); but it 
told. Old Bailey juries and the 
learned counsel were old and fast 
friends. If jurors never exactly 
understood the barrister, the bar- 
rister understood jurors. 

‘They don’t want much,’ he 
explained, in the easy confidence 
of private life, ‘ but they do like 
it uncommonly strong. Pitch 
into a man, give it him right and 
left, and you geta verdict. Mistakes ! 
Bless your innocence’ (only the 
learned counselemployedastronger 
phrase), ‘a judge of the realm can’t 
make a mistake. If aman is not 
ripe for hanging to-day you may 
feel very sure he will be over-ripe 
next year; and it is better to 
garner the criminal crop early 
rather than late ; that is all.’ And, 
strongly convinced the Oliver 
Dane crop was ready for the sickle, 
the learned counsel hitched up 
his robe, settled his wig firmly on 
his head as though a thunderstorm 
were impending, and ‘ went for’ 
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that ungrateful young gentleman 
with a fury and acrimony which 
must have delighted those writers 
for the press who denounced the 
Cato-street conspirators. He, the 
learned counsel, would show twelve 
honest men what an unmitigated 
and irredeemable scoundrel the pri- 
soner at the bar really was. And 
then he proceeded to examine 
Mr. Surlees, who was the first 
witness called on behalf of the 
prosecution ; while Susan Drum~ 
mond spoke no word, and turned 
no look towards her companions, 
though Mr. Gayre could see she 
dug the fingers of one hand into 
the palm of the other till it bled ; 
then she began as of deliberate 
intent and tore her handkerchief 
into strips. The banker beckoned 
his servant, who stood not far 
off, and handed the man a leaf 
from his pocket-book. During 
the course of that trial Susan all 
unwittingly tore five handkerchiefs 
and a fan to tatters, festooned her 
watch-chain into loops till she 
broke it, slit her gloves beyond 
the possibility of further use, and 
picked the whole of the fringe off 
one side of her mantle. 

A sadly untrained young wo- 
man! If Sir Geoffrey had been 
going to the scaffold Miss Chelston 
would have adjusted every frill 
and tucker, fastened her brooch, 
smoothed her hair, and rubbed 
her eyes into a state of touching 
redness, ere descending to receive 
the condolences of her friends. 

After all, it must be a great 
trial to people who believe these 
and suchlike items compass tem- 
poral salvation to meet with 
persons who do not. 

Mr. Surlees, judging from his 
evidence, seemed to be a man 
who was at one in his opinions 
with Miss Chelston. He had 
never thought Dane a business 
sort of young man; he consi- 
dered he was too fond of new- 
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fashioned ways. Mr. Colvend 
being infatuated about their clerk, 
he considered it only his duty to 
warn his partner he did not be- 
lieve Dane could ever become a 
fitting person to take into the 
house. He had received more 
than one warning about the pri- 
soner—half a dozen, perhaps, in 
all. They assumed the shape of 
anonymous letters. He could 
form no idea from whom they 
emanated. In consequence, he 
examined the books. He found 
some discrepancies in them; he 
was intending to ask Dane to ex- 
plain, when his attention was 
called to the fact of a cheque 
being missing. His suspicions at 
once fell on the prisoner. He 


spoke to his partner, who wanted” 


to speak to Dane. Instead of 
speaking to Dane, however, a 
detective was sent for. The de- 


tective proceeded to the clerk’s 
lodgings, where the notes, with 


which the cheque was cashed 
at the Union, were found in a 
portmanteau, packed as if ready 
for a journey. 

Being cross-examined by Mr. 
Tirling, the prisoner’s counsel, Mr. 
Surlees was entreated to describe 
his ideal of a business young man. 
Mr. Tirling convulsed the court, 
always ready to laugh at nothing, 
but did no good to his client. 
The airy and humorous way in 
which this learned counsel de- 
lighted in putting things, in slyly 
chaffing his learned friend, poking 
fun at the judge, and driving Mr. 
Surlees to the verge of distrac- 
tion, amused but did not convince 
twelve ‘conscientious, impartial, 
and intelligent men.’ 

Mr. Tirling wanted to know 
more than Mr. Clennam ever 
thought of, when he went to the 
Cireumlocution Office. The learn- 
ed counsel commenced operations 
with requiring a definition of a 

sort of young man—not 


too fond of new-fashioned ways. 
Finding Mr. Surlees incapable of 
putting his notions into the con- 
crete, he asked all sorts of ques- 
tions concerning the model or 
dream young man. Mr. Surlees 
turning sulky ata very early stage 
of these proceedings, and the 
judge interposing with a remark 
that he did not really think the 
learned counsel’s questions had 
the smallest bearing on the point 
at issue, Mr. Tirling argued the 
matter out with his lordship, and, 
being practically granted permis- 
sion to ask such questions as he 
liked, proceeded to inquire whe- 
ther Mr. Surlees took Charles 
Lamb’s good clerk as his model. 

‘I think all C. Lamb’s clerks 
very excellent ; I only wish we 
had a few like them,’ was the 
unexpected reply. Whereupon, 
said the newspaper reports, the 
court was convulsed, fact being 
the laughter was confined entirely 
to the bench and the bar. 

‘ Mr. Surlees’ acquaintance with 
Elia does not appear to have been 
intimate,’ suggested his lordship, 
wiping his wise old eyes. Where- 
upon there ensued a smart little 
dialogue between the bench and 
the learned counsel concerning 
Lamb and Leadenhall-street, Tal- 
fourd and the Inner Temple, 
which might have seemed more 
agreeable to the prisoner had he 
been unaware the discussion could 
not possibly influence his fate for 
good or for evil, that, forgetting all 
this pleasant fooling, the judge 
would eventually sum up dead 
against Oliver Dane ! 

Mr. Tirling inquired whether 
Mr. Dane wrote a‘ fair and swift 
hand,’ whether he was clean and 
neat in his person, whether he 
kept his books fair and unblem- 
ished, whether, in the mornings, 
he was first at the desk, whether 
he was temperate, whether he 
avoided profane oaths and jest- 
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ing, whether the colour of his 
clothes was generally black in 
preference to brown, and brown 
rather than blueand green. And 
finding Mr. Surlees unable to 
answer any of these queries in the 
negative, the learned counsel sud- 
denly dropped his friendly and con- 
versational manner, and demand- 
ed with great sternness what 
further or higher qualities he could 
wish in a clerk. 

Driven to bay, Mr. Surlees 
answered, 

‘Honesty, for instance.’ 

‘That won’t do,’ retorted the 
learned counsel. ‘ You conceived 
a prejudice against my unfortunate 
client long before any doubt con- 
cerning his honesty crossed your 
mind. Remember you are on your 
oath, sir. Now what was your par- 
ticular objection to Mr. Dane ? 

It was like applying the thumb- 
screw torture, and Mr. Surlees 
stammered out that he thought 
their clerk talked too much, and 
was a fop. 

Instantly Mr. Tirling smote 
the witness hip and thigh. 

‘Did Mr. Surlees know the 
meaning attached to fop ? 

‘Yes, Mr. Surlees thought he 
did.’ 

‘Would he be kind enough 
to explain ? 

Mr. Surlees declined this 
challenge. ‘ There were,’ he said, 
‘words the meaning of which 
could not be explained by the 
help of other words,’ 

‘ There are, are there? retorted 
Mr. Tirling; and straightway 
begged his lordship to take a note 
of this reply. 

Instead of doing anything of 
the sort, his lordship said he 
thought the learned gentleman 
was travelling very wide of the 
subject indeed ; to which remark 
the learned gentleman replied his 
lordship would, ere long, compre- 
hend the reason for the course he 
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was taking, and with all due sub- 
mission begged to state he felt if 
he were to do justice to the pri- 
soner—than whom no more 
cruelly maligned individual ever 
deserved the sympathy of his 
fellow-creatures—he must be.al- 
lowed to continue the cross-ex- 
amination in his own way. The 
judge gave consent by silence. 
The opposing counsel looked up 
at the ceiling, and smiled as one 
who should say, ‘ Let him have 
his fling. It is all of no use; 
but he must do something for 
his money.’ The prisoner knew 
if his chances had been bad ten 
minutes previously they were 
worse now. With all the veins 
of his heart he wished he had 
employed no solicitor, secured no 
counsel, but just let things drift. 

What was the loneliness of his 
prison-cell in comparison with 
this idiotic splitting of hairs, and 
attempt to make a man out a 
liar who, to the best of his know- 
ledge, stood there trying to tell 
the simple truth ? 

‘ Now attend to me, sir, if you 
please ; it was Mr. ‘lirling who 
spoke this sentence. ‘On your 
oath, do you consider Oliver Dane 
to be a person of weak under- 
standing and much ostentation ? 
O, you don’t? you are quite sure 
of that? Very well. Do-you be- 
lieve it was his ambition to 
attract attention by showy dress 
and pertness? Certainly not; 
thank you, Mr. Surlees. I 
thought we should get at some- 
thing afteratime. Did he strike 
you as a gay trifling man? Once 
again, no. I trust these answers 
will. be remembered. Was he, 
then, a coxcomb or a popinjay? 
Again no. Now really this is 
very singular. You described 
Mr. Dane as a fop, yet when 
one comes to exhaust the matter 
it actually seems he has not asingle 
fop-like quality. Perhaps the 
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other cause of dislike was founded 
on equally unsubstantial grounds. 
You say, sir, Mr. Dane talked 
too much ; why, even Charles 
Lamb’s model clerk was permit- 
ted the occasional use of his 
tongue. What did Mr. Dane 
say, when did he say it, and 
how? O, you decline to answer ! 
Well, let that pass. Now I want 
to know who called your atten- 
tion to the fact that a cheque had 
been torn out of the book ? 

With this question Mr. Surlees 
tried in vain to fence; Mr. Tir- 
ling was determined he -would— 
as he unpleasantly expressed the 
matter—‘ have an answer out of 
him,’ and at length elicited that 


Mr. Surlees was the Columbus of , 


this great discovery ; that he had 
‘called his own attention’ to it. 

Then, indeed, the learned coun- 
sel felt delighted. 
exuberance of his spirits he figura- 
tively danced round and round 
the merchant, dealing him verbal 
blows, catching him with a jest 
and gibe under the fifth rib; get- 
ting him into a corner, and mak- 
ing him contradict himself half a 
dozen times in as many seconds ; 
closing with him as if fora mighty 
tussle ; and then at quite an un- 
expected moment intimating in a 
scornful manner he had done with 
him. 

This might have been all very 
well had his ingenuity proved able 
to tell the jury how notes paid 
across the counter of the Union on 
one day came, on the next even- 
ing, to be found in Mr. Dane’s 
possession. It was a circum- 
stance which of course might be 
capable of explanation ; but then 
neither Mr. Dane nor Mr. Dane’s 
counsel managed to do anything of 
the sort. Thenotes had been sent to 
him, so said the prisoner ; the par- 
cel containing them was dropped 
into the letter-box of his lodgings, 
the only information which accom- 
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panied it being that they came 
‘from a friend.’ Certainly sucha 
story did not seem feasible. It 
was just within the bounds of 
possibility that it might be true; 
but then it was so much more 
probable that it might not. In- 
credulity was writ large on the 
faces of those twelve men with 
whom the result lay. There are 
things that cannot be got over 
save by faith, a quality for which 
the British juryman is not usually 
remarkable ; and if he had ever 
possessed it in the case of Oliver 
Dane, it may safely be said every 
step of the trial, every fact ex- 
tracted in cross-examination and 
from the witnesses produced for 
the defence, must have tended to 
weaken the conviction of Oliver 
Dane’s innocence, 

There never seemed a clearer 
case of heartless ingratitude and 
flagrant fraud. ' 

On the part of Mr. Colvend, 
at all events, there could be no 
suspicion of prejudice or dislike. 
Every answer he gave clearly 
proved his affection for the 
prisoner—his grief and surprise 
when he heard of the accusation 
against him: yet his evidence, 
reluctantly given, could only be 
summed up as against Oliver Dane. 
Had the matter rested with him, 
the young man would not have 
been given into custody ; but that 
he believed in his guilt was evi- 
dent. He knew he was going 
into business on his own account, 
and had offered to assist him ; 
would gladly have lent him three 
hundred pounds or more had he 
been aware such a sum was im- 
portant. Not a word was said 
or sentence spoken during the 
whole course of the trial which 
did not make the case blacker 
against the criminal. 

‘He ought to have pleaded 
guilty,’ thought Mr. Gayre, 
* Chelston was quite right; every 
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fresh scrap of evidence is an ad- 
ditional nail in his coffin. Even 
she must be convinced now ;? and 
he looked down at Susan, who, 
raising her anxious eyes, whis- 
pered, as if in answer to his un- 
spoken words, 

‘Remember all this does not 
change my opinion in the least. 
He is innocent. I do not expect 
you to think so, but I know it.’ 

The end was nearly at hand. 
Sir Geoffrey Chelston, who had 
been intimate with all the Danes 
—Oliver included—came forward 
to state he believed Dane to be a 
most honourable fellow, one he 
had never seen but once on any 
racecourse. Pressed as to whether 
the prisoner was not fond of 
horses, he answered, ‘ Of course ; 
all gentlemen are ;’ which last as- 
sertion might as well have been 
omitted, if he wished to impress 
the jury with any idea of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from his 
There was 


own acquaintance. 
only one witness whose testimony 
might have proved useful on be- 
half of the prisoner; but both 
Mr. Gayre and Oliver Dane had 
so managed that her name was 
not even known to Mr. Tirling. 


‘Wouldn’t do, you know, 
Gayre,’ remarked Sir Geoffrey, 
talking the matter over with his 
brother-in-law. ‘Susan must not 
be mixed up publicly with that 
poor fellow’s troubles. Besides, 
nothing can materially change the 
aspect of matters for him; it is a 
mere question of so many months, 
more or less ; and what cana few 
months more or less signify to 
him? while it would be perfect 
damnation—excuse the word— 
for the girl to be bracketed with a 
fellow residing, even temporarily, 
in one of her Majesty’s gaols.’ 

‘And, at the most, all she 
could say is he might have had 
her money without ever asking 
for it,’ answered Mr. Gayre. ‘ We 
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must keep her out of the matter. 
It is a redeeming point in Dane 
that he seems more anxious by 
far about her than himself.’ 

‘So he ought tobe. Hang the 
fellow ! what business had he to 
induce such a girl to engage her- 
self to a pauper? Now the only 
amends he can make is to leave 
her free to marry somebody else.’ 

‘She won’t do that, I think,’ 
said Mr. Gayre a little hypocritic- 
ally. 
‘Won't she! Leave her to 
Time for a while. Old Time is 
the only fellow that thoroughly 
understands women. He heals 
love wounds, and turfs over 
graves, and dries up tears in a 
way you would scarcely credit. 
’Pon my soul, I’ve known him 
work miracles, and so you'll find it 
with Sue ; only whatever you do, 
don’t cross her fancies,’ finished 
the Baronet, who already looked 
on Susan as Mrs. Gayre, and the 
Lombard-street strong-room as un- 
locked for his benefit. 

It was, therefore, more with an 
interested eye to the future than 
from any sympathy with the un- 
fortunate lovers that Sir Geoffrey 
worked for Oliver Dane as ‘though 
he were my own son.’ 

Nevertheless, spite of the fact 
that he was a baronet, his testi- 
mony told, in the minds of the 
jury, against Mr. Colvend’s clerk ; 
and not even the circumstance 
that, in cross-examination, he 
threw the learned counsel for 
the prosecution, to the great satis- 
faction of every one, the judge 
included, could make things 
better for a man accused of rob- 
bing his employers. Sir Geoffrey 
was quite sure of two things—one, 
that Oliver Dane did not bet; 
another, that he did not habitually 
attend races. 

‘I'd know a betting-man,’ de- 
clared the Baronet, ‘ if he were a 
bishop, or came on the course in 
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wig and gown, Ineversaw Dane 
on any race-ground but once, and 
that was at the Derby, with a lot 
of other young fellows like himself. 
More by token,’ he added, nod- 
ding his head, and looking with a 
malicious twinkle at the learned 
counsel, ‘ that was the very same 
year you laid against Bluegown, 
and lost a pot of money. I never 
shall forget your face when the 
roar came, “ Bluegown, Blue- 
gown !”’ 

There was such a laugh over 
this agreeable reminiscence that 
the judge’s admonitions to Sir 
Geoffrey were quite unheard ; and 
the Baronet, dismissed by his 
opponent, who desired no con- 
tinuation of so unpleasant a tale, 
lounged easily out of the witness- 
box, before it dawned on any one 
his lordship was remonstrating 
concerning the impropriety of his 
conduct. 

After Sir Geoffrey came Lionel 
Hilderton, who was called to prove 
he and Oliver Dane had gone 
together into the low haunts of 
London in order to study faces and 
find models likely to prove useful 
in connection with his own work. 
They had found their way into 
very questionable neighbourhoods, 
and treated persons who were very 
like blackguards and thieves ; but 
if they had, what then? ‘No doubt 
you’—this pointedly, and in his 
most offensive manner, to the 
genial gentleman who was badger- 
ing him—‘have, in the way of 
your trade, consorted, ere now, 
with bad characters. You would 
be very much offended, I daresay, 
if any one called you a pick- 
pocket because you may have de- 
fended one.’ 

‘Such license of language really 
cannot be permitted,’ observed the 
judge. 

* Then why,’ asked Lal, his dark 
eyes flashing with anger, ‘does 
your lordship allow that person 
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such license of language in ad- 
dressing me? It is hard to get a 
blow and not to have a chance 
of striking out in return ; follow- 
ing on which remark there en- 
sued a very pretty little quarrel 
between bench and witness. Lal 
defied the judge, and the judge 
threatened to commit him. Lal 
said he did not care, and that, on 
the whole, he would rather be 
committed ; and it was at length 
only through the interposition of 
learned counsel engaged on both 
sides his lordship was pacified, 
and the young man induced to 
hold his tongue, and the cross- 
examination proceeded. 

‘Were you ever engaged in a 
fight with the police? asked his 
persecutor. 

‘ Yes, and I'd fight them again 
if they were insolent. What 
right had they to interfere with 


‘a man who was doing them no 


harm ? 

‘Do you not think it was wrong 
to go to such places as the police 
warned you were not fit for any 
decently-dressed person to enter ? 

‘ No, nota bit more wrong than 
going to church,’ retorted Lal. 

‘Perhaps youdon’t go to church, 
Mr. Hilderton ? 

‘Yes, I do, to study the 
British Pharisee.’ 

* Dear—dear—dear ! murmured 
Susan, in an agony, wringing her 
hands ; ‘ what madness could have 
induced them to call Lal ? 

‘He has done all that lay in 
his power to convict his friend,’ 
decided Mr. Gayre, but he did not 
utter this idea aloud. ‘ Won't 
you come away now, Miss Drum- 
mond?’ he entrea:. d, for he knew 
the beginning of the end was at 
hand. 

‘No; O, no!’ she murmured. 

‘I wish you would not stop, 
dear,’ said Miss Matthews. 

‘I must stay to hear—the 
worst,’ Susan almost whispered. 
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Still the dreary proceedings 
dragged their slow length along ; 
but at last came the judge’s sum- 
ming-up. It was dead against the 
prisoner, who stood listening, with 
crossed arms and an unmoved 
front, to the words of wisdom and 
reprobation which flowed insmooth 
passionless accents fromthe bench. 
The question of the prisoner’s 
guilt or innocence was left, of 
course, to the jury; but the jury 
were told how to decide. The 
crime of, which the young man 
before them was accused struck at 
the foundations of society. It 
was for the jury to disembarrass 
their minds of the extraneous mat 
ters which had been obtruded on 
their notice, and deliver a verdict 
on the merits of the case. His 
lordship felt he need not remind 
the gentlemen of the jury that 
the fact of the prisoner being well 
born, well educated, well con- 
nected, could not palliate his sin, 
if they believed he had first stolen 
a cheque, then forged his em- 
ployers’ signature, and _ subse- 
quently appropriated the proceeds. 
It was for the jury to say whether 
they considered this serious charge 
proved. 

Apparently, the jury had arrived 
at their decision before they even 
left the box; for they were not 
ten minutes absent before they 
trooped back again solemnly. 
They had arrived at a verdict. 

‘How say you, gentlemen? 

And then Susan Drummond, 
though she knew what was coming, 
held her breath. 

* Guilty P 

It seemed as if a thousand 
voices took up the word, and 
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shouted it in her ears. For a 
moment she felt like one drown- 
ing; the waters had indeed covered 
her soul. 

‘Let me take you out,’ said 
Mr. Gayre, touching her arm; 
but she seemed not to hear him. 
Every sense was concentrated on 
the judge, who, in measured ac- 
cents, proceeded to say he would 
not add to the distress the pri- 
soner must feel at the position to 
which a long course of folly and 
extravagance had brought him. 
When he looked back over his 
wasted life—a life which he could 
so easily have made honourable 
and prosperous—it might well 
seem as if in the loss of the esteem 
of all honest men, in the wreck 
and ruin of his own career, in 
the reproaches of his own con- 
science, were the elements of a 
sufficient and terrible punishment ; 
but the crime of which a jury of 
his own countrymen had found 
him guilty was one so dangerous 
to the community, so necessary to 
check in a vast city—the capital 
of the greatest mercantile nation 
in the world, or that the world 
had ever known—his lordship felt 
it necessary to pass the severe 
sentence of seven years’ penal 
servitude, 

‘My God ! exclaimed the pri- 
soner, like one stunned ; and at 
that moment Susan would have 
risen, but that Mr. Gayre pre- 
vented her from doing so. 

‘Don’t make a scene,’ he en- 
treated, ‘don’t ;’ while from the 
dock came a cry of ‘J am inno- 
cent /’ ere the warders hurried the 
living man into the seven years’ 
grave that yawned before him. 


[ To be continued, } 
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Some Beefsteakers. 


Ar the time when the celebrated 
Beefsteak Club held its festive sup- 
pers in what was then known as Ar- 
nold’s Theatre, now the Lyceum, 
Cobb, the dramatic author, was a 
member. It was to his Haunted 
Tower and Siege of Belgrade that 
Stérace set some of his finest 


music, and his farce, The First 
Floor, was one of the most suc- 
cessful that ever held the stage. 
One of his least successful works 
was called Ramah Drug—drug or 
droog meaning in India, where 


the scene was laid, a hill-fort— 
and one night, in the room which 
Mr. Henry Irving has recently 
restored to its old aspect, one of 
the LBeefsteakers congratulated 
Cobb upon the happy titles he 
always chose for his works, 
‘What could be better for your 
last attempt to ram a drug down 
the public throat than Lamaii 
Drug? said he. Arnold, a rival 
dramatist, disputed Cobb's claim 
to admiration on this account. 
‘What worse title,’ said he, ‘ could 
he have chosen for his Haunted 
Tower ? Why, there was no spirit 
in it from beginning to end !’ 
— 2 -— 

A wealthy solicitor named 
tichard Wilson, popularly called 
Dick, was then a Beefsteaker. On 
one occasion, after he had been to 
Paris, he being perfectly innocent 
of French, he praised French 
cookery, and named as one of the 
dishes he thought most delicious 
the boulevards, that were served 


up to him at a certain hotel, the 
dish he really meant being, possi- 
bly, a bowilli vert. Cobb gravely 
asked if he had for sauce with it 
the Palais Royal. Soon after, 
Wilson, being led by Arnold, said 
he thought the utmost perfection 


_of French cookery was seen in the 


way in which they dished up a 
rendezvous, meaning the ris de 
Being asked if he ate par- 
tridge in France, Dick said yes, 


vran. 


* but he could not bear them served 


up in shoes. It was at last decided 
that he meant perdrix aux choux. 
Dick on another occasion ordering 
a pheasant, mistaking the word 


Jaisan, desired the waiter to bring 


him up a paysanne! 

Another Beefsteaker of this 
period was Sir John Hippishly, the 
Paul Pry of the club, At the 
time when a man named Patch 
was tried for the murder of a Mr. 
Bligh of Deptford, Sir John, like 
the public generally, was deeply 
interested in the case, the circum- 
stantial evidence upon which he 
was convicted being of a most ex- 
traordinary character. Obtaining 
admission to the condemned cell, 
Sir John importuned this wretched 
Patch incessantly to confess his 
guilt in vain ; but the criminal at 
last promised to tell him the trath 
at the final moment. When the 
rope was round the man’s neck, 
Sir John was on the drop in close 
conference with him. It happened 
that an old woman in the crowd 
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S the art of criticism never made an orator or a poet, 
though it enables us to judge of their merits, so the 
comprehensive speculation of modern times, which has com- 
pared and reviewed the manners of every age and country, 
has never formed a wise government or a happy people.— 


ROBERT HALL. 





saw him there, and mistook him 
for Patch; and when, some days 
after, she met Sir John in Cheap- 
side, she pointed to him with 
frantic excitement, and screamed 
out, ‘It’s Patch! it’s Patch! I 
saw him hanged! Lor’ deliver 
me!’ and swooned away. When 
Sir John next appeared at the club 
a committee was appointed to cross- 
examine him, to satisfy the mem- 
bers that they were sitting down to 
table with Sir John Hippishly, and 
not with Patch the murderer. 
——% — 

William Taylor, too, was a Beef- 
steaker of that day, and a most ec- 
centric man. He believed firmly 
that Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
Plain, was formed by an extraordi- 
nary shower of immense hailstones, 
which fell two thousand years 
before. He gravely asserted his 
belief that another member’s, Mr. 
Norgate’s, mind had, by the verit- 
able action of certain powerful laws 
of mental pathology, grown larger 
ever since he had taken a house 
which commanded a view of the 
cathedral. He had another theory 
into which he was always ready to 
enter, with a great display of ap- 
parent learning, by which he 
proved, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, that the first men must have 
been of a green colour. 


—e 
Sheridan’s brother-in-law, the 
Rey, Ozias Linley, was another 


of the club’s eccentrics, When 
preaching he would absently turn 
over several instead of one page, 
and when the tittering of his con- 
gregation called his attention to 
ed mistake he had made, he 
would explain it with perfect cool- 


ness, saying, ‘I find I have acci- 
dentally omitted a considerable part 
of my sermon ; but it is not worth 
going back for.’ 

—3e—_ 

On another occasion, this absent- 
minded preacher, while out riding, 
dismounted from his pony, and 
walked on with the bridal-reins 
over his arm, supposing the beast 
was following. ‘The fact was, how- 
ever, that the pony had disen- 
gaged itself from the carelessly 
put on bridle,.and remained behind. 
When Linley reached the turnpike- 
gate, he offered the usual payment 
for his horse, and the man, with 
open mouth and distended eyes, at 
first took him for a maniac. It 
was several minutes before Linley 
understood that his pony had been 
left behind. 

—e— 

He had a kindred eccentric in 
another member, Lord Avenmore, 
Chief Justice of Ireland, who 
would often be in deep reverie, and 
utterly unconscious of all around 
him, even when the club was at its 
jolliest and noisiest. On one such 
occasion Curran gave as a toast, 
‘ All our absent friends,’ calling 
upon Lord A. to reply, on the 
ground that they had just drunk 
his health. Quite unconscious of 
anything that had been said, his 
lordship arose and returned thanks 
for the honour they had done him. 

—— 

Another curious Beefsteaker, 
or Beefsteak, was Serjeant Kelly, 
a celebrity of the Irish Bar. He 
had a remarkable babit of drawing 
conclusions directly at variance 
with his premises, and his nick- 
name had consequently become 
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T may be worth noticing as a curious circumstance, when 
persons past forty, before they were at all acquainted, 
form together a very close intimacy. For grafts of o/d wood 
to take, there must be a wonderful congeniality between the 


trees, 
‘ Of Friendship’). 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY (Aznotations on Bacon's Essay 





‘Counsellor Therefore.’ Curran 
described him as a perfect human 
personification of a non sequitur. 
Meeting Curran one Sunday near 
St. Patrick’s, he said to him, ‘ The 
Archbishop’s discourse was an ex- 
cellent one this morning. It was 
well written and well delivered; 
therefore, I shall make a point of 
being at the four Courts to-morrow 
at ten.’ At another time he met 
a friend, to whom he said, ‘ What 


a delightful day for walking! 


therefore, I must go home and 
stop indoors all: day.’ In court, 
on one occasion, he said, ‘ The case 
is so clear, gentlemen, that you 


cannot possibly misunderstand it, 


and I should pay your under- 
standings a very poor compliment 
if I dwelt upon it for another 
minute ; therefore, I shall at once 
proceed to explain it to you as 
minutely as possible.’ 


—_%°—- 

Curran, hearing at the club that 
Sheridan's sister, Mrs. Lefanu, who 
was a remarkably fat woman, was 
going to appear in the play of 


Douglas, at an amateur perform- 
ance, said that he supposed her part 
would be one of the Grampian 
Hills, and he thought that she 
would look it admirably. 


—%-- 

Mackintosh had to endure a 
fierce fire of puns and jokes on one 
occasion. He was on circuit, and 
anxiously expecting certain infor- 
mation of the utmost domestic im- 
portance, when at Huntingdon the 
news arrived. <A fine healthy boy 
had jast been born to him. When 
he reached Cambridge there was 
another letter from home. It an- 
nounced the birth of a second boy. 
At Bury another letter was await- 
ing him, announcing the birth of 
athird boy. The letters had been 
written successively, immediately 
after the births; but the second 
just missed the post, which the 
first just caught, and the third had 
been delayed on the road. George 
Wilson gravely proposed the 
health of Mrs. Mackintosh and her 
three sons, Grotius, Paffendorf, 
and Vattel. 


Our Humorous Hangman. 


A Dvs.ix correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph writes: ‘When 
Marwood left Kingstown by mail 
steamer for England, a newsman 
presented him with a copy of his 
own portrait, which had recently 
been published by one of the Dublin 
papers. The executioner looked 
at it and laughed heartily, after- 
wards putting it into his pocket. 
It is stated upon good authority 
that on the occasion of one of his 
recent visits to this country, and 
while travelling protected by some 
constabulary, one of the latter 
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tried his hand at “chaffing” Mar- 
wood. He bore it quite imper- 
turbably; and when asked whe- 
ther he had a son, replied in the 
affirmative. “And,” continued the 
questioner, “ will you put him 
into your own line of business?’ 
“Well,” said Marwood, with a 
keen look and a sly twinkle in his 
eyes, “if he’s a good boy I will ; 
but if he turns out a blackguard 
I'll make an Irish policeman of 
him.” The questioner, it is said, 
left Marwood alone for the re- 
mainder of the journey.’ 
1 
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E humble and gentle in your conversation, of few words, 

I charge you; but always pertinent when you speak, 
hearing out before you attempt to answer, and then speaking 
as if you would persuade, not impose.—WILLIAM PENN 


(Advice to his Children). 


Ata public dinner, Mark Twain 
was selected to return thanks for 
the toast of ‘The Ladies.’ Said 
he: ‘Let us consider women’s 
ways. Her first is dress. In this 
there are two marked antipodal 
types—the savage and the culti- 
vated daughter of high modern 
civilisation. Among the Fans, a 
great negro tribe, a woman when 
dressed for home, for shopping, or 
for calling, wears nothing but— 
her complexion. It is the legiti- 
mate costume, and its material is 
of the darkest. It has often been 
mistaken for mourning. It wears 
well, and it does not show the 
dirt; you need not send it to the 


wash, to have it charged for, torn, 
or exchanged for other people’s 


things. It always fits well, and 
is always done up. When you 
visit one of these Fan ladies and 
send up your card, her maid never 
says, ‘ Please take a seat, sir; my 
mistress is dressing, and will be 
down in three-quarters of an hour 
or more, No! she is always 
dressed and ready for company. 
The Fan ladies don’t go to church 
to see what bonnets other ladies 
have got on, and, on their return 
home, describe and criticise them. 
On state occasions, though, they 
are more dressy; wear bracelets, 
earrings, and a belt, also stock- 
ings, but, with true feminine fond- 
ness for display, upon their arms. 
At funerals they put on a jacket 
of tar and ashes; and at their wed- 
dings the bride significantly slips 
into trousers, There the dark 
child of savagery and the fair one 
of civilisation meet upon common 
ground, “One touch of Nature 


Mark Twain's Description of Woman. 


makes the whole world kin.” Now 
we will consider the dress of our 
other type. A large part of the 
daughter of civilisation is her 
dress. Some women would lose 
half their charm without dress, and 
some would lose the whole of it. 
The daughter of modern civilisa- 
tion, dressed at her utmost, is a 
marvel of exquisite and beautiful 
art and—expense. ll lands, 
climes, and arts are laid under tri- 
bute to furnish her forth.’ (Here 
the witty satirist goes into details 
as to where the different articles 
of her toilet come from ; but the 
list is much too voluminous for 
reproduction. Then he goes on:) 
‘Her hair—from—from—from— 
I do not know where her hair is 
from. I never could find out. 
That is, her other hair—her San- 
day hair; I do not mean the hair 
she goes to bed with. It is that 
thing she twists and coils round 
her head and harpoons with a hair- 
pin. And that reminds me of a 
trifle. Any time yon want to, 
you can glance upon the carpet of 
a Pallman’s car and pick up a hair- 
pin; but not to save your life 
can you get any woman in that 
car to acknowledge that hairpin. 
The woman who has never swerved 
from cast-iron veracity in all her 
life will, when confronted with this 
crucial test, deny a hairpin; she 
will deny that hairpin before a 
hundred witnesses. Well, you see 
what the daughter of civilisation 
is when she is dressed, and what 
the daughter of savagery is when 
she isn’t. Such is woman as to 
her costume. I come now to dis- 
cuss her in her higher and nobler 
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“HAT we ought to do an action is of itself a sufficient and 
ultimate answer to the questions— Wy we should do 


it? 


How we are odliged to do it? 


The conviction of duty 


implies the soundest reason, the strongest obligation, of which 
our nature is susceptible-—Dr. WHEWELL. 


respects, as mother, wife, widow, 
grass-widow, mother-in-law, hired 
girl, nurse, stepmother, queen, 
boss, professional fgt woman, pro- 
fessional beauty, and so on. We 
will just speak of these few; let 


the rest of the sex tarry in Jeri- 
cho till we come again. First on 
the list, and first in our gratitude, 
comes a woman who’ (looking at 
his watch) —‘ dear me !— Woman, 


God bless her !’ 


Extraordinary Memories. 


In the Quarterly Review of 
February 1831 is the account of 
a man, interviewed at Naples, who 
could repeat the whole of Tasso’s 


Gierusalemme Liberato, either con- 


secutively or by transposing the 
stanzas in any way, forwards or 
‘backwards, or by piecing together 
broken fragments, or lines, or parts 


of lines, in utter defiance of all* 


sense and meaning, and all without 
any aid but that of his wonderful 
memory. 

— 2 — 

A teacher of mathematics, 
named William Lawson, who died 
at Edinburgh in November 1757, 
on one occasion, to win a wager 
made by his patron, undertook to 
multiply regularly in succession 
the numbers from one to forty, 
without other aid than his memory. 
He began the task at seven o'clock 
in the morning, and finished at six 


Hugo A rnot's 


Hvuco Arnot, a well-known 
Scotch historian and advocate, 
when a student in Edinburgh, ex- 
amining the dormitory of a very 
ancient house in which he lodged 
with one of the doctors, discovered 
& secret door in the wainscot, 
which led into a passage ascending 
to a small chamber near the roof, 
which had no other outlet, One 
day he solicited and obtained per- 
mission to go home, on the ground 


in the evening, when he reported 
the product, which was tested on 
paper, and found to be correct, It 
made a line of forty-eight figures, 
aud a fair copy of it long occupied 
a place on the wall of his patron’s 
dining-room, for which it was 
framed and glazed. It may be 
added, that in the course of the 
day on which the mental calcula- 
tion was made Mr. Lawson receiv- 
ed his pupils as usual, and gave 
them their ordinary lessons in 
Latin. 
— ~%-— 


The Cardinal du Perron’s ex- 
traordinary memory is a matter of 
history, but it is not so well known 
that the contemporaries of this 
learned prince of the Church at- 
tributed it to his mother’s earnest 
longing for a library while she was 
enceinte. 

Strange Freak. 
of his mother’s serious illness, bade 
his fellow-student farewell, and 
started, as was believed, for his 
family seat at Balcormo, in the 
south of Fife. It was a general 
belief outside the old house that 
it was haunted. On the night 
after Arnot’s departure, when .all 
the students were in bed, and the 
room full of moonlight, a naked 
figure suddenly appeared, groaning 
and gesticulating in a frantic way, 
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. ‘HERE are three things in speech that ought to be con- 
sidered before some things are spoken—the manner, the 
place, and the time——ROBERT SOUTHEY. 





arousing the sleepers, and chilling 
them with horror. In the morn- 
ing the terrified boys told the 
professor about their midnight 
visitor, and, of course, were laughed 
at. But on the next night, at the 
same hour, this fearful visitor re- 
turned, and this time the figure, 
not content with awakening them 
by its groans and frightening them 
by its mysterious antics, pulled all 
the bedclothes off them, and 
piling them in a heap, sat upon 
them, and made noises more hide- 
ous than the others. Then it 
disappeared. The boys again 
complained, and were severely re- 
primanded, some of the most 
positive and terrified being even 
threatened with expulsion. On 
the third night, as before, just as 
the last knell of midnight sounded 
hollow and dismal, the spectre re- 
appeared. It was changed—no 
longer white, but black from head 
to foot, bearing in its hand a 
wand, which emitted adim ghastly 
light. The victims were again 
stripped ; but instead of sitting on 
the bedclothes, the apparition be- 


Pigs as 


In an old volume called Brown's 
Anecdotes of Quadrupeds we find 
an account of a black sow trained 
by a man named Toomar, game- 
keeper to Sir Henry P. St. John 
Mildmay, to find game, back and 
stand to her point, nearly as steadily 
as a well-bred dog. She was a 
low-legged ugly beast bred in the 
New Forest, and when young mani- 
fested a special interest in some 
pointer puppies, then under the 
care of the keeper at Broomy lodge, 
often playing and feeding with 
them. She was taught by a system 
of reward and punishment, and 
proved on the whole tolerably 


gan to belabour them most un- 
mercifully with the stick, driving 
them round and round the room, 
shrieking and yelling, in wild 
affright. In vain they attempted 
to open the door; some one had 
locked it, and the key had disap- 
peared. The masters heard the 
noise, broke into the room, saw the 
marks of blows, found the key on 
the floor inside the dormitory, and 
promised to investigate the mys- 
tery. In the morning it was pro- 
posed to abandon the dormitory, 
and shut it up, for no clue to the 
mystery had been discovered. In 
the midst of the excitement, Hugo 
arrived, muddy and tired with 
travelling. He heard the horrid 
story, and volunteered to sleep in 
the room, did so, and restored its 
reputation. Of course, you know 
what follows. He was the ghost ; 
the tale of his mother’s illness and 
his travelling was a false one, and 
the phosphorescent rod was of his 
own making in the secret room, 
which he had stored with provisions 
and books for his retreat during 
the day. 


Pointers. 


teachable and tractable. She was 
taught to ‘ quarter her ground’ as 
regularly as any pointer, stood 
stock still when she came upon 
game, and backed dogs with great 
steadiness. When she came on the 
cold scent of game she slackened 
her trot, and gradually dropped 
her ears and tail till she was cer- 
tain, and then dropped upon her 
knees. So stanch was she that she 
would frequently remain five mi- 
nutes or more on her point, As 
soon as the game rose she always 
returned to Toomar, grunting 
loudly for her usual reward, a kind 
of pudding made with barley-meal, 
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HERE is a certain scale of duties which, for want of 
studying in right order, all the world is in confusion.— 


MILTON. 





and louder if she did not receive 
it. Soon after Toomar’s death Sir 
Henry Mildmay was compelled to 
part from this sow, from a circum- 
stance not less curious than the 
above facts are—she took to 


devouring the young lambs as soon 
as they were dropped. She was 
sold to a Mr. Sykes of Broakwood, 
in the New Forest, by whom she 
was shortly after converted into 
bacon. 


Sighs from Artemus Ward. 


‘I am always sad when I sing; 
but those who listen to me—alas ! 
they are even sadder than am I.’ 

— — 3— 

*O my Maria! Alas, she mar- 
ried another! They frequently 
marry another, and very frequently 
we are con-si-de-rable glad they 
did so.’ 


* Has she wedded some gigantic shrimper, 
That sweet mite with whom I loved to 
lay? 
Is she girt with babes that whine and 
whimper, 
That bright being that was always 
gay? 
Yes, she has at least a dozen wee things : 
Yes, I see her darning corduroys, 
Scouring floors, and setting out the tea- 
things 
For a howling herd of hungry boys.’ 


Royal Fish Patronage. 


Wuewn Lord Rodney was dining 
at Carlton House with the then 


Prince of Wales, he expressed his 
delight to see upon the royal 
table a dish of home-cured her- 


rings. ‘Your Royal Highness,’ 
said he, ‘sets an admirable exam- 
ple, which, as a patriot, I hope 
will become fashionable ; for if it 
does, the result will be an addition 


of twenty thousand brave and 
hardy seamen trained for our navy 
as they were trained in Holland by 
the fisheries.’ The Prince regretted 
to say, in reply, that the herrings 
were Dutch, but promised for the 
future that his table should never 
want a dish of British-cured her- 
rings. 


Fischer. 


Wuew Fischer, the celebrated 
oboe-player, who was remarkable 
for the oddity of his manners, 
played concertos at the grand con- 
certs given in the Rotundain Dub 
lin, acertain nobleman invited him 


to dine with him, and said after 
doing so, ‘ You'll bring your oboe 
with you.’ Fischer gravely re- 
plied, ‘ My oboe cannot eat ; why 
should it go out to dine, eh, my 
lord ? 


Extraordinary Obesity. 


Amonast the best authenticated 
cases of extraordinary obesity are 
the following: Mr. Lambert of 
Leicestershire, whose weight was 
fifty-two stone eleven pounds (14 Ib. 
to the stone), Samuel Sugars of 
Hainton, whose body, when in an 
ordinary coffin, weighed fifty stone. 
Dr. Jacob Powell of Stebbing, in 
Essex, who was five yards in cir- 


cumference, and weighed five 
hundred and sixty pounds. Mr. 
Spooner of Skillington, near Tam- 
worth, who weighed forty stone 
and nine pounds. Mr. Collet of 
Evesham, who, when twelve years 
old, weighed nearly twenty-six 
stone. Grant Chillcot of Trenan, 
in Cornwall, who weighed four 
hundred and sixty pounds. 
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H ! gracious Heaven gives us eyes to see our own wrong 
however dim age may make them, and knees not too 
stiff to kneel, in spite of years, cramp, and rheumatism.— 


W. M. THACKERAY (PAi/ip). 


A Frewncu dancer, speaking of 
his own proper style of cutting 
capers, said, ‘They are a handful 
of diamonds sprinkled in the sun.’ 
Another eminent terpsichorean, on 
witnessing Madame Ferrari’s per- 
formance in Le Cheval de Bronze, 
exclaimed, ‘She is a rose, borne 
onwards by the breeze, in a whirl- 
wind of turquoises, rubies, and 


gold-dust.’ 


The Poetry of Motion. 





It is well known that the elder 
Vestris called himself the King of 
Dance. He once scolded his son 
for refusing to dance on an off- 
night, although the Queen of 
France went to the Opera pur- 
posely to see him, by saying, ‘ Go, 
my son, and dance your very best. 
A coolness shall never be allowed 
to exist between the house of Ves- 
tris and the house of Bourbon.’ 


A Modern Development of ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, 
little Star. 


Scintillate, scintiilate, globule vivific ; 
Fain would I fathom thy nature specific ; 
Loftily poised in ether capacious, 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous, 


When torrid Phoebus refuses his presence, 

And ceases to lamp us with fierce incandescence, 
Then you illumine the regions supernal— 
Scintillate, scintillate, semper nocturnal. 


Then the victim of hospiceless peregrination 
Gratefully hails your minute coruscation ; 

He could not determine his journey’s direction 
But for your bright scintillating protection. 


American Paper. 


Moses Mendelssohn. 


Tuis pretty story is told of the 
founder of the Mendelssohn family. 
He was a humpback, and a young 
Hamburg maiden rejected his love- 
suit in consequence. When wish- 
ing her adieu, she said, ‘ Do you 
really think that marriages are 
made in heaven, as they say? 
* Yes, indeed,’ he replied; ‘and 
something especially wonderful hap- 
pened to me, At the birth of a 
child proclamation is made in 
heaven that he or she shall marry 


such and such a one. When I 
was born, my future wife was also 
named; but at the same time it 
was said, “‘ Alas, she will have a 
dreadful hump on her back !” “O 
God,” I then said, “a deformed 
girl will become embittered, where- 
as she should be beautiful. Give 
me the hump, and let the maiden 
be well favoured and agreeable.”’ 
The sophistry had its reward ; 
they were married. 
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NE can revive a languishing conversation by a sudden 
surprising sentence; another is more dexterous in 
seconding; a third can fill the gap with laughing —DEAN 


SwIFT. 





Variorum. 


Horace Greevey’s ‘copy,’ as 
is well known, was a continuous 
string of riddles for the unfortunate 
compositors engaged on the paper 
of which he was the proprietor— 
riddles they often solved in a way 
not exactly conducive to the pro- 
pounder’s serenity. When, in ex- 
posing some Congressional mal- 
practices, Greeley wrote, ‘’Tis true 
tis pity, and pity ‘tis 'tis true,’ the 
familiar quotation appeared in the 
un-Shakespearean guise, ‘’Tis two, 
tis fifty, and fifty ‘tis ‘tis five. 
A leader upon William H. Seward 
came forth headed ‘ Richard the 
Third.’ When Greeley alluded to 
certain electors as ‘freemen ih 
buckram,’ the printer turned them 
into ‘three men in a back room.’ 

—e -— 

When Baron Nieuman was once 
playing at cards in a large com- 
pany he was guilty of an odd 
trick, on which the rest of the 
players, being extremely angry, 
threw him out of the first-floor 
window into the street. The Baron, 
meeting Foote some time after, was 
loudly complaining of this usage, 
and asked what he should do. 
‘Do! replied Foote, ‘why, never 
play so high again.’ 

-_se- 

When Crabb Robinson, who 
had been lately called to the Bar, 
told Charles Lamb his sensations 
on receiving his first brief in 
King’s Bench, Lamb replied, ‘I sup- 
pose you said to it, “ Thou great 
First Cause least understood !”’ 


—se—_ 
When Cobbett showed the exe- 
crably bad taste of bringing Tom 
Paine’s remains from America, 


Lord Norbury was asked what he 
could have meant by doing such a 
thing. He answered that he sup- 
posed Cobbett wanted to make a 
broil. 

oe 

Charles Lamb, at one of his 
little whist-parties in the Temple, 
said to his friend Martin Burner, 
who was not too fond of soap 
and water, ‘ Martin, if dirt were 
trumps, what a hand you’d have !’ 

Be -- 

To be closely questioned is not 
always agreeable, and questioning 
is not always polite; consequently 
there is an etiquette about ques- 
tioning: an inferior may not in- 
terrogate his superior. Nobody 
would think of cross-examining 
the Queen. ‘I hope you are well’ 
is more respectful than ‘ How do 
you do?’ Every one knows the 
answer given to Pope (who was 
deformed) when he somewhat in- 
solently asked, ‘ And pray whatisa 
note of interrogation ?’ namely, ‘A 
little crooked thing that asks ques- 
tions.’ Voltaire stopped a great 
questioner before he could begin, 
with ‘ Monsieur, I have the honour 
to inform you that I don’t know a 
syllable about any of the things 
you are going to ask me.’ 

— -— 

Charles Fox had raised large 
sums of money from the Jews, on 
the chance of his outliving his 
elder brother Stephen. When 
Stephen Fox was unexpectedly 
presented with a son and heir, 
Charles calmly observed, ‘ My 
brother Ste’s son is a second Mes- 
siah, born for the destruction of 
the Jews.’ 





